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COUSIN    MONA 


CHAPTER   I 

A     RETROSPECT 
*  Love  those  who  advise,  but  not  those  who  praise  you.'— BOlLEAU. 

?0U  are  very  inconsiderate,  Rufa  !  Why  should 
we  trouble  Mr.  Crampton  to  come  down 
again  to-morrow  ?  there  can  be  no  doubt  at 
all  on  the  subject.' 

Joyce  spoke  pettishly — almost  defiantly,  but  she 
was  evidently  not  at  her  ease ;  for  her  tone  was 
flurried,  and  as  she  flung  out  these  few  peremptory 
words  she  did  not  venture  to  look  at  me.  *  Of  course 
we  know  how  it  will  all  be  arranged ! ' 

*  Excuse  me,  Joyce,  but  that  is  exactly  what  I  do 
not  know.' 

'  Oh  yes,  you  do,  Rufa ' — her  voice  becoming  a  little 
shrill  in  her  eagerness.  '  You  must  know  that  Cousin 
Sophy  will  expect  me  to  go  to  her,  and  that  I  should 
not  suit  the  Gordons  at  all.' 

I  received  this  remark  in  dead  silence  ;  at  that 
moment  no  answer  was  possible  to  me.  With  all  my 
knowledge  of  Joyce,  I  was  not  prepared  for  the  smooth 
selfishness  that  so  neatly  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  our 
difficulty  ;  its  very  audacity  seemed  to  take  my  breath 
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away.  I  could  control  my  speech,  but  I  suppose  some- 
thing in  my  expression  alarmed  Joyce,  for  she  was 
about  to  speak  again,  only  Mr.  Crampton  interrupted 
her. 

'  My  dear  young  lady,  there  is  no  need  to  decide 
so  hastily.  My  time  is  at  your  service;  your  sister  is 
quite  right  in  wishing  to  think  over  things,  it  is  only 
proper  discretion  on  her  part.  1  will  be  here  again 
to-morrow  about  the  same  time,  and  then  we  will 
arrange  matters.  Is  not  this  what  you  would  wish, 
Miss  Gordon  ? ' 

'  Yes,  thank  you  ;  one  cannot  decide  anything  so 
important  in  this  off-hand  way.  My  sister  and  I  will 
talk  it  over,  and  let  you  know  to-morrow.'  And 
then,  as  I  gave  my  hand  to  the  old  lawyer,  I  saw 
him  look  at  me  in  a  keen,  half-pitying  way.  Perhaps 
he  had  daughters  of  his -own,  and  could  feel  for  two 
poor  lonely  girls  who  had  just  lost  their  only  natural 
protector. 

Joyce  followed  Mr.  Crampton  out  of  the  room,  and 
I  felt  sure  she  would  not  return  just  yet.  She  would 
give  me  time  to  digest  her  speech,  and  perhaps  in  her 
heart  she  was  a  little  ashamed  of  her  own  selfishness. 

It  was  growing  rapidly  dusk — in  London  the  day 
closes  early — already  the  lamp-lighter  was  at  work 
outside.  The  dull  cindery  fire  certainly  did  not  tend 
to  promote  cheerfulness,  and  after  fruitless  efforts  to 
evoke  a  blaze,  I  sat  down  beside  it  in  sullen  resigna- 
tion. It  was  all  of  a  piece— the  shabby  lodging-house 
parlour,  the  black  fire,  Joyce's  selfishness,  and  my  own 
future  prospects. 

In  looking  back  on  that  October  afternoon,  I  still 
feel  a  sorrowful  sympathy  with  the  old  Rufa,  who  sat 
shivering  and  miserable,  looking  into  the  red  hollow 
where  the  cheery  fire-sprites  rejoiced  to  play,  with 
only  sorrowful  thoughts  for  compan)-. 
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She  was  so  young,  this  Rufa,  so  undisciph'ned,  with 
such  a  passionate  longing  for  happiness  and  the 
good  things  of  life,  that  my  heart  aches  for  her  even 
now! 

Let  me  recall  the  past  for  a  moment. 

The  Rufa  I  first  remember  was  a  white-faced  child, 
with  cropped  hair  and  solemn  eyes,  staring  at  her  own 
reflection  in  a  pier-glass,  with  the  dusky  face  of  the 
ayah  behind  her. 

'Look,  mem  sahib  !  Missee  Baba  is  trying  to  kiss 
herself,'  exclaims  the  ayah,  shrilly ;  and  I  hear  a  low 
musical  laugh. 

'  That  is  your  own  dear  little  face,  Rufa  darling ; 
did  you  think  it  was  another  little  girl  ?  Come 
here  to  mother,  my  sweet,  and  she  will  tell  you  a 
story.' 

When  the  other  girls  at  school  talked  of  their 
mothers,  I  always  felt  an  odd  choking  in  my  throat, 
as  though  I  wanted  to  cry.  I  knew  so  little  of  mine 
— only  a  remembrance  of  some  one  always  in  white 
and  always  lying  down.  Some  one  who  kissed  and 
petted  me — a  shadowy  figure — indistinct  and  hazy — 
mixed  up  with  a  verandah,  where  parrots  of  gorgeous 
plumage  screamed  and  swung  in  the  sunlight — with 
a  brown-faced  native  in  snowy  turban,  who  called  me 
'Missee  Baba,'  and  a  big  man  with  a  rough  beard 
whom  I  knew  was  dad. 

My  next  memory  was  a  great  ship,  and  wonderful 
waves  dashing  up  against  it,  and  my  small  self  tod- 
dling across  the  deck  followed  by  the  ayah  and  my 
baby  sister.  '  Look  at  me,  dad !  I  can  dance  this 
way  and  that  way — isn't  Rufa  clever  ?  Baba  is  silly, 
she  cannot  walk  at  all.'  Why  does  this  foolish  little 
speech  linger  in  my  memory  ?  My  next  impression 
was  decidedly  clearer.  I  was  in  a  little  cot,  and  two 
people  were  standing  near  and  talking  about  me. 
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*  She  is  such  a  baby— she  will  not  feel  the  parting; 
she  never  missed  her  mother.' 

'  Then  you  will  not  bid  her  good-bye  ? ' 

'  No,  I  will  not  disturb  her ' — and  something  soft 
just  then  brushed  my  choek.  'God  bless  my  little 
Rufa!'  When  I  sat  up  in  my  cot  and  called  out  to 
dad,  the  room  was  empty. 

No  one,  however  wise  and  kind,  can  ever  gauge 
a  child's  mind  ;  even  a  baby  will  have  its  tiny  reserves 
and  its  small  secrets. 

No  one  would  believe  me  if  I  were  to  tell  them  that 
I  never  ceased  to  miss  my  mother  ;  and  yet  it  was  the 
truth,  it  was  the  one  want  of  my  life. 

When  the  holidays  came  and  the  other  girls  went 
home,  and  only  Joyce  and  I  remained,  I  would  creep 
up  to  the  room  where  we  slept,  and  cry  my  heart  out 
at  the  thought  that  there  was  no  mother  waiting  for 
us.  I  know  Joyce  never  had  this  feeling,  but  all  the 
same  it  was  my  private  childish  grief 

Our  father  had  placed  us  under  the  care  of  a  Miss 
Jackson — she  had  been  my  mother's  school-felJow, 
and  had  corresponded  with  her  up  to  the  date  of  her 
marriage ;  she  kept  a  school  at  St.  Leonard's,  and 
was  very  much  respected  in  the  place. 

In  looking  back  over  past  years,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  Miss  Jackson  did  her  duty  to  us,  and  in  her  own 
calm  way  tried  to  mother  the  delicate  children  en- 
trusted to  her  care  ;  but  it  was  a  heavy  responsibility 
on  any  woman.  In  my  childish  days  I  failed  to 
understand  her.  She  was  very  strict  with  us,  and  I 
thought  her  hard.  She  had  an  undemonstrative  na- 
ture, which  concealed  a  very  warm  heart.  As  I  grew 
up  I  learnt  to  appreciate  her  better.  She  was  the  most 
conscientious  and  unselfish  person  I  had  ever  known. 
When  I  was  nearly  nineteen,  and  Joyce  two  years 
younger,  she  took  me  into  her  confidence,  and  to  my 
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surprise  I  learnt  that  she  had  been  engaged  for  some 
years  to  a  clergyman  in  the  North  of  England. 

She  was  a  very  good-looking  woman,  with  a  dig- 
nified presence  that  had  always  inspired  her  pupils 
with  awe;  but  we  had  thought  her  far  too  old  for 
any  matrimonial  project — in  reality,  she  was  not  forty. 

'  I  am  telling  you  this,  my  dear  Rufa,'  she  con- 
tinued, '  because  I  am  thinking  of  resigning  my  school ; 
but  for  you  and  Joyce  I  should  have  done  so  long  ago ; 
but  your  mother  was  my  dearest  friend,  and  I  pro- 
mised your  father  to  take  care  of  you  until  you  were 
old  enough  to  join  him  ;  Joyce  is  still  far  too  young, 
I  am  afraid,  but  I  cannot  keep  Mr.  Bennett  waiting 
any  longer — he  is  not  in  good  health,  and  needs  a 
wife  to  look  after  him,' 

I  gazed  at  her  in  astonishment ;  it  was  in  this  quiet 
matter-of-fact  way  that  she  spoke  of  the  self-sacrifice 
of  years.  There  are  plenty  of  good  people  in  the 
world,  thank  God,  in  spite  of  all  that  pessimists  say, 
but  I  never  knew  a  better  woman  than  my  dear  Miss 
Jackson. 

I  think  she  saw  in  my  eyes  what  I  felt,  for  she 
blushed  faintly  and  laid  her  hand  on  my  shoulder. 

'  I  am  very  fond  of  you,  Rufa,'  she  said  gently. 
'  You  were  such  a  tiny  mite  when  you  first  came  to 
me,  and  Joyce  was  a  mere  baby ;  and  your  father 
was  broken-hearted  at  losing  your  mother.  How  could 
I  help  loving  you  both  ?  When  I  accepted  Mr.  Bennett 
I  told  him  that  I  must  finish  my  work  before  I  could 
marry  him.' 

*  But  you  are  going  to  marry  him  now  ? ' 

*  Yes,  in  another  month  or  two  ;  and  Mrs.  Gregory 
has  promised  to  take  care  of  you  both,  until  your 
father  can  come.  You  will  be  very  happy  with 
Mrs.  Gregory  ? '  questioning  my  face  a  little  anxiously, 

'  Oh  yes,  Cousin  Sophy  is  always   kind,  although 
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I  think  she  likes  Joyce  best ;  but  we  shall  not  be  lon^ 
with  her.  Father  is  coining  to  England  very  soon. 
Just  think!  I  have  not  seen  him  since  I  was  a  wee 
child.  In  his  last  letter  he  did  not  seem  to  be  in  good 
spirits,  he  had  had  some  losses,  and  seemed  to  think 
that  we  should  be  rather  poor  if  he  exchanged  for 
that  post  in  England.' 

I  thought  Miss  Jackson  looked  grave. 

'  He  hinted  at  this  in  his  last  letter  to  me,  but 
I  feared  to  damp  you  by  alluding  to  it ;  let  us  hope 
that  things  are  better  than  they  seem  ;  it  is  no  good 
running  to  meet  one's  worries,  they  are  sure  to  come 
soon  enough.  Now  it  is  time  for  me  to  go  back  to 
the  schoolroom,  and  Joyce  will  be  wondering  over 
this  long  confabulation.' 

After  all  we  did  not  go  to  Cou.sin  Sophy.  She 
had  just  written  a  kind  letter  to  us,  assuring  us  of 
a  welcome,  and  telling  us  that  our  rooms  were  ready, 
when  Wilfrid,  the  youngest  boy,  sickened  with  scarlet 
fever,  and  it  was  feared  that  Ada  had  it  too. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  impossible  for  us 
to  go  to  The  Pines,  and  as  Miss  Jackson  had  parted 
with  her  school,  and  the  house  had  been  taken  by 
our  next-door  neighbour,  an  active  widow,  who  kept 
a  boarding-house,  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  stay  at 
St.  Leonard's. 

For  a  short  time  Miss  Jackson  seemed  utterly  non- 
plussed, she  could  not  now  put  off  her  marriage, 
neither  could  she  take  us  with  her  to  her  new  home. 
Our  father  would  be  due  in  another  fortnight,  so  after 
a  great  deal  of  talk  and  hard  thinking,  and  not 
a  little  correspondence  with  Mr.  Crampton,  it  was 
arranged  that  rooms  should  be  taken  for  us  in  Heath- 
cote  Street,  in  a  house  kept  by  an  old  servant  of 
Miss  Jackson's,  and  that  Mr.  Crampton  should  keep 
his  eye  on  us. 
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*  Jane  Foster  is  a  most  respectable  woman,  Rufa/ 
Miss  Jackson  explained,  when  she  had  called  me  into 
her  sitting-room  for  a  chat  on  the  last  evening, '  and 
she  is  thoroughly  good-hearted  and  dependable.  It 
is  rather  a  dull  little  house,  and  Heathcote  Street  is 
not  exactly  lively,  but  you  can  put  up  with  it  for 
a  week  or  two ;  there  is  one  thing  to  be  said  in  its 
favour,  that  it  is  near  the  British  Museum.' 

I  made  no  answer  to  this  ;  I  was  crouching  on  the 
rug  as  though  for  warmth,  but  for  once  my  slovenly 
attitude  was  unrebuked.  I  was  oppressed  by  the 
thought  that  on  the  morrow  I  must  bid  good-bye  to 
this  kind  friend^  that  there  would  be  no  more  talks  in 
the  little  firelit  room,  no  more  words  of  wise  counsel 
and  sympathy.  Heathcote  Street  sounded  bleak  and 
unpromising. 

'  I  want  you  to  promise  me  something,  Rufa,'  and 
Miss  Jackson's  voice  had  an  unmistakable  tone  of 
anxiety  to  me.  '  You  and  Joyce  are  very  young,  and 
you  know  nothing  of  London.  Until  Mr.  Gordon 
arrives  you  must  not  go  out  alone  ;  either  Jane  or  her 
daughter  Miriam  will  accompany  you.  My  dear,  you 
will  relieve  my  mind  greatly  if  you  will  consent  to  be 
guided  by  me  in  this.' 

'  We  will  not  go  far  alone,  I  will  promise  you  that, 
dear  Miss  Jackson,'  stroking  her  long  white  fingers. 
'  There  is  no  need  to  be  so  anxious ;  you  know  how 
steady  I  am,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  take  care  of 
Joyce.' 

*  You  will  do  your  best,  Rufa  ? '  repeating  my 
words  with  marked  accentuation.  '  I  am  quite  sure 
of  that.  You  are  not  without  backbone,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  resolution  in  this  little  head,'  touching  my 
hair  softly  ;  '  but,  my  dear,  let  me  give  you  one  piece 
of  advice.  Try  and  be  patient  with  Joyce.  I  know 
how  she  vexes  you  sometimes  with  her  girlish  folly ; 
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but  she  is  very  young  and  very  pretty,  and  all  the 
girls  have  spoilt  her.' 

'I  do  not  mean  to  be  hard  on  Joyce,  but — but ' — 
trying  to  steady  my  voice,  'she  docs  so  disappoint 
me  ;  she  seems  only  to  care  for  outward  things,  for 
dress,  and  pleasure,  and  admiration.  I  care  for  these 
things  myself— every  one  docs— but  not  as  Joyce 
cares,  they  seem  to  choke  up  everything.  She  has 
no  aspirations,  no  wish  to  rise  higher  than  her  present 
level.' 

'  Poor  little  Joyce  !  Yes,  I  know  what  you  mean  ; 
but  I  do  not  intend  to  lose  heart  over  her ;  different 
natures  need  different  teaching.  I  think  she  finds 
your  common-sense  a  little  crushing  sometimes.  If 
you  want  to  win  Joyce  and  really  to  influence  her, 
you  must  stoop  more  to  her  level.  Do  not  think  me 
unkind,  Rufa,  if  I  say  you  are  sometimes  a  little  stiff 
and  unbending  in  your  manner.' 

I  am  afraid  these  plain  words  from  my  old  governess 
offended  me.  I  knew  that  I  set  a  higher  standard  for 
myself  than  most  girls,  and  it  seemed  hard  that  Miss 
Jackson  should  find  fault  with  me  on  that  account. 
The  hot  tears  rushed  to  my  eyes ;  with  all  my 
vaunted  backbone,  I  was  terribly  thin-skinned. 

Miss  Jackson  looked  at  my  pained  face  and  smiled 
rather  sadly. 

'  You  will  forgive  your  old  teacher,  Rufa,  for  telling 
you  the  truth.  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  my  child. 
No  one  could  watch  your  honest  efforts  after  self- 
improvement  and  not  respect  and  admire  you  ;  but 
in  dealing  with  others  we  need  gentleness  as  well  as 
firmness.  Will  you  remember  this  when  Joyce  tries 
you?  her  want  of  consideration,  her  selfishness  are 
very  frank  and  childlike.  As  she  says  herself,  she 
does  so  love  to  be  comfortable.' 

I  think  I  muttered  to  myself  that  I  liked  to  be 
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comfortable  too.  Miss  Jackson  evidently  heard  my 
sulky  speech,  for  she  put  her  arm  round  me  very  gently. 

'  Yes,  dear,  we  all  love  it ;  but  those  who  have  the 
grace  of  God  in  their  hearts  will  sometimes  choose 
discomfort,  if  their  path  of  duty  be  a  hard  one.' 

This  was  all  she  said,  but  these  (qw  words  brought 
a  sudden  revulsion  of  shame  with  them.  For  years 
this  noble  woman  had  set  aside  her  own  happiness  for 
the  sake  of  two  motherless  girls.  And  yet  I  could 
talk  in  her  presence  of  my  aspirations  !  It  was  as 
though  a  raw  country  lad,  who  had  just  received  his 
shilling  from  the  recruiting  sergeant,  should  boast  of 
his  courage  and  prowess  to  his  own  colonel. 

'  I  shall  never  be  good  without  you/  I  burst  out 
suddenly,  and  then  I  broke  down  and  sobbed  with 
my  head  on  her  lap  in  my  old  baby  fashion.  And 
I  think,  nay,  I  am  sure,  that  she  cried  a  little  out  of 
pure  sympathy,  though  she  soon  dried  her  eyes. 

'  This  is  very  weak,  Rufa,'  she  said  presently.  '  And 
we  both  call  ourselves  strong-minded  women  !  Crying 
over  troubles  never  cured  one.  Cheer  up,  my  dear, 
and  let  me  show  you  my  parting  present  to  you  and 
Joyce.'  And  she  took  off  the  wrappings  and  exhibited 
two  lovely  Russian  leather  writing-cases  with  our 
initials  stamped  in  gold. 

Joyce  was  loud  in  admiration  and  thanks  when  she 
received  hers  ;  but  I  seemed  to  have  no  words  ready, 
still  I  am  quite  sure  that  my  silence  was  not  mis- 
understood. 

The  next  day  Miss  Jackson  took  us  up  to  town 
and  placed  us  under  Mrs.  Foster's  care.  She  was 
a  stout,  motherly-looking  body,  a  little  asthmatic  and 
unwieldy.  Her  daughter,  Miriam,  was  a  grave,  sallow- 
faced  young  woman.  She  took  in  dressmaking,  and 
always  carried  her  trade-mark  in  the  shape  of  pins 
and  needles  ready  threaded  in  the  front  of  her  dress. 
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'What  a  horrid,  pokey  little  place!*  was  Joyce's 
verdict  when  the  last  hurried  good-bye  had  been  said, 
and  Miss  Jackson  had  stepped  into  a  hansom  and 
had  been  whirled  away.  '  If  we  stay  here  long  I  shall 
die  of  dullness.  What  would  the  girls  say,  to  see  us  in 
this  shabby  little  room  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  it  is  shabby,  certainly ;  but  it  might  be  worse, 
dear,  Miss  Jackson  said  so  herself.  Come  and  let  us 
have  tea,  Joyce,  and  then  we  shall  feel  a  little  less 
dismal.'  But  Joyce  was  not  to  be  cajoled  into 
cheerfulness.  She  developed  a  newly-acquired  talent 
for  grumbling,  and  grumbled  throughout  the  meal. 
Nothing  was  right,  the  flavour  of  the  tea,  the  milk, 
the  butter,  or  the  little  crusty  loaf  She  was  scornful 
on  the  subject  of  the  crockery,  took  a  dislike  to  the 
brown  teapot,  and  made  an  excellent  meal,  while  she 
aired  her  grievances  ;  and  finally  wound  up  by  a  down- 
right fit  of  sulking  because  she  said  I  sneered  at  her. 

She  slept  herself  into  a  better  temper,  and  came 
down  all  smiles  the  next  morning.  And  life  became 
a  little  less  difficult  until  the  evening  Mr.  Crampton 
came  and  broke  the  news  to  us. 

It  was  an  awful  shock.  I  could  see  poor  Joyce's 
white  quivering  lips  and  startled  eyes  as  she  sat 
opposite  to  me.  Neither  of  us  could  take  it  in  at 
first.     And  yet  he  was  speaking  very  plainly. 

'  He  was  not  well  when  he  came  on  board.  A 
fellow-passenger  told  me  that,  but  no  one  expected 
there  was  much  amiss.  He  had  been  worried,  poor 
fellow;  money  troubles  and  the  climate  were  to  blame. 
Every  one  told  him  he  had  stayed  in  India  too  long. 
It  was  a  sudden  failure  of  the  heart.  You  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  your  father  did  not  suffer  much, 
the  doctor  assured  me  so.' 

'And  that  is  all?' 

'Yes,  there  is  nothing  more  to  communicate.  There 
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were  no  last  wishes,  nothing'  that  would  be  of  the 
smallest  comfort  to  you,  my  dear  young  ladies.  It 
was  a  mysterious  dispensation  of  Providence ' 

And  so  on  he  rambled  in  his  slow,  prolix  fashion, 
but  I  did  not  hear  a  single  word.  A  tossing  sea  was 
before  my  eyes,  with  green  leaping  waves  dashing  up 
against  the  ship.  '  Look  at  me,  dad !  I  can  dance 
this  way  and  that  way.  Is  not  Rufa  clever  ?  Baba 
is  silly.' 

Then  a  shadowy  room  with  the  gleam  of  a  candle 
in  it,  and  a  fire  dying  out  on  the  hearth,  and  a  whisper- 
ing voice  in  my  ear,  '  God  bless  my  little  Rufa ! ' 

We  had  no  father  now  ;  our  parents  were  re-united, 
and  Joyce  and  I  were  left  alone. 


CHAPTER    II 

A   HEATED   ARGUMENT 

*  It  is  more  reasonable  that  the  old  weep  than  the  yonnp.* 

Arisjopiianes. 

■HESE  recollections  had  greatly  agitated  me, 
and  I  was  still  walking  up  and  down  the 
room,  trying  to  calm  myself,  when  Joyce 
came  back.  She  glanced  at  me  a  little  nervously  as 
she  brushed  past  me,  and  took  possession  of  the  one 
easy  chair. 

I  was  in  a  hard,  censorious  mood  that  afternoon, 
and  even  this  action  roused  my  secret  resentment. 
It  was  so  like  Joyce,  so  indicative  of  the  smooth, 
transparent  selfishness  of  her  nature,  to  choose  the 
softest  seat  and  the  warmest  corner  ;  creature-comforts 
were  so  much  to  her — hers  was  one  of  those  butterfly 
souls  whose  gauzy  wings  reflect  the  sunlight,  and  are 
torn  and  draggled  by  the  smallest  storm. 

I  had  often  argued  playfully  with  her  on  this 
subject,  and  had  been  amused  by  her  frank  retort, 
'You  are  too  absurd,  Rufa,  how  am  I  to  help  my 
nature?  I  do  so  love  to  be  comfortable.  If  I  had 
been  born  a  Persian,  I  should  have  been  a  fire- 
worshipper.  There  must  be  something  feline  in  my 
nature.  I  feel  just  as  pussy  does.  I  could  lie  and 
bask  in  the  sun  for  hours' 

She  used  to  make  these  speeches  to  me  just  to  see 
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how  I  would  take  them.  She  called  it  'stirring-up 
the  lion,'  but  she  always  took  my  sarcasms  in  good 
part,  and  I  very  farely  succeeded  in  provoking  her. 
In  the  midst  of  a  tirade  she  would  smile  in  my  face, 
but  oftener  she  would  yawn  and  say  in  a  drowsy 
voice,  *  Have  you  finished,  Rufa  ? '  as  though  I  had 
simply  bored  her. 

But  on  this  afternoon  she  sat  upright  and  watched 
me  with  wide,  uneasy  eyes,  and  then  suddenly  they 
brimmed  over  and  a  little  sob  escaped  her. 

*  You  are  dreadfully  unkind,  Rufa  ! ' 

At  this  accusation  I  stood  still  and  regarded  her 
with  amazement,  but  she  only  continued  in  an  injured 
voice,  '  You  know  that  we  have  got  to  settle  things, 
and  yet  you  will  not  speak ;  it  makes  me  feel  quite 
creepy  to  see  you  walking  up  and  down  like  that 
horrid  polar  bear ;  if  you  would  only  sit  down  in 
a  sensible  fashion ;  I  think  I  will  ring  for  lights,'  but 
I  caught  her  outstretched  hand. 

'  No,  I  would  rather  talk  in  the  dark.  The  fire  is 
burning  up,  and  we  can  just  see  each  other's  faces. 
Well,  Joyce,  it  is  for  you  to  begin,  I  am  not  in 
a  conversational  mood  myself;'  but  she  chose  to  turn 
pettish  at  this. 

'  I  really  think  that  you  are  the  most  contradictory 
person,  Rufa,  that  I  ever  knew ;  you  are  in  no  mood 
for  conversation,  and  yet  everything  has  to  be  decided 
to-night,  and  there  is  Cousin  Sophy's  letter  to  answer, 
and  Mona  Gordon's  as  well.' 

'  I  am  quite  aware  of  that,'  in  a  frosty  tone. 

*  Oh,  Rufa,  do  be  nice  just  this  once,'  speaking  very 
pathetically;  'there  are  only  two  of  us,  and  sisters 
ought  not  to  disagree.  You  are  hurt  with  me  because 
I  told  Mr.  Crampton  that  of  course  Cousin  Sophy 
would  expect  me  to  go  to  her,  but  indeed — indeed — 
I  would  rather  die  than  go  to  the  Gordons.' 

B  2 
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'And  what  if  I  were  to  say  the  same?'  was  my 
dignified  answer  ;  '  do  you  think  that  I  would  not 
like  to  go  to  Cousin  Sophy  too?  The  Gordons  are 
strangers  to  us ;  they  have  never  taken  any  notice 
of  us  all  these  years,  and  the  little  we  have  heard 
about  them  has  not  predisposed  us  in  their  favour.' 

'Oh,  Rufa,  how  can  you  say  so?'  in  eager  dissent. 
*  Cousin  Evcrard  is  a  great  scholar — we  have  always 
heard  that — and  even  Mr.  Crampton  says  Cousin  Mona 
is  a  very  good  woman.    They  cannot  help  being  poor, 

but  I  daresay  Cromford  is  a  nice  little  place '  but 

here  I  checked  her  with  unusual  abruptness. 

'  What  is  the  use  of  repeating  all  this  ?  we  both 
heard  all  Mr.  Crampton  said  about  the  Gordons. 
I  daresay  he  is  right,  and  that  they  are  very  worthy, 
estimable  people ;  but  the  question  is,  which  of  us  is 
to  live  at  Cromford  ? ' 

For  the  apple  of  discord  between  Joyce  and  myself 
was  simply  this  ;  when  the  news  of  our  father's  death 
had  reached  England,  Mr.  Crampton,  who  had  always 
managed  our  business  affairs,  had  at  once  consulted 
with  our  sole  remaining  relatives,  the  Gregorys  and 
Gordons,  with  this  result,  that  a  home  was  offered 
to  each  of  us.  Miss  Gordon  had  indeed  hinted  to 
the  lawyer  that  as  her  brother's  means  were  small,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  have  a  fresh  inmate 
in  the  house,  unless  a  small  sum  for  maintenance  and 
clothes  could  be  assured.  Mr.  Crampton  could  satisfy 
her  on  this  point ;  fifty  pounds  a  year  could  be  allowed 
for  maintenance, and  twenty-five  pounds  for  dress  and 
pocket-money. 

'  Mrs.  Gregory  has  waived  the  idea  of  maintenance,' 
he  had  already  explained  to  us;  'whichever  of  you 
two  young  ladies  decide  to  go  to  The  Pines  will 
find  herself  in  clover.  Mrs.  Gregory  has  been  most 
generous ;  she  wishes  the  seventy-five  pounds  to  be 
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for  the  dress  and  pocket-money  of  the  one  who  lives 
under  her  roof.' 

Oh,  it  was  not  difficult  to  find  out  the  reason  for 
Joyce's  yearning  after  Cousin  Sophy.  The  Pines 
was  a  beautiful  place,  and  the  life  there  would  just 
suit  her  luxurious,  pleasure-loving  nature.  Cousin 
Sophy  kept  open  house ;  she  liked  to  give  dinner- 
parties and  balls,  and  every  kind  of  smart  function. 
She  and  the  girls  dressed  well,  and  she  would  expect 
her  proUg/e  to  do  her  credit.  She  had  a  big  lavish 
nature,  and  would  have  scant  sympathy  with  small 
economies  and  shabby  makeshifts. 

I  knew  in  my  secret  heart  that  Joyce  would  get 
her  way.  When  had  I  ever  refused  her  anything  ?  It 
needed  a  sterner  will  than  mine  to  resist  the  childish 
coaxing  and  tears,  the  soft,  pathetic  speeches  that 
were  her  most  successful  weapons ;  but  I  would  not 
yield  without  a  protest,  for  once  I  would  speak  my 
mind  to  this  pretty  civilized  heathen. 

But  as  usual  she  had  her  innings  first. 

*  Dear  Rufa,  if  you  would  only  be  nice  and  listen 
to  me ;  I  do  think,  really  and  truly,  that  I  ought  to 
be  the  one  to  go  to  The  Pines  ;  you  said  yourself, 
last  time  we  stayed  there,  that  Cousin  Sophy  certainly 
liked  me  best,  and  Louise  and  I  are  such  friends  ; 
you  are  not  their  sort  at  all,  you  know  that  in  your 
heart  you  despise  them  for  being  worldly  and  frivolous : 
you  are  a  cut  above  them,  with  your  culture  and 
woman's  work  and  all  your  odd,  clever  ideas;  you 
would  only  end  by  boring  them  and  being  bored 
yourself.' 

This  plausible  speech  made  me  frown  ;  I  am  afraid 
I  must  have  looked  very  forbidding,  for  Joyce  turned 
away  with  a  little  sob. 

'  You  are  dreadfully  unkind ;  what  is  the  good  of 
being  so  strict  and  religious  if  you  cannot  sacrifice 
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anything  for  a  sister?  I  like  actions  better  than  words, 
and  you  used  to  tell  me  that  self-renunciation  was  the 
grandest  thing  in  the  world.  I  never  pretended  to  be 
good  myself  or  preached  to  the  other  girls,  as  you  did.' 

It  was  '  the  arrow  drawn  at  a  venture,'  but  it  pierced 
me  ;  really  it  was  very  clever  of  Joyce  to  say  that. 
'  Miss  Jackson  once  told  me  that  you  would  turn  out 
a  grand  woman,'  she  went  on,  '  if  only  your  life  were 
not  too  easy  ;  but  I  begin  to  think  she  was  wrong. 
You  often  tell  me  I  am  selfish,  and  I  never  denied  it, 
but  other  people  can  be  selfish  too,'  and  here  Joyce 
began  to  weep  in  earnest. 

I  started  from  my  chair  and  began  to  pace  the 
room  again  ;  I  felt  I  must  pull  myself  together,  or 
I  should  say  too  much,  but  I  was  anything  but  calm 
when  I  returned  to  my  seat. 

'Joyce,  leave  off  crying;  only  a  baby  could  think 
that  tears  could  solve  such  a  difficulty  as  ours.  We 
are  both  selfish,  but  I  would  not  stoop  to  such  selfish- 
ness as  yours  ;  you  know  that,  being  the  eldest,  I  have 
the  right  to  the  first  choice,  and  that  I  should  certainly 
prefer  to  live  at  The  Pines.  I  am  not  in  the  least 
afraid  of  Cousin  Sophy's  worldliness ;  she  is  a  kind- 
hearted,  good-tempered  woman,  and  has  a  knack  of 
making  every  one  comfortable  round  her,  and  my  life 
would  not  be  frivolous  even  at  The  Pines.'  But 
I  doubt  if  Joyce  heard  all  this,  she  was  sobbing  in 
such  a  heart-broken  fashion. 

'  It  is  all  of  a  piece,  Joyce,'  I  went  on,  '  all  our  lives 
you  have  contrived  to  get  the  best  of  everything  ;  if 
you  could  not  get  it  by  coaxing,  you  fretted  until 
I  was  forced  to  give  it  up  to  you.  When  have  you  ever 
yielded  anything  to  me  ?  Don't  you  remember  the 
dolls  that  Cousin  Sophy  sent  us,  and  that  when  yours 
lost  an  eye,  you  cried  and  screamed  until  I  gave  you 
mine  in  exchange,  and  yet  I  did  so  love  my  blue-eyed 
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Patty,  as  I  called  her ;  I  remember  I  cried  myself  to 
sleep  that  night.' 

'  You  are  very  cruel  to  remind  me  of  that  to-night.' 

*  No,  Joyce,  not  cruel,  but  only  a  little  bitter  with 
injustice  ;  is  it  right  or  fair  that  one  should  have 
everything  and  the  other  nothing  ? ' 

*  No ;  but,  Rufa,  you  are  so  much  stronger  and 
wiser  than  I ;  you  know  how  strangers  frighten  me. 
If  I  were  to  go  to  Cromford,  I  should  shrink  into  my 
shell  and  make  every  one  uncomfortable,  and  then 
when  you  found  out  how  unhappy  I  was,  and  what 
a  mistake  it  had  all  been,  you  would  be  miserable 
yourself 

Another  shrewd  hit,  and  one  difficult  to  parry. 

*  You  are  very  clever,  Joyce,  and  quite  eloquent  in 
your  own  way,  and  if  we  talked  until  midnight  you 
v/ould  only  repeat  the  same  things  over  and  over 
again,  and  nothing  that  I  could  say  would  turn  you 
from  your  purpose.  You  intend — you  have  fully 
made  up  your  mind — to  allow  me  no  choice  in  the 
matter.  Well,  I  protest  against  your  selfishness  and 
injustice,  and  I  shall  always  think  that  you  have  acted 
meanly,  but  all  the  same  you  shall  have  your  way ; 
you  can  write  to  Cousin  Sophy  at  once  if  you  will, 
and  I  will  write  to  Mona  Gordon.' 

I  was  rising  very  stiffly  as  I  spoke,  but  Joyce  sud- 
denly threw  herself  upon  me,  pinning  me  to  the  chair  by 
sheer  force,  and  her  wet  cheek  was  pressed  against  mine. 

'  Oh,  Rufa,  you  darling,  how  I  love  you  ;  you  dear 
old  thing,  you  shall  never  repent  this!' — with  a  succes- 
sion of  quick  butterfly  kisses  which  alighted  every- 
where— on  hair,  brow,  and  eyes.  Joyce  could  be 
demonstrative  enough  when  things  pleased  her,  but 
it  is  sad  how  little  I  cared  for  those  caresses ;  she 
perceived  it  herself  after  a  time,  for  she  drew  back, 
and  again  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 
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'  Oh,  Rufa,  I  do  wish  I  could  be  good  like  you  ; 
you  are  good,  in  spite  of  all  your  hard,  disagreeable 
speeches,  and  I  know,*  shaking  her  fair  hair  off  her 
face,  'that  I  am  dreadfully  selfish.  I  will  tell  you 
what,'  flushing  and  speaking  with  some  hesitation, 
'  you  shall  have  some  of  my  money.  Cousin  Sophy 
is  sure  to  give  me  things,  so  that  I  shall  not  need  it 
all ;  you  shall  have  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds.'  But 
I  shook  my  head  resolutely  at  this. 

'  I  will  not  touch  a  single  penny.  No,  Joyce,  you 
know  nothing  about  it.  If  Cousin  Sophy  takes  you 
to  town  you  will  need  all  you  have.  You  will  want 
dresses  like  Louise's,  and  you  will  have  to  pay  for 
them.' 

'Well,  you  might  have  declined  more  graciously,' 
was  Joyce's  answer.  '  You  never  even  said,  Thank  you.' 

Miriam  brought  in  the  lamp  a  moment  later,  and 
asked  us  when  we  would  like  our  tea.  Joyce  said  at 
once  that  she  was  extremely  hungry.  She  was  in 
excellent  spirits  during  the  meal,  and  I  had  to  remind 
her  once  that  father  had  only  been  dead  a  fortnight. 
'  Mrs.  Foster  and  Miriam  will  think  it  strange  and 
unfeeling  if  they  hear  you  laugh.'  Her  eyes  were 
a  little  sad  and  wistful  as  I  said  that. 

*  I  do  not  mean  to  be  unkind,'  she  said,  speaking 
under  her  breath,  *  but  you  know  that  I  do  not 
even  remember  poor  father.  How  is  one  to  be  fond 
of  a  picture?  And  he  wrote  so  seldom.  Somehow 
I  feel  as  though  it  were  almost  hypocritical  to  put  on 
this  black  frock  for  him.  I  do  so  hate  myself  in 
black,'  she  finished  naively. 

My  patience  had  reached  its  limits ;  I  could  bear 
no  more.  It  was  only  Joyce's  childishness,  but  it 
jarred  on  me  terribly.  How  could  she  display  this 
miserable  vanity,  these  puerile  fancies,  while  our  little 
world  was  in  chaos  ? 
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'  You  had  better  write  your  letter  to  Cousin  Sophy,' 
I  said  abruptly,  '  I  am  going  upstairs  ;'  and  I  quitted 
the  room,  in  spite  of  her  entreaties  not  to  leave  her. 

I  dare  not  trust  my  harassed  nerves  any  longer, 
and  it  was  better  not  to  quarrel  with  Joyce.  These 
limited  natures  need  a  vast  amount  of  patience.  I 
knew  she  would  be  quite  happy  writing  her  letter  and 
forming  her  plans  for  the  future,  plans  which  would 
not  include  me  ;  and  yet  in  her  own  shallow  way 
Joyce  was  fond  of  me.  The  room  that  we  shared 
together  looked  cold  and  comfortless.  A  gaslight 
from  outside  gave  a  faint  illumination.  I  wrapped 
myself  in  my  fur-lined  cloak  and  drew  a  chair  to  the 
window.  There  were  no  passers-by,  but  the  dark 
sky-line  with  one  little  flickering  star  just  on  the  edge 
gave  me  a  sense  of  freedom  and  mystery,  and  also  of 
intolerable  loneliness. 

*  Oh,  mother,  lying  in  your  Indian  grave,  how  your 
tender  heart  would  have  bled  for  the  desolate  girl 
staring  out  into  the  darkness  !  But  in  Paradise,  per- 
haps— who  knows  ? — our  human  tears  are  only  seen 
transfigured  in  that  purifying  light.'  Oh,  the  utter 
blank  of  that  dark  hour ;  the  passionate  throbbing  of 
a  young  heart  craving  for  happiness,  and  arrested  at 
the  very  beginning  of  life  by  bitter  loss  and  bereave- 
ment, like  some  small  vessel  left  stranded  high  and 
dry  on  an  alien  shore  ! 

For  Joyce  there  was  no  fear.  Cousin  Sophy  would 
mother  her  in  her  own  comfortable  fashion,  and  The 
Pines  would  be  a  real  home  to  her. 

I  had  been  told  that  Mr.  Gordon  lived  a  secluded 
life,  buried  in  his  studies,  and  that  his  sister,  who  lived 
with  him,  was  decidedly  odd,  and  even  Mr.  Crampton 
spoke  of  them  guardedly. 

*  Miss  Gordon  is  much  respected  in  Cromford,'  he 
said  once.     '  She  devotes  herself  to  good  works  and 
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to  looking  after  her  brother.  They  lead  a  very  quiet 
life.' 

•  And  they  will  expect  me  to  lead  a  very  quiet  life, 
too/  was  my  inward  response  to  this.  '  I  know  I 
shall  hate  my  existence,  ior  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  the  rebellion  of  youth  against  tedium  and  dullness. 
We  have  only  one  life,'  I  would  say  sometimes  to 
Miss  Jackson.  '  Surely  it  is  our  bounden  duty  to 
make  the  most  of  it ;  it  cannot  be  intended  that  any 
one  should  lead  a  dull,  mopy  existence.' 

'  My  dear,'  she  answered  once  very  gently,  '  do  you 
remember  what  Kingsley  said?  "That  every  human 
being  is  a  romance,  a  miracle  to  himself  now,  and  will 
appear  as  one  to  all  the  world  in  that  day." '  And 
then  she  went  on,  '  Surely  the  commonest,  the  most 
prosaic  life  is  not  v/ithout  its  grandeur,  its  mighty 
horizons,  its  small  battlefields,  where  right  and  wrong 
and  good  and  evil  fight  from  dawn  to  eve  !  When 
I  think  of  the  result  of  even  one  so-called  insignificant 
life,  I  am  lost  in  the  immensity  of  vision  that  seems  to 
open  upon  me.' 

I  sighed  as  I  remembered  those  words  now,  how 
her  face  had  lighted  up  as  she  said  them.  Was 
I  ever  to  hear  such  wise  talk  again  ?  And  there  was 
another  quotation  she  loved  to  repeat  to  me,  and 
which  she  always  said  was  equally  true.  She  took  it 
from  a  favourite  little  volume  that  she  much  prized, 
the  wise  and  witty  thoughts  of  a  poet  queen.  *  You 
can  never  be  tired  of  life,  you  are  only  tired  of  your- 
self.' And  I  was  tired  that  night,  numb  and  weary 
with  that  soul-weariness  that  the  young  know  as  well 
as  the  old,  that  exhaustion  that  follows  some  unfore- 
seen shock,  when  we  have  no  wings  to  carry  us  into 
purer  air,  and  we  feel  of  the  earth,  earthy. 

I  was  shedding  bitter  tears  under  cover  of  the  dark- 
ness, when  suddenly  some  voice  from  the  other  end 
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of  the  street  broke  the  stillness.  It  was  a  woman's 
voice,  and  a  child's  shrill  treble  was  chiming  in.  I 
knew  the  words  well ;  it  was  a  New  Year's  hymn  that 
we  used  to  sing  at  St.  Leonard's — 

'  Can  a  child  presume  to  choose 
Where  and  how  to  live, 
Can  a  father's  love  refuse 
All  the  best  to  give?' 

The  voices  suddenly  broke  off,  but  I  could  finish  it 
myself — 

'More  Thou  givest  every  day 
Than  the  best  can  claim, 
Nor  withholdest  aught  that  may 
Glorify  Thy  Name.' 

This,  then,  was  the  end  of  life.  Not  to  cry  out  for  a 
wider  existence,  but  to  do  the  best  with  our  circum- 
stances, and  to  glorify  God. 

'Can  a  child  presume  to  choose  where  and  how  to 
live  ? '  Well,  I  would  presume  no  more.  Those 
words  had  been  a  message  to  me.  What  though 
my  earthly  parents  were  in  another  world,  our 
Heavenly  Father  would  not  desert  us.  And  as  this 
thought  crossed  my  mind,  it  seemed  as  though  an 
invisible  hand  was  wiping  away  my  tears. 


CHAPTER   III 

TWO  LETTERS 

'  Let  us  be  lambs  in  disposition  towards  each  other.' — Aristophanes. 

)HEN  Mr.  Crampton  called  the  next  afternoon, 
I  informed  him  of  our  proposed  arrangement 
as  briefly  as  possible.  I  thought  he  looked 
at  me  a  little  inquisitively,  when  I  told  him  that  Joyce 
would  go  to  The  Pines. 

'  You  are  quite  sure  that  you  wish  this  ?  '  he  asked, 
as  he  shuffled  his  papers  a  little  nervously  together ; 
but  I  managed  to  evade  this  question. 

'  It  is  quite  settled,'  I  went  on,  '  but  Joyce  must  not 
go  to  The  Pines  yet,  until  all  danger  of  infection  is 
over,  so  I  suppose  we  must  just  stop  on  here.*  But 
Mr.  Crampton  hesitated  a  good  deal  over  this ;  he 
would  write  to  Mrs.  Gregory  and  get  his  instructions; 
he  was  not  at  all  sure  that  she  would  wish  us  to 
remain  at  Heathcote  Street.  There  was  some  talk  of 
taking  a  house  at  Brighton  until  after  Christmas.  No 
one  else  had  taken  the  fever,  and  the  boy  was  re- 
covering fast ;  he  thought  it  very  probable  that  Miss 
Joyce  would  be  asked  to  join  them  as  they  passed 
through  London,  and  he  would  let  us  know  this 
later  on. 

Joyce  was  very  quiet  that  afternoon,  and  scarcely 
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opened  hef  lips.  I  think  the  lawyer's  keen  looks  and 
sharp  questioning  alarmed  her.  When  I  went  outside 
with  Mr,  Crampton  he  rather  surprised  me. 

'  I  suppose  this  is  the  best  arrangement  that  can  be 
made,'  he  said  a  little  gruffly ;  '  but  I  wish  you  could 
both  live  with  Mrs.  Gregory — nice  motherly  woman, 
and  plenty  of  young  life ;  they  are  quiet  folk  down  at 
Cromford.' 

'Yes — I  am  afraid  so,  but  I  have  never  seen  either" 
of  my  cousins.     I  believe  Mr.  Gordon  is  a  very  clever 
man.' 

'  Yes,  he  is  a  bit  of  a  bookworm,  but  I  don't  know 
the  line  he  takes.  Well,  well,  my  dear  young  lady,  we 
must  just  make  the  best  of  things ;  it  is  not  all  gold 
that  glitters^  and  perhaps  Miss  Joyce  will  not  have 
the  best  of  it  in  the  end.'  And  then  he  shook  my 
hand  very  heartily  and  went  off,  and  I  think  I  felt  all 
the  better  for  this  blunt  consolation. 

We  received  two  letters  the  next  day.  Joyce  read 
hers  with  manifest  delight. 

It  was  really  a  very  kind  letter  that  Cousin  Sophy 
sent,  and  only  a  good-hearted  woman  could  have 
written  it. 

'  You  two  poor  dears,'  it  began,  '  how  sorry  I  am 
for  you !  but  I  know  Rufa  will  find  a  kind  friend  in 
Miss  Gordon,  and  I  hope  will  be  very  comfortable, 
for  who  could  help  being  kind  to  two  poor  motherless 
girls?  Never  mind,  my  pet,  you  shall  be  my  child 
now,  and  you  will  have  Louie  and  Bee  and  Ada  for 
your  own  sisters  ;  they  have  always  been  fond  of 
you,  and  so  have  the  boys.  '^  Oh,  mother,  I  do  hope 
Joyce  will  be  the  one  to  come  ;  "  yes,  actually  Charlie 
said  that ;  but  you  must  not  let  Rufa  know  this.' 

But  Joyce  had  already  stumbled  on  this  unlucky 
sentence,  and  had  half  read  it  before  she  saw   her 
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mistake.  '  Dear  Rufa,  I  am  sure  she  is  as  j^ood  as 
gold,  though  the  boys  will  call  her  prim  and  particular  ; 
but  there,  boys  will  be  boys,  and  you  were  always 
their  favourite. 

*  Now,  my  dear  child,  I  must  tell  you  that  we  have 
taken  a  house  at  Brighton  for  the  winter.  My  husband 
is  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  sanitary  arrangements 
at  The  Pines ;  you  know  what  a  craze  he  has  on  all 
matters  of  hygiene,  and  now  Wilfrid's  illness  has 
frightened  him,  though  the  dear  boy  certainly  caught 
the  fever  at  school — I  am  positive  on  that  point. 

'We  shall  leave  him  behind  under  Mrs.  Paton's 
care;  she  is  an  admirable  creature,  don't  you  remember 
how  she  nursed  Huey  in  the  measles?  We  are  coming 
up  with  the  children,  bag  and  baggage,  next  Tuesday, 
and  shall  spend  one  night  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel, 
and  if  you  will  be  with  us  by  luncheon  on  Wednes- 
day, we  will  go  down  by  the  Pullman. 

'  I  hope  dear  Rufa  will  come  too,  it  will  be  delight- 
ful to  have  a  glimpse  of  her. 

*  With  fondest  love, 

'  Your  affectionate  cousin, 

'  Sophia  Louisa  Gregory.' 

'  Isn't  it  a  dear  letter  ? '  and  Joyce  actually  kissed  it 
with  a  sort  of  rapture,  and  then  she  caught  my  eye 
and  coloured  up. 

*  I  wish  I  had  not  read  Charlie's  unlucky  speech, 
but  you  don't  really  mind,  do  you,  Rufa  ?  you  know 
Miss  Jackson  liked  you  best,  and  so  did  many  of  the 
girls.  The  boys  are  always  so  full  of  their  nonsense  ; 
it  is  just  blarney,  as  I  tell  Charlie.' 

'You  need  not  apologize,'  I  returned  coldly;  '  I  am 
quite  aware  that  none  of  the  Gregory  boys  cared  for 
me,  they  have  shown  me  that  plainly  enough.     Now 
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If  you  will  be  quiet  for  a  moment  I  will  read  my 
letter.'  But,  to  Joyce's  manifest  disappointment,  I  did 
not  read  it  aloud. 

Before  I  commenced  I  regarded  the  grey  paper 
and  pointed,  angular  handwriting  with  marked  dis- 
favour. I  was  somewhat  critical  on  the  subject  of 
caligraphy,  and  thought  that  nothing  could  surpass 
my  dear  Miss  Jackson's  bold,  beautiful  handwriting. 

'The  Hermitage,  Upper  Cromford. 

*  My  dear  Rufa, 

'Your  letter  has  just  reached  me,  and  I  have  read 
it  to  my  brother. 

'That  man  is  born  to  trouble  is  obvious  to  the 
youngest  of  us.  You  have  informed  me,  very  briefly, 
it  is  true,  but  with  the  utmost  propriety  and  good 
feeling  that  you  have  accepted  the  shelter  of  our  roof, 
at  least  for  a  time,  for  I  am  quite  aware  that  a  change 
of  arrangement  may  be  possible  when  you  are  your 
own  mistress ;  but  until  then  I  will  do  my  best  to 
make  you  comfortable. 

'  I  think  it  will  put  matters  on  a  better  footing  if 
I  mention  one  or  two  things  before  we  meet.  First, 
that  we  have  very  small  means,  and  that  you  must 
not  expect  luxuries  while  you  are  with  us;  and, 
secondly,  that  my  brother,  partly  on  account  of  ill- 
health  and  his  own  studious  habits,  leads  an  exceed- 
ingly quiet  life. 

'  I  am  afraid  that  this  will  not  appear  a  very 
attractive  prospect  to  a  young  lady  who  has  only  just 
left  school,  but  I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  think 
that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and,  as  my  old  mother 
used  to  say,  "Forewarned  is  forearmed."  What  a 
weight  of  wisdom  there  is  in  one  pithy  proverb  !  For 
myself,  I  have  long  learnt  to  be  satisfied  with  small 
mercies,  and  not  to  expect  miracles. 
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'  If  you  will  let  mc  know  the  day  you  propose  to 
come  to  us,  and  also  the  time  of  your  train,  I  will 
meet  you  at  the  station. 

'  My  brother  unites  with  me  in  kind  greeting. 
'Your  affectionate  cousin, 
'  MoNA  Gordon. 

*  PS. — Please  remember  you  must  change  at  Wok- 
ington.  You  need  not  give  the  porter  more  than 
twopence.' 

I  read  this  letter  twice  over,  and  then  I  pushed  it  to 
Joyce.    She  made  a  wry  face  when  she  had  finished  it. 

'  How  stiffly  and  oddly  she  writes  I  she  must  be 
a  fussy  old  maid.  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  should  not 
like  her  one  bit.  What  a  ridiculous  postscript  too ! 
I  am  afraid  she  is  stingy  as  well  as  disagreeable.' 
And  as  my  opinion  exactly  coincided  with  Joyce's, 
I  thought  it  best  to  be  silent. 

But  for  the  rest  of  the  day  I  remained  in  a  gloomy, 
unapproachable  frame  of  mind.  Joyce  made  more 
than  one  attempt  to  cheer  me  up,  but  she  lost  heart 
at  last,  and  coaxed  Miriam  to  take  her  to  Hyde  Park. 
During  their  absence  I  brooded  over  the  fire  in  a 
perfect  luxury  of  self-pity,  and  at  last  succeeded  in 
fretting  myself  into  a  bad  sick-headache. 

Joyce  was  very  good  to  me  for  the  remainder  of 
the  evening — physical  suffering  of  any  kind  appealed 
to  her  sympathy.  She  sat  by  my  side,  changing  the 
wet  rags  on  my  forehead,  or  smoothing  my  hair  with 
her  soft  fingers  ;  indeed,  she  almost  cried  over  me 
at  last. 

'  I  do  wish  Cousin  Sophy  would  have  us  both,'  she 
burst  out  suddenly.  '  I  do  hate  the  thought  of  that 
Gordon  woman  !  Oh  dear  !  oh  dear  !  if  I  could  only 
be  as  good  and  unselfish  as  you ! — but  I  can't'  in 
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a  despairing  voice,  '  it  is  not  in  me,  and  I  must — 
I  must  go  to  The  Pines.' 

Strange  to  say,  I  never  felt  so  fond  of  Joyce  as  I  did 
then ;  she  was  really  unhappy  about  me,  I  could  see 
that  the  tears  were  running  down  her  cheeks.  Joyce 
always  cried  so  beautifully,  tears  never  disfigured  her, 
her  blue  eyes  just  filled  and  brimmed  over,  like  flowers 
distilling  dew.  I  felt  a  genuine  wish  to  comfort 
her. 

*  We  must  make  the  best  of  it^  Joyce,'  I  said  wearily. 
'  Things  may  be  better  than  they  seem.  Cousin  Mona 
may  be  eccentric  and  a  little  odd,  but  I  may  not 
dislike  her  after  all ;  some  people  are  not  easy  to 
know  at  first.' 

'You  must  promise  to  write  me  full  particulars  of 
everything,'  she  returned  eagerly ;  '  and  if  you  are 
very  unhappy,  perhaps  Cousin  Sophy  will  invite  you 
for  a  nice  long  visit.  You  will  send  me  long  letters, 
will  you  not,  darling  ? '  And  when  I  agreed  to  this, 
she  seemed  more  content. 

The  next  day,  as  my  head  was  better,  we  went  to 
the  British  Museum.  Joyce  proposed  it  rather  shyly 
at  breakfast-time.  '  We  must  do  something,  you 
know,'  she  urged  rather  sensibly,  '  and  we  have  no 
piano  or  books.''  And  when  I  languidly  acquiesced, 
she  kissed  me  quite  gratefully. 

Poor  little  Joyce,  she  was  very  charming  those  last 
few  days,  very  sweet  and  winning,  as  though  she 
wanted  to  make  up  to  me  for  her  one  act  of  selfish- 
ness. And  how  pretty  she  looked,  moving  about 
our  dull  sitting-room !  her  black  dress  only  set  off  to 
perfection  her  fair  skin  and  wavy  golden  hair.  As 
Miss  Jackson  had  said,  she  was  very  young  and 
pretty,  and  then  the  girls  had  petted  her  so  !  I  am 
quite  sure  that  her  conscience  pricked  her  now  and 
then,  for  sometimes  she  would   look   at   me  rather 
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mournfully,  and  then  jump  up  from  her  seat  and  give 
me  a  hasty  kiss.  And  wlien  the  last  morning  came, 
and  we  were  waiting  for  the  cub  that  was  to  take  us 
and  our  luggage  to  Victoria,  she  came  up  and  put  her 
face  against  my  shoulder. 

'  Oh,  Rufa  dear,  are  you  sure  that  you  forgive  me 
for  being  such  a  selfish  little  brute?  ' 

'  Yes,  of  course,  Joyce  ;  and  there  is  no  need  for 
you  to  call  yourself  names.' 

'  I  wish  you  had  not  reminded  me  about  that  doll, 
though.  What  a  mean  little  child  I  must  have  been  ! 
Why  did  you  not  box  my  ears  ?  I  am  sure  I  heartily 
deserved  it.  And  I  never  really  cared  for  Patty. 
I  liked  my  own  one-eyed  Clara  much  better.' 

It  was  impossible  to  keep  from  laughing,  and  yet,  in 
spite  of  her  droll  tone,  Joyce  was  in  earnest.  I  believe 
that  act  of  baby-selfishness  quite  weighed  on  her 
conscience.     She  was  a  little  huffy  when  I  laughed. 

'  I  wish  you  would  be  kind,  Rufa,'  she  said,  in  rather 
an  injured  voice,  'and  not  snub  a  person;  but  you 
never  will  be  nice — but  I  want  you  to  be  ; '  v/hich  in 
plain  English  meant  that  I  did  not  respond  to  her 
sentimentality. 

But  she  recovered  her  temper  when  we  got  into  the 
cab,  and  pointed  out  every  object  of  interest  on  the 
way.  As  we  were  to  have  luncheon  with  Cousin 
Sophy,  we  drove  straight  to  Victoria,  and  left  our 
luggage  in  the  cloak-room,  and  then  went  on  to  the 
Grosvenor. 

I  think  we  both  felt  very  young  and  small  as  the 
waiter  ushered  us  into  the  immense  drawing-room, 
where  we  found  Cousin  Sophy  in  her  bonnet  sitting 
on  one  side  of  the  big  fireplace,  and  her  eldest 
daughter  Louise  on  the  other. 

Cousin  Sophy  did  not  rise  from  her  chair,  but  she 
welcomed  us  literally  with  open  arms.    She  was  rather 
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stout  and  unwieldy,  which  indisposed  her  to  any 
exertion,  but  her  features  were  handsome.  She  made 
Louise  place  chairs  on  each  side  of  her,  and  kept 
squeezing  our  hands  affectionately  —  the  process 
would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  Cousin  Sophy's 
soft,  plump  hands  had  not  been  covered  with  rings. 
The  head  of  a  ruby  serpent  was  embedded  in  my 
flesh  at  every  kind  pressure. 

'  My  poor  dear  children,'  she  said  over  and  over 
again,  '  my  heart  bleeds  for  you.  Louise  and  I  were 
talking  about  you  just  now — were  we  not,  Louise? 
— and  Louise  was  saying — dear  me,  what  were  you 
saying,  my  love  ?  for  I  have  quite  forgotten.' 

'  Nothing  of  any  consequence,  mamma ' — and  then 
I  intercepted  a  very  significant  glance  between  her 
and  Joyce.  She  was  a  very  fine-looking  girl,  and  had 
her  mother's  handsome  features,  but  she  had  not 
inherited  her  mother's  geniality.  Louise  had  an  un- 
demonstrative nature,  and  cared  for  few  people  ;  but 
Joyce  was  always  a  great  favourite  with  her. 

Beatrix,  or  Bee,  as  they  used  to  call  her,  was  more 
to  my  taste ;  but  when  I  asked  after  her.  Cousin 
Sophy  told  us  that  she  and  the  boys  had  gone  to 
Brighton  by  a  morning  train.  *  Louise  and  I  had  to 
go  to  Marshall  and  Snelgrove's,  so  we  decided  to  take 
the  Pullman,  Does  your  train  leave  before  ours, 
Rufa  ? '  When  I  answered  in  the  negative,  she  seemed 
quite  satisfied. 

But  she  was  very  kind  to  me,  and  drew  me  aside 
after  luncheon  for  a  little  private  conversation,  and 
we  sat  down  hand  in  hand  by  the  window  looking 
towards  Eaton  Square. 

'  My  dear  Rufa,'  she  said  seriously,  *  I  do  wish 
I  could  have  mothered  you  as  well  as  my  little  Joyce 
yonder  ;  but  your  cousin  Ralph  said  that  as  we  had 
three  girls  of  our  own,  we  could  not  possibly  manage 
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more  than  one  more.     And,  as  he  pointed  out,  the 
Gordons  are  just  as  near  relatives  as  we  are.' 

'  Dear  Cousin  Sophy,  of  course ;  I  understand. 
Nothing  on  earth  would  have  induced  me  to  burden 
you ;  I  am  only  grateful  to  you  for  your  kindness  to 
Joyce.' 

'Who  could  help  being  kind  to  her,  dear  pet?'  she 
returned,  waving  a  kiss  to  the  two  girls.  '  She  gets 
prettier  every  day ;  my  Louise  is  devoted  to  her,  and 
so  are  the  boys  and  Bee  ;  and  as  for  Ada,  I  believe 
the  child  worships  her.' 

'I  am  quite  sure  it  was  a  right  decision,'  I  returned, 
gravely  ;  but  my  cheeks  were  burning  at  that  moment. 
'Joyce  seems  to  belong  to  you  already.  She  would 
have  been  miserable  anywhere  else.' 

'  Well,  you  may  be  sure  that  we  shall  do  our  best 
for  her,'  returned  the  kind  creature,  tying  her  smart 
bonnet-strings  in  her  usual  careless  fashion.  '  I  do 
hope  you  will  be  happy,  Rufa.  Cromford  is  a  very  nice 
little  place,  and  the  sea-breezes  will  give  you  a  colour  ; 
you  are  far  too  pale,  my  love — at  least  I  thought 
you  looking  pale  during  luncheon.  I  hope — I  do 
hope  you  are  not  anaemic  ;  all  my  girls  are  strong 
and  robust ;  they  can  walk  any  distance  with  their 
brothers.' 

'  I  think  I  am  strong,'  I  returned,  soberly ;  but  I  am 
afraid  Cousin  Sophy  did  not  believe  me,  for  she  sighed, 
and  then  changed  the  subject. 

I  was  sure  then,  and  I  knew  it  for  a  certainty  after- 
wards, that  it  was  not  Cousin  Sophy's  fault  that  my 
home,  too,  was  not  to  be  at  The  Pines.  Just  as  I  was 
bidding  them  good-bye  on  the  platform,  she  pressed 
a  crumpled  paper  into  my  hand,  which  I  found  out 
afterwards  contained  a  ten-pound  note — rather  a  wel- 
come sight  to  a  girl  whose  dress  and  pocket-money 
would  be  limited  to  twenty-five  pounds  a  year. 
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Joyce  clung  to  me  at  the  last  in  rather  a  pathetic 
manner.  '  Oh,  Rufa,  I  do  wish  I  were  not  going  to 
leave  you  ;  I  do  wish  I  had  been  nicer  ! '  But  I  could 
not  answer  her  for  the  choking  in  my  throat.  Shall 
I  ever  forget  that  moment  of  terrible  loneliness,  as 
Joyce  stood  waving  her  handkerchief  from  the  window 
of  the  Pullman  car,  and  I  remained  on  the  platform 
alone  ? 


CHAPTER  IV 

A   FRIEND   IN   NEED 
'  What  must  be,  must  be.' — Homer. 

FELT  as  forlorn  as  any  deserted  infant  when 
the  train  moved  out  of  the  station,  and  my 
eyes  were  dim  as  I  followed  the  porter  to 
whose  charge  Cousin  Sophy  had  committed  me.  I 
rather  imagine  that  she  had  slipped  a  handsome 
gratuity  into  his  hand,  he  was  so  civil  and  obliging, 
so  extremely  solicitous  for  my  comfort. 

He  had  chosen  a  compartment  with  two  Sisters  of 
Charity  in  it,  evidently  Roman  Catholics,  for  they 
read  their  Breviaries  during  the  entire  journey  ;  their 
smooth,  pale  faces  and  moving  lips  fascinated  me, 
until  the  hurried  entrance  of  two  gentlemen  distracted 
my  attention. 

They  were  somewhat  breathless,  and  the  moment 
they  had  taken  their  seats  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
carriage  the  train  was  set  in  motion. 

'  I  call  that  a  regular  fluke,  Redford,'  observed  one 
young  man  ;  '  we  put  on  pace  that  last  quarter  of 
a  mile,  but  it  was  a  pretty  close  shave,  though.' 

'  It  was  all  your  fault,'  returned  the  other.  '  I 
was  punctual  to  a  moment,  and   you  never  turned 
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up  until  a  quarter-past  three.  Next  time  you  intend 
to  be  casual,  old  man,  you  can  just  let  me  know 
beforehand.' 

A  chuckling  laugh  was  the  sole  answer  to  this  ;  and 
then,  after  the  manner  of  English  travellers,  they 
unfolded  their  papers  and  read  hard,  as  though  their 
sole  object  in  life  was  to  devour  as  much  print  as 
possible. 

I  was  so  listless  and  ill  at  ease,  so  weary  of  my  own 
miserable  thoughts,  that  I  longed  to  follow  their 
example.  The  country  through  which  we  were  pass- 
ing was  flat  and  uninteresting,  and  I  found  myself 
watching  my  fellow-travellers  with  a  sort  of  languid 
curiosity. 

The  calm,  expressionless  faces  of  the  Roman 
sisters  palled  on  me  after  a  time,  then  I  fell  to 
wondering  whether  the  two  young  men  were  brothers. 
Redford  was  possibly  a  Christian  name.  To  be  sure, 
they  were  not  in  the  least  alike.  One  was  a  tall, 
high-shouldered  young  man,  with  rather  fair  hair  and 
pince-nez,  his  voice  was  particularly  pleasant ;  the 
other  short,  rather  broad  and  thick-set,  with  a  reddish- 
brown  moustache ;  but  after  a  few  minutes  I  grew 
ashamed  of  these  idle  cogitations,  and  presently  lost 
myself  in  sad  reflections.  I  had  slept  badly  the 
previous  night,  and  I  think  I  must  have  fallen  into 
a  doze,  for  I  had  a  queer  fancy  that  Joyce  was 
sitting  opposite  to  me.  The  first  thing  that  aroused 
me  was  the  door  opening.  The  two  sisters  were 
getting  out. 

'  Is  this  Wokington  ? '  I  asked  anxiously.  Per- 
haps the  sister  I  addressed  was  a  little  deaf,  for  she 
took  no  notice  of  my  question.  The  next  moment 
the  high-shouldered  young  man  threw  down  his 
paper — 

'  We   have   passed  Wokington,'   he   said   quickly ; 
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'  ought  you  to  have  got  out  there  ?  What  a  pity  I ' 
for  my  vexed  look  was  sufficient  answer. 

'  I  was  to  have  changed  there  for  Cromford,*  was 
my  reply.  '  I  must  have  been  asleep.  What  shall 
I  do  ?  I  have  no  idea  where  the  train  is  going.* 
I  suppose  my  voice  was  full  of  despair,  for  the  other 
young  man  threw  down  his  paper  also,  and  looked 
at  me. 

'  We  shall  stop  next  at  Chillingham,'  he  said.  *  It 
is  an  awful  nuisance,  of  course,  but  there  is  no  cause 
for  alarm.  We  shall  be  there  in  twenty  minutes,  and 
you  can  take  the  first  train  back  straight  to  Crom- 
ford. Let  me  see,  when  is  the  next  Cromford  train, 
Redford  ? ' 

'  There  is  nothing  before  the  7.15.  We  shall  just  miss 
the  5.30.'  He  took  out  his  watch  and  consulted  it 
carefully.  '  No,  there  is  no  chance  of  catching  it ; 
I  am  afraid  you  will  have  to  wait  at  Chillingham  an 
hour  and  three-quarters.' 

I  could  have  wrung  my  hands  with  misery  and 
vexation.  What  would  Cousin  Mona  think  of  such 
childish  carelessness  ?  it  would  give  her  a  bad 
impression  of  me  ;  then  I  remembered  my  luggage. 
They  both  smiled  a  little  at  this  fresh  complication, 
but  the  young  man  with  the  pince-nez  hastened  to 
console  me. 

'  I  suppose  they  labelled  it  all  right  at  Victoria  ?  ' 

'Oh  yes  ;  my  friends  saw  to  that.' 

'  Then  it  will  have  been  taken  out  at  Wokington, 
and  you  will  find  it  at  Cromford,  unless  there  were 
any  .special  directions  to  tell  them  where  to  send  it.' 

'  I  directed  it  to  The  Hermitage,  Upper  Cromford,' 
I  replied  disconsolately  ;  and  then  a  look  of  surprise 
crossed  their  faces. 

'You  are  going  to  The  Hermitage?'  It  was  the 
thick-set  young  man  who  said  this.     '  Oh,  it  will  be 
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all  right,  every  one  knows  Miss  Gordon — they  are 
great  friends  of  mine.' 

'  Indeed ! '  I  am  afraid  this  intelligence  did  not 
particularly  interest  me.  I  very  much  preferred  the 
look  of  his  companion.  *  Do  you  know  my  cousins 
too  ? '  turning  to  the  one  he  had  called  Redford. 

'  No,  I  have  not  that  pleasure,  but  I  think  my  wife 
has  some  sort  of  acquaintance  with  Miss  Gordon.'  He 
had  a  wife  then,  and  yet  he  looked  young.  'Oh, 
you  may  make  your  mind  quite  easy  with  respect  to 
your  luggage  ;  the  omnibus-people  will  deliver  it  all 
right.' 

'  Yes,  and  Miss  Gordon  will  be  at  the  station,' 

*  My  word  !  the  plot  thickens,'  returned  his  com- 
panion. '  I  think  it  will  be  as  well  to  wire  from 
Chillingham  that  the  young  lady  is  safe.  What  do 
you  say,  Redford  ?  It  will  give  Miss  Gordon  a  bit  of 
a  scare  to  see  the  luggage  minus  its  owner.' 

*  Oh,  I  will  telegraph,  if  that  is  what  you  mean,' 
I  returned  rather  coldly.  '  Thank  you  very  much  for 
answering  my  questions,  but  I  understand  what  to 
do  now.' 

I  flattered  myself  that  I  said  this  with  a  great  deal 
of  dignity,  and  quite  after  Miss  Jackson's  manner,  but 
I  was  a  good  deal  vexed  to  see  an  amused  glance 
pass  between  the  young  men — it  said  so  plainly, '  An 
airified  school-girl,  trying  to  do  the  correct  thing.' 
Then  they  read  their  papers  again  until  we  reached 
Chillingham,  when  they  began  collecting  their  black 
bags  and  brown  paper  parcels. 

The  young  man  in  the  pince-nes  seemed  in  a  hurry, 
for  he  jumped  out  quickly  and  just  raised  his  hat  as 
he  passed.  '  My  friend  will  show  you  the  way  to  the 
telegraph-office,'  he  said  pleasantly.  '  Ta-ta,  Scott, 
the  missus  will  be  waiting  for  me,  and  I  am  late 
already  ; '  and  the  next  minute  he  was  out  of  sight 
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'  You  had  better  let  me  wire,  it  will  save  you 
trouble,'  observed  the  one  he  called  Scott,  coming  so 
close  to  my  elbow  that  I  nearly  jumped.  He  had 
a  round,  boyish-looking  face  and  very  wide-open  blue 
eyes,  but  I  had  taken  it  into  my  head  that  he  was 
officious  and  a  little  pushing,  and  my  manner  con- 
tinued frosty. 

'  Thank  you,  but  I  should  prefer  to  do  it  myself.' 

'AH  right  then,'  with  the  utmost  good  humour, 
*  there  is  the  office,  and  you  will  find  the  clerk  ready 
to  take  your  instructions.'  And,  with  a  stiff  bow, 
I  entered  the  office. 

What  an  absurd  little  message  it  looked  :  '  Passed 
Wokington — came  on  to  Chillingham,  take  first  train 
back.'  I  felt  very  small,  a  mere  insignificant  chit  of 
a  schoolgirl,  as  I  paid  my  money,  but  the  sight  of  the 
ten-pound  note  in  my  purse  a  little  consoled  me. 

'  Don't  you  think  you  had  better  have  a  cup  of 
tea  ? '  And  there  was  the  obnoxious  Scott  at  my 
elbow  again.  '  You  will  be  famished  before  you  reach 
The  Hermitage.' 

'No,  thank  you.  I  would  rather  sit  down  in  the 
waiting-room ; '  for  much  as  I  wanted  the  tea  I  was 
dying  to  get  rid  of  him.  What  was  it  to  me  that  he 
knew  Cousin  Mona  ?  He  had  no  sort  of  right  to  thrust 
himself  on  my  acquaintance. 

'  And  there  is  nothing  that  I  can  do  for  you  ? '  in 
a  friendly  voice. 

'  Nothing,  thank  you.' 

'Very  well  then,  I  will  make  tracks  ;'  and  he  had 
raised  his  hat  and  was  turning  away,  when  he  came 
back  to  me  again.  '  Do  change  your  mind  about  tea, 
you  do  look  so  awfully  tired  and  bothered.'  But 
I  only  shook  my  head  ;  in  some  moods  martyrdom 
gives  a  grim  enjoyment,  and  I  was  determined  to 
endure  stoically  until  the  bitter  end. 
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I  sat  down  in  the  gloomy  waiting-room.  There 
was  no  fire  in  the  black  burnished  grate  ;  a  porter 
came  in  and  lighted  the  gas,  but  it  looked  very  com- 
fortless and  dismal.  How  foolish  of  me  to  refuse  that 
tea,  just  out  of  pique !  My  head  was  beginning  to 
throb  with  weariness.  Well,  it  served  me  right.  Then 
I  unclosed  my  eyes  as  the  door  opened,  and  a  lady 
came  in  laden  with  packages. 

She  threw  them  down  on  the  round  table,  and  then 
looked  at  me  a  little  inquisitively.  She  was  quite 
young,  and  very  pretty ;  a  dark-eyed  and  dark-haired 
brunette,  and  there  was  a  pleasant  air  of  alertness 
about  her.  She  was  dressed  very  nicely  in  brown 
tweed,  with  a  close  little  hat  that  just  suited  her. 

'  Mr.  Scott  told  me  to  look  out  for  you,'  she  said, 
suddenly  crossing  the  room  and  accosting  me.  '  You 
are  the  young  lady  who  missed  the  Cromford  train, 
are  you  not,  and  are  going  to  The  Hermitage  ?  I  am 
going  down  by  the  same  train,  and  as  I  know  Miss 
Gordon  a  little,  I  hope  you  will  let  me  be  of  use 
to  you.' 

She  spoke  in  a  brisk,  decided  way,  but  her  voice 
was  agreeable,  and  had  a  burr  or  accent  in  it  that 
attracted  my  attention.  I  found  out  afterwards  that 
she  was  Scotch. 

'  You  are  very  kind,'  I  stammered. 

•Oh,  I  am  used  to  looking  after  people — it  is 
quite  my  vocation,  and  Mr.  Scott  seemed  concerned 
about  you.  He  said  you  did  look  so  tired  and  seedy ! 
Do  you  knov/  there  is  a  capital  fire  in  the  refresh- 
ment-room? Suppose  we  go  there  and  have  some 
tea?'  and  this  time  I  did  not  refuse.  I  felt  I  had 
sulked  long  enough.  Things  looked  a  little  more 
hopeful,  as  I  sat  in  a  cosy  corner  of  the  refreshment- 
room  sipping  my  tea,  which  the  young  lady  herself 
brought  to  me.     'There,  I  hope  I  have  catered  for 
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you  properly,'  she  said,  with  a  little  wrinkle  of  anxiety. 
'  I  thought  you  would  like  a  roll  and  butter  better 
than  stale  cake.  Why  is  cake  always  stale  at  stations  ? ' 
and  she  seemed  amused  at  my  gratitude.  '  I  like 
waiting  on  people,  it  comes  naturally  to  me  ;  and  then 
Mr.  Scott  begged  me  to  make  you  comfortable.' 

'  Mr.  Scott ! '  I  suppose  my  voice  expressed  some 
surprise,  for  she  said  hastily — 

'  Yes,  he  and  my  husband  are  great  friends.  We 
were  going  to  have  tea  with  him  at  Bank  House,  only 
he  suggested  that  I  might  be  of  use  to  you.  He  is 
the  manager  of  the  Chillingham  Bank — he  is  young 
to  be  in  such  a  good  position,  but  the  Scotts  have 
always  been  so  respected.  He  is  older  than  you 
would  guess  from  his  boyish  exterior,'  I  digested 
this  in  silence,  but  she  did  not  seem  to  perceive  my 
want  of  interest.  '  I  think  it  is  quite  time  for  me  to 
introduce  myself,'  she  continued  in  her  frank  manner. 
'  My  name  is  Redford ;  you  spoke  to  my  husband, 
you  know,  a  fair  young  man  with  pince-nez.  We  shall 
be  near  neighbours  of  yours.  We  live  at  Hazel  Cottage, 
a  bow-windowed  house,  just  turning  down  from  Upper 
Cromford.  It  is  only  a  small  house,  but  then  we  are 
beginners.  My  husband  is  a  solicitor  in  Chillingham  ; 
he  is  with  his  uncle.  The  firm  is  Redford  and 
Nicholson,  but  of  course  he  is  not  a  partner  yet.' 

It  was  certainly  very  kind  of  her  to  tell  me  all  this. 
Insensibly  I  began  to  thaw,  and  to  be  confidential  in 
my  turn. 

'  I  have  come  to  live  at  Cromford  with  my  cousins, 
the  Gordons,  but  they  are  perfect  strangers  to  me,  and 
we  have  never  met.' 

'  That  is  rather  trying,  is  it  not  ? '  in  a  voice  full  of 
sympathy. 

'  It  is  more  than  trying,  it  is  utterly  miserable,'  my 
eyes  suddenly  filling   with   tears.     '  I  know  nothing 
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about  them,  and  they  cannot  possibly  want  me,  but 
there  is  no  other  place  for  me  to  go  to.' 

Mrs.  Redford  looked  very  grave.  *  Dear  me,  how 
sad  I  Do  you  mean,'  and  here  she  glanced  at  my 
dress,  *  that  you  are  all  alone  in  the  world  ? ' 

'  No,  I  have  a  sister  nearly  two  years  younger  than 
myself.  She  has  gone  to  live  with  some  rich  cousins  ; 
they  have  a  beautiful  place  in  Hertfordshire,  called 
The  Pines.' 

'  I  believe  I  stayed  there  once  before  I  was  married. 
Is  not  your  cousin's  name  Gregory? — a  stout,  fair, 
good-looking  woman  ;  and  the  girls  are  good-looking 
too ;  they  know  all  about  me,'  evidently  enjoying  my 
astonishment.  '  I  was  at  school  with  Louise.  When 
you  write,  just  ask  if  she  does  not  remember  Lilian 
Ferard.' 

'  How  strange !  how  very  strange  that  you  should 
know  my  cousins  ! ' 

*  Yes,  it  is  rather  odd,  certainly ;  but  this  is  a  small 
world,  after  ail.  One  has  a  knack  of  knocking  up 
against  people  one  knows ;  how  amused  Howell  will 
be  when  I  tell  him !  It  is  quite  a  joke  with  him,  the 
number  of  my  friends  and  acquaintances.  I  believe 
I  am  rather  sociable  by  nature.  Well,  I  hope  we 
shall  be  good  friends,  without  any  fuss  and  ceremony. 
Come  down  to  Hazel  Cottage  to-morrow  afternoon, 
and  have  tea  with  me,  and  I  will  show  you  my  boy  ; 
he  is  just  a  year  old,  and  such  a  fine  fellow,  though 
I  ought  not  to  praise  my  own  belongings.' 

'You  are  very  kind  to  ask  me,  and  I  should  like 
to  come  very  much,  but  I  suppose  I  must  consult  my 
cousin's  convenience;'  and  then  I  hesitated,  and  looked 
at  Mrs.  Redford  a  little  wistfully.  'You  say  you 
know  my  cousin  a  little ;  do  you  think  she  is  the  sort 
of  person  one  is  likely  to  get  on  with  at  once?' 

I  thought  Mrs.  Redford  seemed  a  little  embarrassed 
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by  this  question,  and  I  felt  that  I  ought  not  to  have 
asked  it. 

'  I  do  not  know  Miss  Gordon  well,'  laying  a  stress 
on  the  last  word.  '  I  have  only  met  her  at  the  vicarage 
working-parties.  She  visits  very  little,  I  believe ;  she 
is  very  quiet  and  reserved,  but  I  know  the  poor  people 
are  devoted  to  her.  Old  Mrs.  Bates,  who  does  our 
washing,  always  calls  her  "our  Miss  Gordon."  She 
sat  up  with  her  daughter  when  she  had  typhoid  fever, 
and  though  the  poor  thing  died,  her  mother  can  never 
forget  her  kindness  to  poor  Martha.' 

'  I  have  always  heard  that  my  cousin  Mona  is  a  good 
woman.' 

*  Yes,  and  good  people  are  sometimes  a  little  difficult 
to  know,'  returned  Mrs.  Redford;  and  then,  as  though 
she  had  said  too  much,  she  hastily  changed  the  subject 
by  questioning  me  about  my  tastes.  '  Was  I  fond  of 
music  ?  her  husband  had  a  craze  for  the  violin ;  he 
thought  he  played  extremely  well,  and  she  never 
dared  to  undeceive  him,  it  was  such  an  innocent 
hobby,  and  added  so  much  to  his  happiness.  Mr.  Scott 
sometimes  brought  his  violoncello,  and  then  they  had 
a  concert.  We  are  very  ambitious,'  she  went  on,  with 
an  amused  twist  of  her  pretty  lips,  '  we  have  our 
Beethoven  evenings,  and  our  Mozart  evenings,  and 
our  Chopin  evenings,  and  we  manage  to  extract  a  good 
deal  of  pleasure  out  of  our  performances.  I  hope  our 
neighbours  will  endorse  this  ;  now,'  glancing  at  the 
watch  on  her  wrist,  '  do  you  know  that  our  train  is 
due,  and  my  husband  will  be  waiting  for  us  on  the 
platform.'  And  she  was  right.  Mr.  Redford  was 
walking  up  and  down,  peering  into  every  compartment 
as  he  passed.  He  came  to  meet  us  at  once,  and 
burdened  himself  with  all  his  wife's  parcels. 

'Jump  in,  Lilian  ;'  and  then  he  looked  at  me  with 
a  pleasant  smile.     '  Has  my  wife  taken  good  care  of 
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you,  Miss — Miss '  'Gordon,'  I  interposed.     *Ah, 

yes,  of  course ;  I  ought  to  have  guessed  it  was  Gordon. 
It  was  all  Scott's  doing,  sending  off  the  wife  to  look 
after  you  ;  he  is  such  a  good-natured  fellow  ;  it  made 
time  pass  more  quickly,  eh?  as  he  said  it  would.' 

'  Yes^  thank  you ;  if  it  were  not  for  my  cousin 
I  should  be  rather  glad  that  I  made  that  mistake 
about  Wokington.' 

'  I  ought  to  make  you  a  curtsey  for  that  pretty 
speech,'  returned  Mrs.  Redford,  sweetly.  'Howell, 
I  have  found  out  that  Miss  Gordon — Miss  Gordon 
junior,  I  mean — loves  music,  and  sings  a  little ;  she 
will  be  a  grand  addition  to  our  Saturday"  populars.'" 

She  had  started  Mr,  Redford  on  his  hobby,  and 
from  that  moment  until  we  reached  Cromford  he 
held  forth  on  the  respective  merits  of  Chopin  and 
Beethoven.  He  talked  rather  cleverly  and  with  a  great 
deal  of  assurance,  but  I  am  afraid  I  lent  him  a  divided 
attention.  I  was  thinking  how  my  cousin  would 
receive  me,  and  I  will  not  deny  that  I  was  growing 
decidedly  nervous. 

'  I  tell  you  what,  Lil,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Redford,  as  he 
assisted  us  to  descend,  '  it  is  a  fine  evening,  so  we  may 
as  well  walk  up.  If  Miss  Gordon  is  tired  we  can  put 
her  into  a  cab.'  But  I  refused  this,  I  was  unwilling 
to  part  with  my  new  friends  ;  they  were  so  young  and 
cheerful,  so  full  of  life  and  energy,  that  they  made  me 
feel  more  hopeful. 

'  A  walk  will  be  refreshing,'  I  continued ;  and  so  they 
agreed  with  me.     We  left  the  station  together. 

It  was  rather  a  dark  night,  and  the  air  felt  a  little 
chilly.  I  could  form  no  idea  of  the  place.  We  walked 
up  one  long  straight  road,  and  then  skirted  a  bit  of 
the  town,  and  stopped  at  a  low  bow-windowed  cottage 
that  looked  very  homelike  and  cheerful. 

'  You    and   the  parcels,  Lil,  may  as  well  go  in,' 
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observed  Mr.  Redford,  opening  the  gate;  'this  heavy 
one  is  nearly  breaking  my  arm,  and  I  will  walk  up 
with  Miss  Gordon  to  The  Hermitage.' 

*  Oh,  do  not  let  mc  take  you  out  of  your  way!' 
I  exclaimed  anxiously  ;  but  Mr.  Redford  only  laughed. 

'  It  is  no  distance,  and  you  could  not  possibly  find 
your  way  alone.'  And  then  his  wife  wished  me  a 
cheery  good-night,  and  we  walked  on.  It  seemed 
a  lonely  country  road  that  lay  before  us,  with  dark, 
overhanging  trees  and  a  high  bank  on  one  side ;  by- 
and-by  we  came  to  some  seats  and  a  gas-lamp,  which 
enabled  me  to  get  a  glimpse  of  some  house  standing 
far  back  from  the  road.  'This  is  The  Hermitage,' 
observed  my  companion,  breaking  a  rather  long  silence. 
'  Shall  I  come  up  to  the  door  wath  you,  or  do  you 
think  you  can  face  that  dark  shrubbery  alone  ? ' 

'  Oh,  please  do  not  come  any  further.  You  are  quite 
sure  that  this  is  The  Hermitage?  it  looks  rather 
a  large  house.' 

'  Well,  it  is  bigger  than  our  cottage,  but  I  am  told 
there  is  not  a  decent-sized  room  in  the  house.  It  is 
an  old-fashioned  place,  and  wants  modernizing.  Well, 
good-night,  Miss  Gordon.  All's  well  that  ends  well, 
eh?'  He  shook  hands  with  me  heartily,  and  put  the 
gate  open,  and  at  this  minute  a  lantern  was  suddenly 
flashed  in  our  faces. 

'Is  that  Rufa  Gordon?'  demanded  a  voice,  and 
a  tall  fic^ure  in  a  loose  grey  cloak,  with  its  hood  drawn 
over  the  head,  suddenly  confronted  us. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  FIRST  EVENING  AT  THE  HERMITAGE 

*Be  not  desponding  when  in  difficulties.' — Cleobulus. 

I'ES,  it  is  I,'  I  rejoined,  so  faintly  that  Mr.  Rod- 
ford  evidently  considered  it  his  duty  to  be 
my  spokesman. 

*  My  wife  and  I  walked  up  with  your  niece — I  mean 
your  cousin.  Miss  Gordon.  It  is  a  fine  evening,  and 
we  all  preferred  walking.' 

Then  Miss  Gordon  solemnly  flashed  the  lantern  full 
on  the  speaker. 

'  I  am  very  sorry  my  young  cousin  should  have 
been  a  trouble  to  you,  Mr.  Redford,'  she  returned 
rigidly ;  '  it  is  inconceivable  to  me  how  she  could  have 
passed  Wokington.  I  should  have  been  seriously 
uneasy  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  telegram.  Rufa, 
perhaps  you  will  bid  this  gentleman  good-night,  and 
come  with  me  to  the  house  ; '  and  of  course  I  held  out 
my  hand  to  Mr.  Redford. 

'  Thank  you  so  much  for  all  your  kindness,'  I  stam- 
mered. He  grasped  it  cordially,  and  then  bowed  to 
Miss  Gordon  and  turned  away,  and  I  followed  my 
cousin  through  a  dark  shrubbery  walk  that  skirted 
a  large  bed  filled  with  evergreens  and  shrubs. 

How  weird  and  strange  it  all  seemed ;  the  tall, 
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silent  figure  in  the  grey  cloak  and  hood,  looking  more 
like  a  mediaeval  monk  than  a  middle-aged  English- 
woman ;  the  long  ray  of  light  streaming  out  on  the 
dark  path  ;  the  damp,  decaying  smell  of  foliage,  and 
the  slimy  heap  of  unswept  leaves!  I  felt  as  though 
I  were  in  an  uneasy  dream,  and  as  yet  there  had 
been  no  word  of  greeting  to  welcome  the  young 
stranger. 

In  another  minute  we  had  reached  the  house,  and 
were  standing  in  a  small  square  hall,  rather  dimly 
lighted  by  a  smoky  lamp.  Here  my  cousin  divested 
herself  of  her  cloak,  smoothed  down  her  hair  with 
both  hands,and  extinguished  the  lantern ;  then,  making 
me  a  gesture  to  follow  her,  she  led  the  way  into 
a  long  low  room,  where  a  fire  was  burning  and  the 
tabic  laid  for  a  meal ;  then  she  turned  up  the  lamp 
and  looked  at  me  in  a  rather  curious,  penetrating 
way. 

'  You  are  tired,  Rufa,'  she  said  abruptly. 

'I  believe  I  am.  I  have  had  such  a  worrying 
journey ;  it  seemed  such  a  bad  beginning  to  miss  my 
train  and  put  you  to  inconvenience.' 

'  Things  will  not  always  go  smooth,'  she  answered 
curtly. 

'  You  must  have  thought  me  so  careless,'  I  con- 
tinued hurriedly,  '  so  absolutely  childish  ;  but  I  believe 
I  fell  asleep,  and  of  course  no  one  woke  me.' 

'  Never  mind  ;  you  shall  tell  me  all  about  it  presently, 
and  how  you  managed  to  pick  up  the  Redfords. 
I  will  take  you  to  your  room  now,  and  then  supper 
will  be  ready.  We  are  punctual  people,  Rufa,  and 
my  brother  never  likes  to  be  kept  waiting.  You  will 
learn  his  little  ways  by-and-by,  and  then  I  dare  say 
we  shall  get  on  very  well' 

I  am  quite  sure  that  Cousin  Mona  meant  to  be 
kind  and  to  put  me  at  my  case,  and  that  the  coldness 
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of  my  reception  was  mainly  due  to  awkwardness  and 
shyness,  but  only  an  older  and  wiser  person  would 
have  discovered  this  on  the  first  evening.  Certainly 
«  in  the  eyes  of  a  girl  of  nineteen  my  Cousin  Mona 
was  not  a  prepossessing  person.  She  was  a  thin, 
angular  woman,  with  a  long  pale  face  and  pointed 
chin.  I  disliked  the  way  she  contracted  her  eyes  as 
she  looked  at  me.  I  found  out  afterwards  that  this 
was  only  a  habit,  and  that  she  was  extremely  short- 
sighted, and  that  her  eyes  were  really  nice  when  they 
were  fully  open. 

I  do  not  think  that  until  that  evening  I  ever  realized 
the  importance  of  cultivating  pleasing  manners,  or  the 
misery  that  real  gancherie  inflicts  on  sensitive  people, 
and  yet  more  than  once  I  had  heard  my  dear  Miss 
Jackson  quite  eloquent  on  the  subject. 

'  Shyness  is  to  be  conquered,  like  any  other  fault,' 
she  said  once  ;  'it  is  only  an  ungainly  offshoot  of 
selfishness.  If  a  person  were  not  self-conscious  there 
could  be  no  distressing  sense  of  timidity ;  it  is  merely 
a  morbid  development  of  self-love.  A  shy  person 
must  just  battle  with  herself,  and  never  yield  to  the 
feeling.  One  must  quote  an  apostle's  words  to  go 
to  the  root  of  the  matter:  "Look  not  every  man 
on  his  own  things,  but  on  the  things  of  others ; "  in 
other  words,  forget  yourself.* 

I  conceived  an  unreasonable  prejudice  against  my 
cousin  as  I  followed  her  up  the  wide,  uncarpeted 
staircase.  What  an  old  house  it  seemed  to  be, 
with  high,  narrow  windows  and  brown  wainscoted 
walls ! 

We  went  down  a  wide  passage,  also  uncarpeted, 
with  a  few  dark,  old  oil-paintings  on  the  walls,  and 
then  descended  three  steps  into  a  crooked  little  lobby 
and  entered  a  small  bedroom.  There  was  a  bright 
fire  burning  in  the  grate,  which  gave  it  a  cheerful 
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aspect ;  but  nothing  could  exceed  the  plainness  of  the 
furniture.  A  little  square  of  carpet  lay  before  the 
dressing-table,  which  was  covered  with  white  dimity ; 
a  washstand  and  chest  of  drawers  of  painted  wood,  an 
iron  bedstead,  and  a  brown  Windsor-chair  completed 
it.  But  I  was  a  little  comforted  by  the  sight  of  a  large, 
roomy  cupboard.  <■ 

'  Martha  said  we  must  give  you  a  fire  this  first  even- 
ing,' observed  Miss  Gordon,  stooping  down  to  pick 
up  a  piece  of  wood  that  had  fallen.  '  We  are  plain 
people,  Rufa,  as  I  told  you,  and  cannot  afford  luxuries.' 

'  I  have  never  been  used  to  a  bedroom  fire,  Cousin 
Mona,'  I  returned,  stiffly. 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,'  rising  to  her  feet ;  *  luxury  is 
the  crying  evil  of  the  present  day.  Shall  I  bring  you 
some  warm  water  ?  We  only  keep  one  servant,  and 
Martha  is  not  so  young  as  she  used  to  be.'  But  I 
declined  this  offer ;  it  seemed  to  me  on  that  unhappy 
evening  as  though  every  word  my  cousin  spoke 
inspired  me  with  secret  antagonism.  She  begrudged 
me  my  bedroom  fire,  though  the  room  felt  as  cold  as 
a  vault.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  only  be 
beholden  to  her  for  bare  necessaries — the  roof  over 
my  head  and  the  food  I  ate — and  for  this  my  fifty 
pounds  would  be  ample.  I  would  provide  my  own 
luxuries,  or  else  go  without  them  ;  and  if  I  wanted  hot 
water,  I  would  fetch  it  for  myself. 

How  little  we  know  ourselves,  or  what  germs  of 
good  or  evil  lie  concealed  within  us,  until  circum- 
stances bring  them  to  light !  I  had  never  before  felt 
this  prickly  sense  of  independence,  this  proud  self- 
reliance,  and  yet  it  must  have  been  latent  in  my 
nature. 

My  cousin  left  me  to  myself  after  this,  with  the 
curt  remark  that  I  should  find  her  in  the  dining- 
room. 
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I  longed  dreadfully  to  have  a  good  cry,  I  felt  so 
miserable,  but  I  wisely  postponed  this  thoroughly 
feminine  luxury ;  it  would  have  been  too  humiliating 
to  have  presented  myself  before  my  new  relatives 
with  red  and  swollen  eyelids,  and  I  had  not  Joyce's 
enviable  capacity  of  shedding  tears  becomingly. 

But  I  looked  at  my  own  tired  face  with  a  great 
deal  of  commiseration  and  sympathy,  and  apostro- 
phized myself  in  my  own  quaint  fashion.  '  You  poor, 
tired  little  thing,'  I  said;  'have  you  ever  been  so 
dreadfully  unhappy  in  your  life  ?  Nobody  wants  you  ; 
you  are  just  a  waif  and  stray  in  this  cold,  howling 
wilderness  of  a  world.  Who  is  the  better  for  your 
existence?  You  have  only  Joyce,  and  she  would 
soon  be  consoled  for  your  loss.'  And  as  these  dismal 
thoughts  passed  through  my  mind  I  could  have  lifted 
up  my  voice  and  wept  aloud  ;  but  as  I  came  away 
from  the  glass  with  a  choking  sigh  a  small  painted 
illumination  caught  my  eye — 

'  Thy  God  hath  commanded  thy  strength.' 

What  a  strange  text !  Was  it  a  text  ?  Yes,  surely ; 
and  yet  where  was  it  ?  In  the  Psalms,  of  course  ;  but 
it  had  never  struck  me  before.  Strength,  that  was 
exactly  what  I  wanted.  Strength  to  endure  the  new 
untried  conditions  of  daily  life  ;  strength  for  each  hour 
of  trial ;  strength  that  I  might  not  lose  heart  or  be 
utterly  cast  down.  That  small  faded  illumination,  read 
in  the  flickering  firelight,  seemed  to  me  like  a  mes- 
sage of  peace.  I  dared  not  linger  any  longer,  and 
taking  up  my  candlestick  again,  I  groped  my  way 
carefully  downstairs. 

There  was  something  eerie  in  the  darkness  and 
silence  of  the  old  house ;  a  board  creaking  made  me 
start,  and  the  faint  squeak  of  a  mouse  behind  the 
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wainscot  set  my  heart  palpitating.  Certainly  in  that 
first  evening  The  Hermitage  did  not  seem  a  cheerful 
abode. 

The  sound  of  voices  guided  me  to  the  room  we  had 
before  entered,  and  as  I  hesitated  for  a  moment  on 
the  threshold  my  cousin  bade  me  shut  the  door  and 
come  to  the  fire.  As  I  did  so,  a  tall,  grey-haired  man 
rose  from  the  arm-chair. 

'So  this  is  poor  Francis's  daughter?'  he  said,  shak- 
ing my  hand  in  a  limp  fashion.  '  She  takes  after  him, 
Mona.  Aye,  poor  fellow,  I  remember  him  well.  Sit 
down,  young  lady,  and  make  yourself  at  home.  Did 
you  tell  me  her  name,  Mona?  but  I  have  forgotten, 
my  memory  plays  me  false  sometimes.' 

'  It  is  rather  an  outlandish,  heathenish  sort  of  name, 
but  they  call  her  Rufa.  Will  you  come  to  the  table, 
Everard,  and  ask  a  blessing?  supper  is  quite  ready, 
and  I  am  sure  Rufa  must  be  famished.'  But  I  dis- 
claimed this  somewhat  eagerly,  sheer  heart-sickness 
had  robbed  me  of  appetite  ;  that  breaking  of  bread  at 
a  stranger's  board  seemed  to  me  utterly  dreary. 

We  were  all  very  silent  during  the  meal,  but  I  noticed 
that  my  Cousin  Mona  kept  an  anxious  watch  over  her 
brother ;  he  seemed  very  absent,  and  at  times  laid 
down  his  knife  and  fork,  as  though  he  had  forgotten 
the  food  that  was  before  him,  until  a  gentle  '  Everard, 
you  are  forgetting  your  supper,'  recalled  him. 

Everard  Gordon  looked  much  older  than  his  sister ; 
he  was  very  thin,  very  bald,  with  grey  whiskers,  and 
a  long,  pointed  face.  He  had  mild  prominent  eyes 
and,  like  Mona,  was  excessively  short-sighted,  but  his 
expression  was  very  amiable  and  benevolent.  When 
supper  was  over  he  rose  from  his  chair  and  began 
peering  about  the  mantelpiece,  as  though  he  were 
in  search  of  something ;  but  his  sister  was  by  his  side 
in  a  moment. 
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'Your  pipe  is  in  the  study,  Everard,  and  the 
matches  are  in  their  usual  place  ;  let  me  come  and 
turn  up  your  lamp  for  you.  Rufa  will  excuse  me  for 
a  moment,  I  am  sure;'  and  she  took  him  by  the  arm 
and  led  him  away. 

During  their  absence  an  elderly  woman  in  a  widow's 
cap  came  into  the  room  and  began  clearing  the  table ; 
she  glanced  at  me  once  or  twice  in  rather  a  suspicious 
manner,  but  did  not  open  her  lips.  I  guessed  this 
was  Martha,  but  I  was  too  low-spirited  to  open  a  con- 
versation. If  Joyce  had  been  in  my  place,  she  would 
have  cried  her  eyes  out  by  this  time,  but  I  was  of 
tougher  calibre. 

As  soon  as  the  supper  things  had  been  cleared  away. 
Cousin  Mona  returned.  She  had  a  half-knitted  sock 
in  her  hand,  and  she  plied  her  needle  industriously  as 
she  talked.  To  my  surprise  she  looked  at  me  with 
fully  opened  grey  eyes ;  and  unless  I  was  greatly 
mistaken,  there  was  a  gleam  of  pity  in  them. 

*  You  are  very  young  for  this  sort  of  life,  Rufa,'  she 
said,  rather  kindly.  '  We  are  grave,  silent  people.  My 
brother  has  delicate  health,  and  he  is  engrossed  in 
his  studies ;  he  is  a  great  scholar ;  he  is  writing  on 
Scandinavian  mythology — I  believe  he  is  a  great 
authority  on  this  subject ;  he  hopes  to  bring  out  his 
book  soon.' 

I  am  afraid  I  showed  a  very  feeble  interest,  for 
I  only  ejaculated,  '  Indeed  ! ' 

'  He  works  far  too  hard,'  she  continued  ;  '  he  has 
injured  his  eyesight  by  poring  over  old  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum.  I  am  able  to  help  him  a  good  deal 
by  verifying  references,  and  looking  out  disputed 
passages,  as  well  as  copying  his  papers.  I  am  afraid 
you  will  be  left  very  much  to  yourself,  Rufa  ;  I  am 
a  little  troubled  when  I  think  of  that.' 

'  You  must  not  let  me  put  you  out  in  any  way,' 
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I  returned  coldly.  '  I  shall  find  plenty  of  employment 
for  myself.  I  am  fond  of  walking;  and  then  Miss 
Jackson  has  made  me  promise  to  keep  up  some  of 
my  studies — I  must  practise  my  singing — '  but  she 
interrupted  me. 

'  We  have  no  piano,  Rufa,  and ' — hesitating  rather 
nervously — '  I  am  afraid  that  any  practising  would 
disturb  Everard.' 

'  I  could  play  in  my  own  room,  Cousin  Mona,* 
I  returned  anxiously.  *I  meant  to  hire  a  piano — 
I  think  I  could  afford  that ;  it  will  be  such  a  pity  to 
lose  the  benefit  of  my  lessons,  for  I  have  been  well 
taught.' 

Cousin  Mona  reflected  for  a  moment,  while  her 
needles  clicked  furiously,  then  her  brow  cleared. 

*  I  see  how  it  can  be  managed,'  she  returned  slowly. 
*You  and  Martha  have  the  top  floor  to  yourselves, 
and  there  is  a  large  empty  room  next  to  yours,  where 
you  could  practise  as  much  as  you  liked  ;  if  you  shut 
the  baize  door  in  the  lobby,  no  one  will  be  the  wiser/ 
And  so  it  was  settled. 

'  The  Redfords  are  very  musical,  I  hear,'  she  went 
on  presently.  *  You  have  not  told  me  yet,  Rufa,  how 
you  managed  to  pick  up  acquaintance  with  them. 
They  are  no  friends  of  mine — my  brother  and  I  are  not 
sociable  people,  and  I  have  little  time  for  visiting — but 
Mrs.  Redford  seems  rather  a  nice  person.' 

I  narrated  my  adventure  from  the  beginning.  She 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  when  I  mentioned 
Mr.  Scott's  name.  '  Can  you  be  talking  of  Roland 
Scott?'  she  asked,  putting  down  her  knitting,  and 
looking  at  me  with  unconcealed  surprise. 

'  I  cannot  tell  you  his  Christian  name,'  I  returned, 
in  a  sarcastic  voice ;  *  but  I  thought  him  rather  pre- 
suming and  officious.  Mr.  Redford  called  him 
Scott   and  they  seemed  very  friendly;    he  is  rather 
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short  and  broad-shouldered,  and  has  very  wide-open 

eyes. 

*  It  was  Roland,  without  doubt ; '  and  she  actually 
smiled  as  she  took  up  her  knitting  again. 

'  He  is  a  great  favourite  with  us  both  —  he  is 
a  thoroughly  good  fellow.  He  is  manager  of  the 
Chillingham  Bank,  and  lives  in  the  bank  house,  but 
he  has  a  bungalow  at  the  extreme  end  of  Cromford. 
It  goes  by  the  name  of  The  Thatched  Hut.' 

'  Oh,  indeed  ! '  was  my  answer  to  this.  *  I  had  no 
idea  that  he  was  an  intimate  friend  of  yours,  though 
he  certainly  told  me  he  knew  you,'  I  added  with 
scrupulous  honesty ;  '  but  I  liked  Mr.  Redford  far 
better.' 

*  Comparisons  are  odious,'  she  returned,  in  rather 
a  repressive  voice.  *  It  is  wiser  not  to  form  too  hasty 
an  impression  of  people.  Roland  Scott — I  have  known 
him  from  babyhood — is  a  very  estimable  young  man  ; 
he  was  a  good  son  to  his  widowed  mother  as  long  as 
she  lived,  and  I  have  never  heard  him  say  an  ill- 
natured  word  of  anybody;  he  delights  in  doing  kind 
actions.' 

*  Mr.  Redford  was  very  kind  too,'  I  returned,  rather 
obstinately,  and  then  with  difficulty  I  repressed  a 
yawn. 

I  suppose  Cousin  Mona  saw  how  tired  I  was,  for 
she  suggested  that  I  should  go  to  bed. 

*  You  must  just  please  yourself  in  this  matter,'  she 
said,  rising  as  she  spoke  to  light  my  candle.  '  We 
are  not  very  early  people.  Everard  works  late,  and 
I  generally  like  to  keep  him  company,  but  I  know 
young  people  require  a  good  deal  of  sleep.'  She 
shook  my  hand  in  a  friendly  manner,  but  did  not 
offer  to  kiss  me. 

I  do  not  know  what  put  it  into  my  head.  I  was 
leaving  the  room,  then  I  went  back  a  few  steps. 
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*  Cousin  Mona,'  I  said  impulsively,  '  I  want  you  to 
understand  that  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  offering 
me  a  home.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  be  happy 
here,  but  I  do  know  one  thing,  that  I  am  very  anxious 
not  to  be  a  trouble  to  you.  If  I  can  help  you  or 
Cousin  Everard,  I  hope  you  will  let  me  be  of  use  ; 
I  used  to  help  Miss  Jackson  a  great  deal  with  the 
younger  girls,  and  though  I  have  plenty  of  faults, 
I  am  sure  idleness  is  not  one  of  them.  And  I  will 
help  Martha  too,  if  she  wishes  it.  The  one  thing 
I  dread,  and  that  would  be  utterly  unendurable,  would 
be  to  feel  myself  a  burden  ;'  but  my  voice  broke  a  little 
over  the  last  words. 

'Thank  you,  Rufa,'  returned  my  cousin  gravely. 
But  I  am  sure  she  was  a  little  surprised  and  touched 
by  this  girlish  outburst.  She  told  me  long  afterwards 
that  from  that  moment  she  began  to  love  me.  Ah,  if 
only  I  could  have  known  it  that  night !  For  the 
deadly  tide  of  repressed  sadness  threatened  to  sweep 
over  me  again.  And  when  I  was  safely  shut  in  my 
room  I  was  obliged  to  give  it  vent.  I  heightened  my 
misery  by  imagining  the  different  evening  that  Joyce 
had  been  spending.  I  pictured  to  myself  the  brightly 
lighted  rooms  ;  the  dinner-table  with  its  polished 
glass  and  silver  and  dainty  flower-vases ;  the  girls 
coming  down  in  pretty  evening  dresses  ;  the  light 
chatter,  the  jokes,  the  bursts  of  innocent  merriment  ; 
afterwards  music,  the  tuning-up  of  various  instruments, 
and  perhaps  part-singing.  I  could  see  it  all  exactly. 
Cousin  Sophy  in  her  satin  dress,  a  little  flushed,  and 
fanning  herself ;  Cousin  Gregory  with  his  paper  and 
little  green  reading-lamp  ;  and  the  young  people  and 
Joyce  all  gathered  round  the  great  piano. 

'  I  wonder  what  poor  Rufa  is  doing.'  Joyce  would 
be  saying  that.  '  I  do  hope  she  is  not  very — very 
miserable.'     Ah  me  !    Joyce  would  not  be  crying  her- 
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self  to  sleep,  as  I  was  doing,  her  pillow  would  not  be 
wet  with  tears. 

I  watched  the  fire  die  down  to  blackness  and  ashes, 
and  then  Sleep,  that  merciful  restorer  and  unusual 
comforter,  took  possession  of  me,  and  I  did  not  wake 
again  until  morning. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  NEW  HOME 
'Let  us  yield  to  our  fortune,  and  meet  it  with  fortitude.' — Herodotus. 

SLEPT  heavily,  like  a  worn-out  child,  and  woke 
up  in  the  faint  grey  light  of  a  November  morn- 
ing, with  that  curious  blank  feeling  of  lost 
identity  that  sometimes  comes  to  one  on  first  opening 
one's  eyes  in  a  strange  place.  For  a  moment  I  felt 
completely  bewildered,  then  came  chilling  recollections. 
I  was  in  my  new  home,  and  to-day  I  was  to  take  up 
the  threads  of  my  new  life. 

I  lay  for  a  little  while  ruminating  with  bitter  passivity 
over  the  changes  and  chances  that  had  brought  me  to 
Cromford ;  then,  as  the  light  became  more  distinct, 
I  caught  sight  of  the  illuminated  text,  'Thy  God  hath 
commanded  thy  strength  ;'  it  was  as  though  a  ray  of 
sunlight  had  suddenly  pierced  the  gloom. 

Yes,  it  was  childish  to  lie  there  bewailing  my  hard 
lot,  and  adding  fuel  to  my  misery.  Early  as  it  was,  it 
would  be  better  to  dress  myself  and  go  out — at  least 
I  had  the  blessing  of  freedom,  and  could  wander  about 
at  my  own  sweet  will. 

'  Heaven  helps  those  who  help  themselves,'  I  thought, 
as  I  sprang  from  my  bed  and  commenced  my  toilet. 
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Before  I  had  finished  I  heard  Martha  creep  downstairs, 
as  though  she  feared  to  disturb  me. 

It  was  still  early  when  I  opened  my  window.  My 
room  was  in  the  front  of  the  house,  and  overlooked 
the  big  bed  and  the  unswept  shrubbery  paths.  A 
hedge  of  tall  holly  shut  out  all  view  of  the  road.  It 
was  not  an  enlivening  prospect,  and  I  drew  back  with 
a  shiver.  Then  I  remembered  the  empty  room  where 
Cousin  Mona  had  said  my  piano  could  stand,  and  I  set 
out  on  a  tour  of  inspection. 

There  was  only  one  other  room  a  little  lower  down 
the  passage,  and  it  was  locked,  but  I  managed  with 
some  difficulty  to  turn  the  rusty  key.  It  was  much 
larger  than  my  bedroom,  and  had  two  windows,  one 
looking  over  the  front  garden  and  the  holly  hedge, 
and  the  other,  to  my  delight,  commanded  a  view  of 
the  road,  and  in  the  distance  a  faint  grey  line,  which 
I  knew  was  the  sea.  In  summer  how  pleasant  it 
would  be  to  sit  by  that  window  and  look  down  that 
shady  road  towards  the  town  !  just  round  that  corner, 
and  a  little  to  the  right,  was  Hazel  Cottage ;  then,  as 
I  remembered  Mrs.  Redford's  invitation,  I  felt  insen- 
sibly cheered,  and  turned  my  attention  with  renewed 
interest  to  my  new  domain. 

It  had  the  damp  chilliness  of  an  uninhabited  room, 
and  had  evidently  been  used  as  a  place  for  lumber. 
There  was  a  small  deal  table  pushed  up  against  the 
wall,  and  an  old  brown  rocking-chair  with  the  paint 
worn  off,  a  big  packing-case  with  a  few  odds  and 
ends,  and  some  mouldy  straw,  completed  the  stock  of 
furniture. 

I  sat  down  and  gravely  considered  the  situation. 
I  made  up  my  mind  at  once  that  no  piano  could  be 
put  into  that  room  until  it  had  been  properly  aired 
and  cleaned.  The  floor  must  be  scrubbed,  and  the 
windows    also — at   the  present   moment   they   were 
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festooned  with  cobwebs  ;  and  there  was  a  fusty,  sweet, 
unpleasant  odour  in  the  room,  as  though  apples  had 
been  kept  there. 

I  determined  to  take  Mrs.  Redford  into  confidence  ; 
she  seemed  such  a  brisk,  capable  little  body  that 
I  felt  sure  she  could  help  me.  Very  probably  I  should 
have  to  scrub  the  floor  myself,  but  this  did  not  daunt 
me.  I  was  far  more  afraid  of  ennui  than  of  work. 
I  felt  soberly  elated  at  the  notion  of  having  two  rooms 
for  my  own  use  ;  then  I  remembered  winter  was 
coming,  and  my  face  fell.  I  could  not  expect  Cousin 
Mona  to  provide  me  with  a  fire,  and  how  was  I  to 
practise  and  study  in  the  cold  ?  I  gave  up  the  solution 
of  this  problem  at  present,  and  went  quietly  down- 
stairs. The  study  door  stood  open  as  I  passed,  and 
Martha  was  on  her  knees  polishing  the  grate,  so 
I  ventured  to  peep  in. 

It  was  a  long  low  room,  like  the  one  we  had  supped 
in  last  night,  but  it  was  far  more  comfortable ;  the 
walls  were  lined  with  bookshelves  to  the  ceiling,  and 
a  solid-looking  writing-table  occupied  the  middle  of 
the  room.  Two  comfortable  easy-chairs  were  drawn 
up  before  the  fireplace,  and  a  window  at  either  end 
gave  a  pleasant  cross  light. 

I  had  no  wish  that  Martha  should  see  me,  so  I  stole 
into  the  dining-room.  To  my  surprise  some  folding- 
doors  were  open — I  had  not  perceived  them  the 
previous  night — and  I  found  myself  in  a  small  sitting- 
room,  with  a  round  table,  a  couch,  and  an  easy-chair 
or  two.  The  furniture  was  wofully  shabby,  but  had 
evidently  been  disposed  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
carpet  was  almost  threadbare,  and  the  window-curtains 
had  been  carefully  darned  ;  but  they  were  spotlessly 
clean,  and  a  great  bowl  of  dark  red  chrysanthemums 
with  brown  autumnal  leaves  gave  an  air  of  refinement 
to  the  room. 
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I  looked  out  of  the  dining-room  window — there  was 
a  small  ragged  lawn,  with  a  few  black  flower-beds — 
and  beyond,  a  long  strip  of  kitchen  garden  with  fruit- 
trees.  But  it  all  looked  painfully  neglected,  as  though 
no  one  took  interest  in  it.  I  began  to  feel  depressed 
again,  as  I  set  out  for  my  walk ;  but  the  fresh  air  and 
exercise  helped  me  to  exorcise  the  enemy.  I  stood 
at  the  gate  for  a  moment  to  reconnoitre.  I  was  in 
a  country  road,  which  in  summer  must  be  very 
pleasant  and  shady,  but  the  trees  were  nearly  bare 
now.  There  were  several  other  houses  standing  back 
in  their  gardens  like  The  Hermitage,  but  they  were 
larger  and  looked  better  cared  for.  After  a  moment's 
hesitation  I  went  in  the  direction  of  the  town.  I  wanted 
to  look  at  the  sea,  and  I  rightly  thought  that  I  should 
find  some  road  that  would  bring  me  to  the  beach. 
The  shops  were  still  closed  as  I  walked  through  the 
town,  and  I  was  just  crossing  the  little  green  on  my 
way  to  the  parade,  when  I  came  suddenly  upon  Mr. 
Redford.  He  was  in  a  striped  cricketing-coat,  and 
had  his  towels  over  his  arm.  He  stood  still  and 
regarded  me  with  amazement. 

'  You  are  out  early,  Miss  Gordon.  Do  you  always 
indulge  in  a  constitutional  before  breakfast  ?  I  have 
been  having  my  morning  dip.  You  have  no  idea 
what  an  appetite  it  gives  one  ;  but  the  water  is  getting 
awfully  cold.' 

*  Yes,  and  you  must  not  stand  talking  to  me  ; '  and 
then  he  nodded  and  vanished.  I  could  see  him 
running  up  the  town  as  though  his  life  depended  on 
it,  and  I  went  on  mentally  refreshed  by  the  encounter. 
I  liked  Mr.  Redford.  I  had  taken  a  fancy  to  him 
from  the  first,  he  was  so  kind  and  friendly ;  one  felt 
insensibly  that  he  was  a  good  man,  and  a  thorough 
gentleman. 

The  tide  was  just  going  down,  and  there  was  a  strip 
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of  wet  sand  to  be  seen.  A  cold  grey  light  was  over 
everything,  the  Esplanade  v/ith  its  deserted  shelters 
looked  inexpressibly  dreary,  and  there  was  not  even 
a  fisherman  in  sight ;  only  the  keels  of  upturned  boats 
and  black  lobster-pots,  and  a  coil  of  ropes. 

I  walked  as  far  as  I  dared,  and  then  I  turned  back, 
and  went  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  Upper  Cromford. 
As  I  passed  Hazel  Cottage,  I  heard  some  one  tap  at 
the  window,  and  the  next  moment  it  was  thrown  up, 
and  there  was  Mrs.  Redford  smiling  at  me  with  her 
boy  in  her  arms  ;  she  looked  prettier  than  ever  in  the 
morning  light  ;  she  was  making  her  boy  shake  his 
dimpled  fist  at  me,  and  her  husband  was  laughing  at 
them  both.  What  a  charming  family  picture;  and 
how  happy  they  all  seemed  !  It  was  impossible  not 
to  be  cheered  by  it.  I  was  quite  in  a  glow  by  the 
time  I  reached  The  Hermitage.  Martha  opened  the 
door  to  me  with  grim  disapproval  on  her  hard,  weather- 
beaten  face.  '  They  are  at  breakfast,'  she  said  curtly, 
as  I  flung  down  my  hat  and  jacket  on  the  table. 

Cousin  Mona  gave  me  a  httle  nod  as  I  entered. 

'  I  am  afraid  your  coffee  is  rather  cold,  Rufa,'  she 
said  drily.  '  Breakfast  is  always  ready  at  half-past 
eight ;  perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  to  remember  that  in 
future.' 

'  I  am  very  sorry,'  I  returned,  reddening  at  her 
reproving  tone.  '  I  am  afraid  I  forgot  the  time,  but 
I  will  be  more  careful  another  morning.' 

Cousin  Everard  had  not  looked  up  from  his  letters, 
and  did  not  seem  aware  of  my  presence.  Towards 
the  end  of  breakfast  he  roused  himself  and  looked 
across  at  his  sister. 

'  I  shall  be  quite  ready  for  you  by  ten,  Mona,'  and 
then  he  blinked  his  eyes  slowly  in  my  direction. 
'  Oh,  to  be  sure,  I  quite  forgot  Francis's  daughter,'  he 
muttered.    '  I  fear  you  will  find  us  dull  people.    What 
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is  to  be  done  with  the  girl,  Mona,  while  you  are  copy- 
ing those  papers  ? ' 

He  spoke  in  rather  a  fretful  tone,  as  though  my 
presence  were  an  injury,  but  Mona  hastened  to  soothe 
him. 

*Rufa  is  quite  old  enough  to  take  care  of  herself. 
You  need  not  trouble  your  head  about  her,  Everard. 
I  have  told  her  that  we  are  busy  people.' 

'Yes,  indeed,'  I  returned  eagerly.  For  she  was 
looking  at  me  in  a  pleading  way,  as  though  begging 
me  to  endorse  her  words.  *  I  shall  have  plenty  to 
occupy  me.  I  must  unpack ;  and  then  one  always 
likes  to  explore  a  new  place,  and  there  are  a  hundred 
things  that  I  can  do.' 

'  Oh,  that's  well,'  he  returned,  gathering  up  his 
papers  and  shuffling  towards  the  door.  In  the  morn- 
ing light  both  brother  and  sister  looked  older  and 
greyer.  Directly  he  had  left  the  room.  Cousin  Mona 
said  apologetically — 

*  You  must  not  mind  his  little  ways,  Rufa.  He  has 
had  a  bad  night,  so  any  trifle  puts  him  out ;  he  fears 
that  your  living  with  us  will  make  a  difference  in 
our  habits,  though  I  have  assured  him  over  and  over 
again  that  I  shall  help  him  as  much  as  ever.  You 
will  be  left  to  yourself  a  great  deal,  I  am  afraid. 
I  generally  write  for  him  most  of  the  morning,  and 

in  the  afternoon  there  are  my  poor  people  ;  and ' 

But  I  interrupted  her. 

'  Cousin  Mona,'  I  said  earnestly,  '  indeed  I  under- 
stand ;  please  do  not  let  Cousin  Everard  regard  me  in 
the  light  of  a  burden.  I  will  not  interfere  with  him, 
or  you  either,'  and  then  I  told  her  of  my  invitation 
for  the  afternoon. 

She  looked  at  me  in  a  hesitating  manner. 

'The  Redfords  are  very  respectable  people,'  she 
returned,  '  there  can  be  no  objection  to  your  visiting 
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them  ;  you  will  not  expect  mc  to  ask  them  here,'  she 
continued,  nervously.  '  Everard  does  not  care  for 
visitors,  he  thinks  them  interruptions.  Mr.  Scott  is 
the  only  one  he  tolerates,  but  then  we  are  so  used 
to  him.' 

'Mr.  Scott!'  I  echoed,  a  little  disdainfully;  but 
Cousin  Mona  was  piling  up  the  breakfast  plates, 
and  took  no  notice  of  my  petulance. 

I  did  not  offer  to  assist  her ;  I  was  out  of  humour 
with  my  surroundings.  How  was  I  to  live  in  such  an 
atmosphere  ?  My  Cousin  Everard  was  a  selfish,  hypo- 
chondriacal bookworm ;  and  Cousin  Mona  was  only 
his  pale  shadow.  As  I  went  up  to  my  room,  I  felt 
a  passionate  sense  of  antagonism  and  resentment 
against  them  both.  Neither  of  them  wanted  me  ; 
I  was  only  in  their  way.  What  distorted  sense  of 
duty  had  induced  them  to  offer  me  this  meagre  and 
grudging  hospitality? 

I  calmed  down  after  a  time,  and  set  to  work 
unpacking  and  arranging  my  belongings,  but  first 
I  made  my  bed,  and  dusted  the  room.  When  in  the 
course  of  the  morning  Martha  toiled  up,  I  saw  a  faint 
approval  on  her  face.  '  You  have  learnt  hands  are  for 
work,  then,  miss,'  she  said  bluntly.  '  Young  folks  are 
generally  more  for  muddling  than  tidying ; '  and  with 
this  oracular  speech  she  withdrew. 

When  I  had  finished  I  sat  down  and  wrote  to 
Joyce.  I  gave  vent  to  my  powers  of  sarcasm,  and 
treated  her  to  a  graphic  and  highly-coloured  sketch 
of  my  surroundings.  I  did  not  tone  down  or  soften 
any  of  the  details.  When  I  think  of  that  hard,  un- 
kindly description  of  my  new  home,  I  still  feel  bitterly 
repentant.  No  wonder  poor  Joyce  cried  profusely 
over  it,  and  made  herself  quite  miserable  at  the 
thought  of  my  wretchedness. 

I  had  only  just  finished  my  letter  when  the  dinner- 
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bell  sounded,  and  I  had  to  take  my  place  at  the  table. 
Cousin  Mona  asked  me  a  little  anxiously  how  I  had 
spent  the  morning,  but  my  answer  seemed  to  satisfy 
her.  I  wondered  if  all  my  meals  were  to  be  taken  in 
this  fashion — a  few  curt  questions  and  monosyllabic 
answers  only  breaking  the  silence.  I  was  just  leaving 
the  room  when  Cousin  Mona's  voice  recalled  me. 

'  I  am  just  going  over  to  Stansted  to  see  a  sick 
woman,'  she  said  hastily.  '  I  was  wondering  if  you 
would  care  to  accompany  me.'  This  invitation  some- 
what surprised  me,  but  I  excused  myself  on  the  plea 
that  it  would  make  me  late  for  my  engagement  with 
Mrs.  Redford.  A  shade  crossed  her  face  at  my 
refusal,  but  she  said  nothing  more,  and  my  conscience 
rather  pricked  me  for  my  ungraciousness.  I  know 
now  that  she  would  have  been  glad  of  my  company, 
and  thankful  for  a  little  break  in  the  monotony  of 
those  long  solitary  walks  to  Stansted,  but  in  my 
youthful  selfishness  no  such  idea  occurred  to  me. 
How  was  I  to  guess  that  in  her  shy  awkwardness  she 
was  making  friendly  overtures  which  I  was  slow 
to  take  ? 

As  I  dressed  myself,  I  saw  her  walk  down  to  the 
gate  looking  like  a  Sister  of  Charity,  in  her  long  grey 
cloak  and  little  close  black  bonnet.  I  found  out 
afterwards  that  this  was  her  normal  costume,  and  that 
unless  the  weather  were  hot  she  seldom  varied  it. 

I  watched  her  until  she  was  out  of  sight,  and  then 
with  a  sense  of  relief  I  set  out  for  my  walk. 

Punctually  at  the  appointed  hour  I  arrived  at  Hazel 
Cottage,  and  a  trim  little  maid  ushered  me  into  the 
small  drawing-room,  and  told  me  that  her  mistress 
would  be  with  me  in  a  few  minutes. 

I  found  plenty  of  amusement  in  admiring  the 
various  knick-knacks  and  photos  that  embellished 
the  room,  and  which  were  evidently  wedding-presents, 
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and  I  was  deep  in  an  album  when  Mrs.  Redford 
entered,  with  her  fine  rosy-cheeked  boy  in  her 
arms, 

'  I  am  sorry  to  keep  you  waiting,'  she  exclaimed 
a  little  breathlessly,  '  but  Boy  had  pulled  my  hair 
down,  and  I  was  obliged  to  put  it  up.  Go  to  the 
lady,  my  pet.  There — he  has  taken  a  fancy  to  you, 
and  wants  to  sit  in  your  lap.  Isn't  he  a  great  heavy 
fellow  ?  Are  you  fond  of  babies  ?  '  and  she  smiled  at 
her  own  question,  as  she  saw  how  thoroughly  Boy  and 
I  understood  each  other. 

We  had  a  grand  game  of  romps,  and  then  she  sent 
him  away,  and  bade  me  draw  up  a  chair  to  the  tea- 
table. 

'  Now  we  can  be  cosy,  and  have  a  nice  talk,'  she 
said,  in  her  bright  pleasant  voice.  '  I  am  dying  to 
hear  your  first  impressions  of  The  Hermitage  !  Are 
you  very  dull,  you  poor  thing?'  And  she  listened  in 
a  delightfully  sympathetic  manner  as  I  related  my 
various  experiences. 

When  I  consulted  her  about  the  empty  room,  she 
showed  the  liveliest  interest,  and  assured  me  that  she 
would  help  me  as  much  as  possible ;  but  she  looked 
a  little  dubious  when  I  announced  my  intention  of 
scrubbing  the  floor  myself. 

'  Why  do  you  not  take  Martha  into  your  confidence  ? ' 
she  suggested.  '  She  is  not  a  bad  sort  of  woman, 
though  she  is  a  bit  testy  and  cross-grained.  I  know 
her  sister,  she  often  does  a  day's  cleaning  here  when 
Ann  is  busy ;  you  might  offer  to  relieve  her  of  some 
of  the  lighter  work,  dusting  or  washing  up  the  break- 
fast things,  if  she  will  clean  the  room,  and  carry  up 
a  scuttle  of  coals  now  and  then.  A  fire  will  be 
absolutely  necessary  by-and-by,  and  you  must  tell 
your  cousin  so — happily  coals  are  tolerably  cheap 
just  now,  and — if  you  will  excuse  me  for  mention- 
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ing  such  a  thing — Miss  Gordon  can  easily  repay 
herself  out  of  the  fifty  pounds ;'  for  in  my  youthful, 
unguarded  way  I  had  already  made  Mrs.  Redford  my 
confidante. 

This  piece  of  advice  rather  amazed  me  ;  but  I  could 
not  deny  that  the  room  would  be  useless  to  me  with- 
out a  fire,  and  when  we  had  settled  this  point  I 
timidly  hazarded  the  possibility  of  buying  a  carpet 
out  of  my  ten-pound  note. 

'  It  can  be  quite  a  common  one,  a  neat  little  square 
just  to  cover  the  centre  of  the  room,'  I  went  on,  in 
a  deprecating  tone,  '  and  I  would  stain  the  boards,  so 
that  it  would  look  as  nice  as  possible ;  and  a  coat  of 
paint  would  make  the  rocking-chair  quite  new,  and 
with  a  cloth  on  the  deal  table,  and  a  piano,  it  would 
be  quite  comfortable.' 

Now,  at  the  mention  of  the  ten-pound  note,  Mrs. 
Redford's  eyes  began  to  sparkle,  and  I  could  see  by 
the  way  she  wrinkled  up  her  forehead  that  she  had 
some  grand  idea  fermenting  in  her  clever  little  brain. 
And  I  was  right ;  for  the  moment  I  was  silent  she 
burst  out — 

'  My  dear  child,  what  a  wonderful  coincidence ! 
Did  you  notice  that  old  house  with  green  shutters, 
a  little  lower  down  the  road  ?  there  is  to  be  a  sale 
there  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  Howell  wants  me 
to  buy  an  old  brass-mounted  bureau  for  him  that  is 
going  for  a  mere  song.  I  do  so  love  sales  and  picking 
up  bargains.  Why  should  you  not  go  with  me  and 
get  your  carpet  and  some  curtains  ?  You  forgot  them, 
and  they  will  do  more  towards  furnishing  your  room 
than  anything,  and  you  must  have  another  chair  too, 
and  some  fire-irons.  Perhaps  Martha  could  let  you 
have  some,  and  an  old  fender.  Just  leave  it  to  me ; 
for  five  or  six  pounds  we  will  have  your  attic  as  nice 
as  possible ;    and  if  you  want  to  hire  a  piano,  you 
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must  go  to  Parker's  and  mention  my  husband's  name, 
they  are  very  civil,  obh'ging  people.' 

The  good  little  creature  talked  on  so  breathlessly 
that  I  could  hardly  follow  her.  But  as  soon  as  I  had 
grasped  her  ideas  I  got  quite  excited.  '  If  I  only 
knew  Miss  Gordon,  I  would  offer  to  come  and  help 
you,'  she  continued  wistfully.  '  I  have  stained  all  our 
own  floors,  and  I  am  quite  a  handy  carpenter.  Do 
you  think  that  Miss  Gordon  would  make  an  exception 
in  my  favour?'  But  I  could  only  shake  my  head 
rather  sadly.  My  cousin's  peculiarities  were  still 
sealed  mysteries  to  me.  I  could  only  thank  Mrs, 
Redford  for  her  kindness,  and  promise  that  I  would 
hint  at  our  wishes  when  a  favourable  opportunity 
occurred. 

'  Well,  you  had  better  begin  by  making  friends  with 
Martha,'  she  returned.  '  I  suspect  she  is  rather  an 
authority  at  The  Hermitage.'  And  I  resolved  to  act 
on  this  advice.  If  Martha  proved  surly  and  obdurate, 
I  would  invest  in  a  scrubbing-brush  and  plenty  of 
soft  soap,  and  clean  the  room  myself.  But  Mrs. 
Redford  only  laughed  at  me  when  I  said  this,  and 
told  me  not  to  be  a  goose  and  spoil  my  hands,  '  for 
they  are  very  pretty  hands,'  she  continued  frankly, 
'  and  I  like  your  long  taper  fingers  far  better  than  my 
own  chubby  ones.  Howell  always  calls  them  baby- 
hands,  because  they  are  so  soft  and  pin-cushioney. 
Oh,  must  you  go?'  for  I  had  jumped  up  in  rather 
a  hurry.  '  Never  mind,  we  will  have  a  good  time  at 
Park  House  on  Thursday  ; '  and  then  she  kissed  me  in 
quite  an  affectionate  manner,  as  though  she  liked  me 
and  we  were  old  friends, 
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CHAPTER  VII 

I  SCORE  ONE 

[OUSIN  MONA  was  darning  socks  by  lamp- 
light. When  I  entered  the  little  sitting-room 
she  received  me  in  rather  a  chilling  fashion. 

'  You  have  paid  a  very  long  visit,  Rufa,'  she  said  in 
rather  a  repressive  voice, '  and  you  only  made  Mrs. 
Redford's  acquaintance  yesterday.' 

'  It  does  not  take  long  to  know  some  people,' 
I  returned  defiantly  ;  '  I  already  love  her.  She  is 
such  a  dear  little  creature,  and  so  bright  and  win- 
ning  '     But  as  Cousin  Mona  only  sighed  and  went 

on  with  her  darning  I  left  the  room  without  further 
speech.  '  I  shall  never,  never  love  Cousin  Mona,' 
I  said  to  myself  as  I  crept  past  the  study.  '  I  do 
hate  a  cold  nature  ;  her  nature  and  mine  are  as  far 
asunder  as  the  Poles.  Has  she  ever  been  young, 
I  wonder  ? ' 

I  ate  my  supper  rather  morosely,  and  did  not  once 
break  the  silence.  I  saw  Cousin  Mona  look  at  me 
rather  anxiously  once  or  twice,  and  once  she  pressed 
me  almost  kindly  to  taste  some  little  delicacy 
Martha  had  prepared,  but  I  did  not  respond  very 
graciously. 
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She  lingered  beside  mc  a  moment  when  the  meal 
was  over,  and  Cousin  Everard  was  again  groping  for 
his  pipe  in  his  short-sighted  fashion. 

*  It  is  in  the  next  room,  Everard,'  she  said  quite 
sharply  ;  '  why  can  you  not  remember  that  ?  ' 

It  was  evident  that  Cousin  Everard  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  this  tone,  for  he  looked  at  her  in  rather  an 
alarmed  fashion,  and  shuffled  out  of  the  room  like 
a  scolded  child. 

'You  are  very  silent,  Rufa,'  she  observed,  the  next 
moment ;  '  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  has  put 
you  out.  I  suppose  your  afternoon  with  your  new 
friend  has  not  satisfied  you.'  Was  it  my  fancy,  or  did 
she  sneer  slightly  as  she  spoke  ? 

'  It  is  not  that,  Cousin  Mona,'  I  returned,  for  her 
tone  seemed  to  bruise  me  in  a  fresh  place  ;  '  I  have 
had  a  very  happy  afternoon,  but  you  are  so — so — 
damping  when  I  mention  Mrs.  Redford.  I  am  not 
like  you — I  cannot  live  without  friends.  I  am  too 
young,  and — and — surely  you  do  not  mind  my  going 
to  Hazel  Cottage?' 

'  Certainly  not.  I  have  been  speaking  to  Everard, 
and  he  agrees  with  me  that  the  Redfords  are  very 
estimable  young  people,  and  Roland  Scott  thinks  no 
end  of  them.' 

This  ready  acquiescence  disarmed  me.  Could  I  ever 
find  a  more  favourable  opportunity  ? 

'  Cousin  Mona,'  I  exclaimed  eagerly,  '  I  am  sorry 
you  thought  me  cross,  but  I  think  I  was  only  a  little 
dull.  I  miss  Joyce  and  the  girls,  and  my  dear  Miss 
Jackson,  and  I  could  not  help  responding  to  Mrs. 
Redford's  kindness.  She  is  so  friendly  to  me,  a 
perfect  stranger,  and  she  is  going  to  help  me  too.' 
And  I  detailed  to  Cousin  Mona  our  intended  visit 
to  the  ?ale,  and  my  hopes  of  making  some  grand 
bargains. 
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*  It  seems  a  pity  to  waste  your  money  on  furniture/ 
was  her  answer,  '  and  your  cousin  may  not  be  so 
liberal  again.  Why  not  hire  a  piano,  and  put  it  in 
the  empty  room,  and  invest  the  surplus  in  the  Savings 
Bank  ?  though  you  are  welcome  to  do  as  you  like 
with  it.  Of  course  you  must  practise,  but  the  Brown 
Room,  as  we  call  it,  is  a  mere  lumber-room,  it  will 
take  more  than  your  ten-pound  note  to  make  it  really 
habitable.' 

'  No,  indeed,  we  only  mean  to  spend  the  half  of  it ; 
just  leave  it  to  us.  Cousin  Mona,  and  you  shall  see  the 
grand  result.  And  there  is  one  great  favour  I  want 
to  ask  you,'  in  my  most  coaxing  voice.  '  I  know  you 
and  Cousin  Everard  do  not  care  for  visitors,  and 
I  would  not  for  worlds  disturb  your  quiet  ways,  but 
I  want  you  to  let  me  have  Mrs.  Redford  up  in  the 
Brown  Room.  She  is  so  clever  and  so  natty,  and  she 
wants  to  help  me.  She  will  be  such  a  nice  companion, 
and  Cousin  Everard  could  not  hear  us  laugh  and  talk. 
You  do  want  me  to  feel  at  home,  do  you  not,  Cousin 
Mona  ? '  following  her  as  she  fidgeted  to  and  fro 
between  the  table  and  a  corner  cupboard. 

'  If  I  make  this  one  exception  in  Mrs.  Redford's 
favour,  you  will  not  ask  me  anything  else  ? '  she  said 
at  last,  looking  at  me  rather  severely.  '  I  know  what 
young  people  are,  it  is  "give  an  inch  and  take  an  ell "; 
favours  breed  favours,  as  old  Mrs.  Beverley  always  says. 
Why,  you  have  not  been  here  more  than  twenty-four 
hours,  and  you  want  your  own  way  already  ! ' 

Now  if  I  had  not  caught  the  least  little  gleam  of 
a  smile  curving  Cousin  Mona's  thin  lips,  I  should  have 
taken  umbrage  at  her  tone,  it  was  so  sarcastic,  but 
the  smile  mollified  me. 

*  You  are  very  kind  to  give  in  to  me,  Cousin 
Mona ; '  and,  to  my  surprise,  she  actually  flushed  a 
little. 
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'Well,  to  be  honest  with  you,  Rufa,'  she  said,  after 
a  moment's  hesitation,  '  Roland  Scott  was  round  here 
after  breakfast  ;  he  comes  in  and  out  as  he  likes,  for 
we  have  known  him  since  he  was  a  curly-headed 
little  fellow  in  baby-frocks.  I  was  bridesmaid  to  his 
mother.  Poor  dear  Katie !  I  was  very  fond  of  her. 
Well,  he  was  talkin^r  to  us  about  the  Rcdfords,  and 
he  said  they  had  taken  a  fancy  to  you,  and  he  hoped 
that  I  would  do  all  I  could  to  further  the  intimacy. 
I  would  not  make  him  any  promises,  for  he  wanted 
me  to  call ;  but,  as  I  told  him,  if  I  call  on  one 
neighbour  I  might  on  twenty,  and  that  I  was  too  old 
to  change  my  ways.' 

'  I  do  not  see  why  Mr.  Scott  should  trouble  himself 
on  my  account,'  I  began  stiffly,  for  really  I  had  no 
wish  to  be  beholden  for  favours  to  that  very  intrusive 
young  man ;  but  here  Cousin  Mona  glanced  at  the 
clock. 

'  Dear  me,  child,  how  you  have  made  me  waste  my 
time,  and  I  have  all  that  copying  to  do  for  Everard  ! 
I  am  sorry  to  leave  you,  and  I  know  you  must  find 
it  very  dull ;  go  to  bed  early  and  save  your  eyesight ;' 
and  then  she  nodded  to  me  in  a  friendly  manner, 
and  I  knew  that  I  should  see  her  no  more  that 
night. 

Strange  to  say,  the  prospect  of  a  solitary  evening 
did  not  daunt  me,  and  I  felt  remarkably  cheerful. 
I  had  already  scored  one.  I  had  Cousin  Mona's  per- 
mission to  visit  at  Hazel  Cottage,  and  she  had  made 
no  objections  to  Mrs.  Redford  helping  me  with  the 
Brown  Room.  My  next  move  v/ould  be  to  coax 
Martha  into  helping  me,  and  I  resolved  to  open  the 
campaign  at  once. 

The  kitchen  at  The  Hermitage  was  the  most  cheerful 
room  in  the  house,  and  I  could  not  repress  an 
exclamation  of  pleasure  as  I  entered  it.     It  was  a  low 
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long  room,  with  two  windows  overlooking  the  garden, 
but  the  broad  window  seats  and  red  brick  floor  gave 
a  quaint  warm  look.  The  firelight  gleamed  cheer- 
fully on  the  polished  tins  and  rows  of  old-fashioned 
blue  plates.  A  small  tabby  kitten  was  asleep  on  the 
hearthrug,  and  Martha  in  her  rocking-chair,  with  a 
huge  pair  of  horn  spectacles  on  her  nose,  was  darning 
some  black  stockings  by  the  light  of  a  candle. 

She  took  off  her  spectacles  and  regarded  me  with 
amazement  as  I  crossed  the  kitchen  and  took  up  the 
kitten.  '  What  a  dear  little  thing !  is  it  yours,  Martha  ? 
I  do  so  love  kittens.' 

'It  is  a  stray,  and  the  missis  let  me  keep  it,' 
returned  Martha.  '  I  told  her  it  would  drive  away  the 
mice  when  it  grew  older,  for  they  do  grow  so  auda- 
cious that  there  is  no  putting  up  with  them.  Is  there 
anything  you'll  be  wanting,  missy?' — with  a  return  of 
querulousness. 

*  Yes,  Martha,  I  want  to  talk  to  you,'  was  my  reply, 
as  I  seated  myself  comfortably  on  the  old  rug,  and 
began  playing  with  the  kitten.  'Aren't  you  lonely 
sitting  here  with  no  one  to  whom  you  can  speak  ? 
Let  me  thread  that  needle  for  you,  I  see  you  find  it 
difficult.  Look  here,  Martha,  I  want  you  to  help  me 
about  something,  and  you  shall  tell  me  what  I  can  do 
for  you  in  return.  Shall  I  dust  the  rooms,  or  mend 
the  stockings,  or  wash  up  the  tea-things,  anything, 
anything,  if  you  will  only  help  me  with  the  Brown 
Room  ? ' 

*  I  know  naught  about  the  Brown  Room,'  returned 
Martha  doggedly,  as  she  resumed  her  darning. 

'  Well,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  all  about  it,'  I  replied 
good-humouredly,  for  I  did  not  care  one  bit  for  her 
grumpiness.  '  Don't  you  like  to  have  me  here  talking 
to  you,  instead  of  only  listening  to  that  everlasting 
ticking  ? ' 
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'  Nay,  nay,  I  don't  hold  with  having  folks  in  my 
kitchen,'  she  answered  in  a  snappish  voice.  'You  can 
take  the  kitten  along  with  you  if  you  like,  missy, 
I  am  used  to  my  own  company ;  it  may  be  a  bit 
lonesome,  but  it  saves  quarrelling,  for  naught  but 
a  softy  would  quarrel  with  his  own  shadder.' 

'  Very  well,  I  will  run  away  presently,  but  you  must 
listen  to  me  first.  You  can  go  on  darning  all  the 
same  ;'  and  I  actually  ventured  to  propound  my  whole 
scheme.  I  could  see  she  was  listening,  for  more  than 
once  she  held  her  needle  suspended  in  mid-air  without 
putting  in  a  stitch,  though  she  sniffed  scornfully  when 
I  had  finished. 

*  And  you  want  me  to  scrub  the  floor,  and  clean  the 
windows,  and  fettle  up  the  whole  place,  and  carry 
coals,  and  me  a-going  on  for  sixty !  and  only  taking 
fourteen  pounds  and  beer-money !  a  widow-woman 
too,  and  known  in  the  place  as  respectable  all  my 
life ;  and  my  husband  dead  these  nineteen  years, 
owing  to  asthma  and  bronchitis ' — and  what  more  she 
would  have  added  in  that  shrill  voice  of  indignant 
remonstrance  was  impossible  to  tell,  for  at  that 
moment  I  silenced  her  promptly. 

'  Martha,  how  can  you  be  so  unchristian?  Aren't 
we  told  in  the  Bible  to  be  good  to  strangers,  and 
orphans,  and  all  sorts  of  people  ?  I  don't  know  you 
a  bit,  but  I  thought  you  might  be  a  kind  woman,  and 
that  you  would  help  me.  And  after  all,  I  have  not 
asked  much,'  I  went  on.  'If  I  could  only  have  the 
room  cleaned,  I  would  keep  it  nice  myself;  it  is  only 
just  the  grate  and  the  coals,  because  I  am  afraid  of 
spoiling  my  hands,  and  I  would  have  done  plenty  for 
you  in  return  ;  I  would  have  mended  your  stockings 
to  save  your  eyes,  and  dusted  ;  but  never  mind' — with 
an  effective  choke  in  my  voice  from  sheer  rapidity  of 
speech,  but  which  Martha  attributed  to  emotion — '  if 
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you  are  so  disagreeable  and  unfriendly,  I  will  manage 
to  clean  the  room  myself.  I  suppose  you  will  not 
refuse  to  lend  me  a  scrubbing-brush,  and  broom, 
and  some  house-flannels,  and  soft-soap,  and  any- 
thing else  that  is  wanted,  and  if  you  will  let  me 
know  where  the  coal-cellar  is,  I  might  fill  the  scuttle 
myself,  and  then  there  would  be  no  need  to  trouble 
any  one.' 

'  Sakes  alive  !  how  you  talk,  missy,  a  mill-wheel  is 
nothing  to  you,  you  most  make  my  head  go  round  ! ' 
and  here  Martha  pushed  her  spectacles  up  to  her 
forehead,  and  regarded  me  with  a  puzzled  expression. 
I  had  worked  myself  up  to  a  sense  of  injury  at  last, 
and  I  suppose  my  eyes  looked  very  plaintive,  for  her 
severe  muscles  relaxed. 

'  There,  get  up,  do,  and  set  in  a  chair,  like  a  sensible 
young  lady,  and  I  don't  say  I  won't  help  you  as  long 
as  you  behave  yourself,  and  don't  worry  the  missis ; 
she  has  enough  to  trouble  her  as  it  is,  with  master  as 
helpless  as  a  babe  in  arms.  Look  here,  missy,  I  will 
scrub  the  floor  and  put  the  grate  in  order,  and  perhaps 
clean  the  windows,  but  I  won't  promise  any  more, 
there  now  ! '  throwing  down  her  work. 

'And  you  will  do  it  to-morrow,'  I  cried  joyfully. 
'  Martha,  you  are  a  good  creature,  and  I  will  help  you 
all  I  can ; '  but  she  would  not  be  coerced  into  a  smile, 
in  spite  of  all  my  eff"orts,  so  I  retired  with  the  kitten, 
whom  I  christened  on  the  spot  Grumps,  as  a  delicate 
compliment  to  the  kitten's  mistress.  I  went  to  bed 
soon  afterwards,  and  that  night  I  did  not  wet  my 
pillow  with  my  tears.  My  new  home  was  still  dis- 
tasteful to  me,  and  I  had  no  yearnings  for  greater 
intimacy  with  Cousin  Mona  ;  but  the  thought  of  Hazel 
Cottage  and  its  pleasant  inmates  prevented  me  from 
dwelling  on  my  own  miseries,  and  I  fell  asleep  plan- 
ning how  I  could  turn  the  old  box  to  account.     I  had 
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just  decided  that  I  would  cover  it  with  cheap  cretonne 
and  keep  my  music  and  work  in  it,  when  deHcious 
drowsiness  took  possession  of  my  soul  and  body. 
I  slept  later  the  next  morning,  but  woke  refreshed. 
As  I  dressed  myself  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  hear 
the  crisp  swishing  sound  on  the  gravel  path  under- 
neath my  window,  as  though  some  one  were  brushing 
up  dead  leaves.  '  What  a  blessing  ! '  I  said  to  myself, 
as  I  remembered  the  rotting  heaps  that  had  wetted 
my  feet  yesterday,  and  I  peeped  through  the  blinds 
to  reconnoitre  the  gardener. 

He  seemed  a  strong  and  sturdy  young  fellow,  and 
as  he  worked  he  whistled  as  blithely  as  a  blackbird. 
I  looked  at  the  broad  shoulders  and  straw  hat  approv- 
ingly. '  He  knows  how  to  work,'  I  thought,  and 
then  it  came  into  my  head  that  perhaps  a  little  of 
my  superabundant  energy  might  be  devoted  to 
gardening. 

I  was  full  of  this  new  thought  as  I  put  on  my  hat 
and  sauntered  out  for  a  constitutional ;  by  this  time 
the  leaves  had  all  been  deposited  in  a  barrow  which 
was  being  wheeled  slowly  towards  me ;  the  next 
moment,  to  my  disgust,  I  recognized  Mr.  Scott.  He 
burst  out  laughing  at  my  dismayed  face,  and  set  down 
the  wheelbarrow.  He  looked  every  inch  a  gardener 
in  his  shirt  sleeves,  and  with  a  faded  old  straw  hat  on 
the  back  of  his  head.  I  saw  he  was  enjoying  my 
amazement,  for  his  eyes  twinkled  mischievously. 

'  I  can't  offer  to  shake  hands,'  he  said,  showing  me 
his  brown  palms  with  a  smile.  '  Don't  you  think  I  have 
made  the  place  look  a  bit  tidier?  those  leaves  would 
be  a  nuisance  when  it  rained,  don't  you  know,  so  I 
thought  I  would  get  rid  of  them.' 

'Do  you — do  you  often  do  this  kind  of  thing?' 
staring  at  him  as  I  spoke,  for  it  struck  me  that  these 
matutinal  visits  might  be  habitual. 
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'Why,  of  course.  I  am  the  odd  man  here,'  with 
a  still  broader  smile  that  secretly  irritated  me.  *  I  am 
a  modern  version  of  the  hairy  lubber  fiend,  Lob-lie- 
by-the-fire.  I  prowl  about  doing  good  turns  for  other 
folks.  You  may  even  make  use  of  me  yourself  some 
day.'  But  Mr.  Scott's  boyish  good  nature  met  with 
no  response,  for  I  only  muttered  something  about 
not  hindering  him  in  his  work,  and  walked  off  as  fast 
as  I  could. 

I  stayed  out  as  long  as  I  dared,  and  on  my  return 
found  Cousin  Mona  making  the  coffee.  She  accosted 
me  in  a  more  animated  tone  than  usual,  and  hoped 
I  had  enjoyed  my  walk.  *  You  are  not  the  only  early 
riser,  Rufa,'  she  said  pleasantly.  '  Roland  Scott  has 
been  working  in  the  garden  for  a  couple  of  hours. 
I  caught  him  in  the  act,  when  I  came  down,  and 
wanted  him  to  stay  to  breakfast,  but  he  said  he  was 
too  dirty  to  sit  down  with  ladies,  but  he  never  made 
that  excuse  before ;  perhaps  he  thought  young  ladies 
were  more  particular  than  old  ones.' 

'  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Scott  finds  me  in  his  way,'  I 
responded  dryly,  and  Cousin  Mona  changed  the 
subject ;  her  momentary  brightness  soon  clouded 
over.  Cousin  Everard  looked  more  feeble  and  ailing 
than  usual  that  morning,  and  scarcely  tasted  his 
breakfast.  He  sat  poring  over  his  letters  and  sipping 
his  coffee  at  intervals,  while  she  watched  him  anxiously. 
As  soon  as  the  meal  was  over  he  shuffled  across  the 
passage  to  his  study,  and  she  followed  him  and  shut 
the  door. 

I  ran  out  again  to  buy  the  varnish  for  staining  my 
boards,  and  on  my  return  I  found  Martha  had  kept 
her  word  nobly.  Half  the  floor  was  washed  over. 
She  only  grunted  her  acquiescence  when  I  suggested 
going  downstairs  again  to  wash  up  the  breakfast 
things. 
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I  had  put  the  china  away  and  was  brushing  up  the 
hearth,  when  she  passed  me,  carrying  a  pail  of  water. 
'  I  wonder  what  the  missis  will  say  to  my  doing  other 
folks'  work,  and  leaving  her  bedroom  in  a  muddle,' 
she  observed  significantly;  and  I  at  once  took  the 
hint,  and  ran  off  with  my  duster. 

I  rather  liked  Cousin  Mona's  room,  the  old  furniture 
just  suited  it.  There  was  an  air  of  spotlessness  and 
freshness  about  it.  The  windows  were  wide  open, 
and  there  was  a  sweet  scent  of  lavender  and  dried 
rose  leaves.  A  round  table  and  a  great  easy  chair 
covered  with  faded  chintz  gave  it  an  air  of  comfort, 
A  bookcase  near  the  fireplace  was  well  filled,  and 
a  great  bunch  of  honesty  set  off  the  old  blue  tiles  of 
the  fireplace.  Some  small  faded  pictures,  in  black 
wood  frames,  were  arranged  rather  quaintly  over  it. 
How  old  and  out  of  date  it  all  looked  !  those  brass- 
handled  drawers  must  be  more  than  fifty  years  old, 
I  thought,  and  the  little  glass  cupboard  with  china 
must  have  belonged  to  her  grandmother.  As  I  dusted 
the  window-seats  I  looked  down  on  the  lawn  and 
empty  flower-beds,  and  tried  to  fancy  a  life  spent  in 
this  grey  old  house.  How  strange  to  have  grown  up 
among  these  dim  faded  relics  of  another  age  ;  to  have 
awakened  morning  after  morning  only  to  look  at 
those  quaint  old  portraits — the  ladies  with  their  short 
waists  and  huge  sausage-like  curls,  and  simpering 
inane  placidity,  and  the  men  with  frilled  shirts,  and 
blue  coats,  and  bushy  whiskers  ! 

As  soon  as  my  labours  were  finished  I  betook 
myself  to  Cousin  Everard's  room  ;  it  was  in  the  front, 
and  had  the  same  old-fashioned  furniture,  but  there 
were  no  portraits  and  china,  only  a  large  picture  of 
a  ship  in  full  sail  over  the  mantelshelf,  The  Bellero- 
phon  written  under  it.  Cousin  Everard's  grandfather 
had  been  a  sailor,  and  I  supposed  this  was  his  vessel. 
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I  resolved  to  ask  Cousin  Mona  about  him.  There 
was  so  little  I  could  talk  to  her  about,  and  this  would 
be  a  safe  subject.  Captain  Gordon  had  been  a  gallant 
commander,  I  knew,  and  had  distinguished  himself  in 
some  engagement  in  the  East  Indies. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE   BROWN   ROOM 
'  One  requires  the  aid  of  the  other.' — Sallust. 

^Y  new  duties  occupied  me  so  long,  that  when 
I  returned  to  the  Brown  Room  I  found 
Martha  had  finished  cleaning  the  windows. 
She  had  brought  the  rusty  grate  into  order  before 
breakfast ;  the  boards  were  drying  nicely,  and  the  mild 
October  sunshine  was  streaming  pleasantly  in  through 
the  clear  panes  of  glass. 

'  Why,  it  looks  beautiful,'  I  burst  out.  '  It  smells  so 
fresh  and  clean.  Thank  you,  Martha;  you  have  been 
a  regular  trump  ;  I  won't  forget  this  in  a  hurry.' 

'  I  have  done  about  all  I  can,'  she  returned  bluntly. 
'  It  will  take  weeks  before  that  grate  is  brought  into 
proper  order.  I  am  thinking  that  the  old  fender  and 
fire-irons  that  arc  littering  up  the  coach-house  might 
as  well  come  up  here ;  and  what  do  you  mean  to  do 
with  that  old  box,  missy?  it  will  chop  up  for  firewood.' 

'  No — no.  I  could  not  spare  it,'  I  returned  eagerly. 
'  When  it  has  been  well  scrubbed  I  mean  to  cover  it 
with  some  nice  cretonne.  Please  let  me  have  the 
fender, Martha;'  and  then  in  high  good  humour  I  put 
on  my  hat  again,  for  I  had  promised  to  report  progress 
at  Hazel  Cottage. 
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I  found  Mrs.  Redford  busy  in  the  garden.  She 
pulled  off  her  gardening  gloves  and  led  the  way 
indoors.  She  was  charmed  at  the  news  I  brought 
her,  and  mentioned  casually  that  she  had  seen 
Mr.  Scott.  '  He  told  me  not  to  stand  on  ceremony 
with  Miss  Gordon,  as  she  was  well  disposed  towards 
me.  So  if  you  like,'  smiling  as  though  she  did  not 
doubt  my  acquiescence,  'I  will  come  up  after  luncheon 
and  help  you  stain  the  floor,  and  we  could  cover  that 
old  box,  too,  if  you  leave  it  to  me.  I  will  buy  some 
cretonne  I  saw  yesterday  at  Barton's,  it  was  slightly 
soiled,  and  I  can  get  it  very  cheap ;  it  was  rather  an 
effective  pattern — dark  red  dahlias,  just  fit  for  an  old 
room.  I  see  you  do  not  object,'  as  I  flushed  up  with 
pleasure,  'so  I  will  come  about  half-past  two.  If 
there  is  one  thing  I  love,  it  is  daubing  myself  with 
paint  or  varnish.  Howell  always  laughs  at  me  when 
I  am  in  a  messing  mood,  and  I  am  in  a  messing  mood 
to-day.' 

What  a  dear  little  soul  she  was,  and  how  pretty  she 
looked  in  her  old  garden  hat!  Joyce  would  have 
admired  her;  Joyce  never  cared  much  for  plain 
people. 

I  was  on  the  look-out  for  her  after  an  early  dinner, 
and  had  the  door  open  long  before  she  was  half-way 
up  the  newly-swept  garden  path,  and  took  her  at 
once  to  the  Brown  Room.  '  Cousin  Mona  is  going  to 
the  working  party  at  the  vicarage,  and  desires  her 
compliments,'  I  observed,  as  I  led  the  way  and  ushered 
her  proudly  into  the  empty  room. 

'  What  a  cheerful  room  ! '  she  exclaimed  in  a  pleased 
voice.  '  You  will  soon  make  it  comfortable.  Why, 
you  can  almost  see  the  chimneys  of  Hazel  Cottage 
from  here.  And — yes — that  grey  line  is  the  sea — 
how  nice  it  will  be  to  sit  and  chat  at  that  window  ;  but 
we  must  have  one  or  two  chairs.     Ah !  I  see  Martha 
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has  given  you  a  fender  and  some  fire-irons,  and  she 
has  actually  rubbed  them  up,  too.  You  must  keep 
friends  with  Martha,  she  is  a  worthy  creature  ;  only 
a  bad  husband  has  spoiled  her  temper.  Do  you  know 
she  had  two  children,  such  darlings — a  boy  and  a  girl 
— and  they  died  of  diphtheria.  It  was  years  before 
Martha  held  up  her  head  again.' 

Poor  Martha,  what  a  grim  fate !  A  bad  husband, 
and  her  children  taken  from  her.  No  wonder  smiles 
were  difficult  to  her.  Even  her  hard-working  life  had 
held  a  tragedy. 

'  Now  we  must  get  to  work,'  observed  Mrs.  Redford 
briskly,  as  she  enveloped  her  neat  little  figure  in  a  bib- 
apron.  *  Tuck  up  your  nice  black  dress,  Miss  Gordon, 
and  pin  this  cloth  round  you,  and  tell  me  how  much 
of  the  boards  we  are  to  varnish.' 

I  made  a  calculation,  and  then  we  fell  to  work  ;  and 
I  think  we  thoroughly  enjoyed  ourselves.  Lilian 
(I  called  her  Lilian  by  her  own  wish  before  the  after- 
noon was  over)  chatted  merrily  all  the  time  she 
varnished.  She  gave  me  the  whole  history  of  her 
girlhood,  and  how  she  first  met  her  husband. 

'  Mother  did  not  think  him  good  enough  for  me,' 
she  said  with  a  sorrowful  shake  of  her  head,  '  and  he 
had  hard  work,  poor  dear,  before  he  could  make  her 
see  things  in  a  proper  light.  I  was  the  youngest,  you 
see,  and  all  my  sisters  had  married  so  well.  Why, 
Clara,  who  was  the  beauty  of  the  family,  married 
a  rich  man  —  Donald  Cameron  has  seven  thousand 
a  year — and  they  have  a  big  place  near  Glasgow  ;  and 
Janet,  my  sister  next  in  age,  has  done  even  better,  for 
her  husband — Rupert  Stevenson — is  heir  to  his  uncle's 
property,  and  they  are  both  such  good  fellows  ! 

*  Mother  would  not  hear  of  my  having  Howell.  She 
held  out  until  I  took  to  fretting  and  getting  thin,  and 
then  the  dear  creature  relented,  and  now  she  thinks 
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Howell  perfection,  and  he  is  quite  her  favourite  son-in- 
law.  I  think  he  coaxes  her  more  than  Donald  and 
Rupert  care  to  do  ;  and  as  for  George  Bateman,  whom 
Gussie  married,  she  is  always  finding  fault  with  his 
pompous  ways ;  he  was  a  widower,  you  see,  and 
a  great  deal  older  than  Gussie,  and  so  his  manners 
were  already  formed.  The  Batemans  have  such  ex- 
ceedingly formal  manners.  They  are  always  in  full 
dress,  as  Howell  says.  I  don't  think  George  could 
speak  otherwise  than  deliberately  if  the  house  were  on 
fire.' 

All  this  chatter  made  the  afternoon  pass  rapidly. 
We  had  finished  the  floor,  and  had  just  turned  our 
attention  to  the  rocking-chair,  when  the  church  clock 
chimed  five — tea-time.  Lilian  must  be  dying  for  her 
tea,  and  for  that  matter  so  was  I,  and  yet  neither  of 
us  could  have  any.  Would  it  be  possible  to  go  down 
and  coax  Martha  for  a  cup,  and  carry  it  up  myself? 
What  would  Lilian  Redford  think  of  such  niggardly 
ways,  of  such  a  manifest  breach  of  hospitality?  A 
sudden  knock  at  the  door  made  my  heart  thump. 
The  next  moment  Martha  entered  with  a  battered 
black  tray,  a  small  brown  teapot,  and  a  plate  of  hot 
buttered  cakes,  and  some  bread  and  butter  met  my 
astonished  eyes.  I  felt  as  if  I  could  have  hugged  her 
on  the  spot. 

'  I  thought  maybe  Mrs.  Redford  would  like  a  cup 
of  tea,'  she  said,  putting  the  tray  down  on  the  box. 
'  Sakes  alive,  missy,  where  are  you  a-going  to  sit?  '  for 
Lilian  had  just  begun  painting  our  one  chair. 

'  On  the  floor ;  it  will  be  handiest,'  I  returned 
laughing.  '  We  will  make  believe  that  we  are  Turks. 
How  good  of  you  to  bring  us  up  that  tea,  Martha ! 
I  am  as  hungry  as  a  hunter  and  as  dry  as  a  scorpion,' 
feeling  at  a  loss  for  a  simile ;  but  here  Lilian  struck 
in,  brandishing  her  paint-brush  gaily — 
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'Don't  we  look  smart  already,  Mrs.  Garnett?' 
I  found  out  that  Lilian  always  addressed  Martha  by 
her  married  name.  '  When  all  trades  fail  I  shall  turn 
my  hand  to  whitewashing  and  plastering.  Do  pour 
out  that  tea,  Rufa.  Where  did  you  get  that  amazing 
name,  child  ?  I  was  just  going  to  make  an  excuse  to 
run  home,  I  was  so  thirsty,  when  that  delightful  tray 
made  its  appearance.' 

*  If  you  like  to  bring  down  the  teapot,  the  kettle  's 
boiling,'  was  Martha's  parting  injunction  to  me. 
'  I  have  got  to  look  after  the  master,  and  the  stairs 
don't  suit  my  rheumatiz,'  and  with  these  words  she 
took  herself  off. 

'  You  are  in  Martha's  good  books,'  observed  Lilian 
blithely,  '  or  she  would  never  have  made  us  that 
delicious  cake.  You  have  got  such  a  taking  way 
with  you,  my  dear,  that  I  could  not  resist  you  myself. 
Now  tell  me  all  about  Joyce  ; '  for  I  had  already  shown 
her  my  sister's  photograph,  which  Lilian  had  pro- 
nounced quite  lovely. 

I  was  only  too  ready  to  pour  out  my  confidence,  but 
though  I  put  things  very  carefully  I  could  see  that 
she  was  a  great  deal  shocked  at  Joyce's  selfishness. 
*  She  is  younger  than  you,'  she  said,  looking  quite 
prim  and  severe,  '  and  the  choice  of  homes  should 
have  been  yours.' 

'  Oh,  but  Cousin  Sophy  and  the  girls  liked  her  so 
much  the  best,'  I  returned  hastily ;  '  and  somehow 
I  am  tougher  than  Joyce,  and  can  rough  it  better  than 
she  can.  Why,  if  she  had  been  in  my  place — '  but 
here  I  paused.  What  was  the  good  of  exposing  my 
young  sister's  weakness  .■*  I  knew  that  by  this  time  she 
would  have  cried  herself  into  a  state  of  flabby  wretched- 
ness, and  that  Cousin  Mona  would  have  been  at  her 
wits'  ends  what  to  do  with  her. 

I   think   Lilian   understood  my  sudden    reticence, 
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for  she  did  not  question  me,  but  brushed  the  crumbs 
from  her  lap  rather  thoughtfully,  and  resumed  her 
work.  She  had  set  me  to  measure  and  cut  out  the 
cretonne  for  the  box,  but  we  soon  agreed  that  it  was 
too  late  to  do  much  more.  We  had  already  achieved 
wonders,  and  Lilian  promised  to  come  on  Saturday, 
armed  with  a  hammer  and  nails.  I  was  to  go  to  her 
quite  early  the  next  day  to  attend  the  sale,  and  to 
have  luncheon  with  her,  and  a  walk  afterwards. 

'What  should  I  do  without  you?'  I  exclaimed 
rather  sentimentally,  as  she  divested  herself  of  her 
apron. 

'  My  dear  child,  it  is  a  mutual  benefit  society,'  she 
returned  merrily.  '  Howell  is  away  all  day,  and  I 
have  no  intimate  friend  of  my  own  age,  but,  as  I  told 
him  yesterday,  your  tastes  are  exactly  suited  to  mine. 
Now  ta-ta,  I  must  run  home  to  my  precious  boy. 
I  am  pining  for  a  sight  of  him ; '  but  I  accompanied 
her  to  the  gate  to  see  the  last  of  her. 

As  I  swung  the  gate  back  I  caught  sight  of  a  grey 
cloak  in  the  distance,  which  I  knew  belonged  to  Cousin 
Mona,  and  I  stood  there  waiting,  to  see  if  she  stopped 
to  speak  to  Lilian  ;  to  my  surprise  she  did  so,  and 
they  talked  for  two  or  three  minutes.  How  very 
slowly  Cousin  Mona  walked,  and  how  white  and 
weary  she  looked !  The  long  peaked  face  looked 
longer  and  thinner  than  ever,  but  when  she  raised 
her  eyes  and  saw  me  watching  her  a  curious  change 
passed  over  her  features. 

'  Am  I  late  ?  Is  anything  the  matter  with  Everard  ?  * 
she  asked  quickly. 

'  No,  I  have  not  seen  him  ;  I  was  only  waiting  for 
you.  Cousin  Mona  ;  how  tired  you  look  !  why  do  you 
work  so  hard  ?  No  one  ought  to  look  like  that  unless 
they  are  ill ;'  but  she  only  smiled  in  a  melancholy  way. 

'  I  am  generally  tired/  she  replied  gently  ;  '  but  it  is 
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a  new  experience  that  any  one  should  notice  my 
looks.' 

'  I  suppose  Cousin  Evcrard  is  too  busy,'  I  remarked. 

'  Oh,  men  never  notice,  at  least — well,  perhaps  I 
must  except  Roland,  he  is  such  a  kind-hearted  boy, 
and  nothing  escapes  him.  Well,  how  have  you  got 
on,  Rufa?  I  met  your  friend  just  now,  and  she  spoke 
very  pleasantly ; '  and  then  I  eagerly  retailed  the  his- 
tory of  our  afternoon.  '  And  Martha  actually  brought 
us  up  such  a  nice  tea,'  I  finished.  I  thought  Cousin 
Mona  looked  surprised  when  I  said  this,  and  she 
actually  used  Lilian's  words,  '  You  must  be  in  Martha's 
good  books,'  was  her  answer,  *  she  has  never  done  such 
a  thing  unasked  before,  but  Mrs.  Redford  is  rather 
a  favourite  of  hers  ;  her  sister  works  for  her  ;  this  may 
have  something  to  do  with  it.' 

I  think  Cousin  Mona  expected  me  to  invite  her 
upstairs,  but  I  told  her  that  she  must  wait  until 
things  were  tidy. 

'  It  is  nothing  but  bare  boards  and  wet  varnish  at 
present,'  I  assured  her. 

I  was  rather  a  pleasanter  companion  at  supper  that 
night.  I  even  talked  to  Cousin  Everard,  and  insisted 
on  his  answering  me ;  it  was  rather  tiresome  certainly, 
for  he  generally  blinked  at  me  for  a  full  half  minute 
before  he  replied,  and  his  voice  was  as  monotonous  as 
a  barrel  organ.  I  am  not  quite  sure  he  Uked  my 
talking  to  him,  for  his  blinking  silences  grew  longer. 

'  Get  on  with  your  supper,  child,  and  let  Everard 
eat  his,'  observed  Cousin  Mona  at  last,  but  there  was 
no  sharpness  in  her  tone. 

'  I  shall  be  able  to  sit  with  you  a  little  this  evening,' 
she  remarked,  while  Cousin  Everard  went  through  his 
usual  pipe-hunting.  '  My  brother  does  not  need  me  ; 
will  you  bring  your  work  here,  as  there  is  no  fire  in 
the  front  room,  and  it  is  rather  chilly  to-night?' 
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'  Very  well,  Cousin  Mona,'  I  replied  amiably,  but 
my  heart  sank.  I  had  discovered  a  whole  set  of 
Walter  Scott's  and  Miss  Ferrier's  novels  in  the  book- 
shelves, and  I  had  promised  myself  that  I  would  com- 
mence The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  as  I  had  never  read 
it.  I  was  rather  tired  after  all  my  exertions,  and 
disinclined  for  a  dull  tete  a  tete,  but  happily  Cousin 
Mona  did  not  perceive  my  reluctance,  as  she  was 
going  through  her  usual  formula. 

'  Your  pipe  is  in  the  study,  Everard.' 

I  believe  I  was  a  little  reckless  that  night,  for  as 
I  sorted  my  crewels  in  the  lamplight  I  said  auda- 
ciously— 

'  Why  does  Cousin  Everard  speak  as  though  his 
thoughts  were  five  hundred  miles  away  ? ' 

I  am  not  sure  that  this  question  pleased  Cousin 
Mona,  but  she  answered  quietly — 

*  Your  cousin  is  a  very  clever  man,  Rufa,  and  his 
work  absorbs  him,  his  mind  is  occupied  with  the  book 
that  he  is  hoping  to  bring  out ;  he  lives  for  his  work  ; 
nothing  else  interests  him.  I  am  afraid  his  health 
suffers  from  the  close  application  to  his  studies,  and 
he  takes  far  too  little  exercise.'  She  stopped,  and 
a  sigh  escaped  her. 

*  Is  the  book  nearly  finished,  Cousin  Mona  ?  * 

*  No,  there  is  still  a  great  deal  to  do ;  Everard  has 
always  been  a  conscientious  worker,  he  insists  on 
verifying  everything,  and  spares  no  pains ;  he  would 
have  finished  long  ago  if  he  had  been  less  scrupulous.' 

And  she  sighed  again. 

'All  work  ought  to  be  conscientious  work,'  I  re- 
turned with  youthful  sententiousness  ;  but,  to  my 
surprise.  Cousin  Mona  only  looked  at  me  in  a  troubled 
way. 

'  Yes,  I  suppose  so,'  she  said  at  last,  very  slowly ; 
but  there  are  limits  even  to  scrupulosity.    We  should 
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only  give  our  best  work,  I  own  that,  but  our  work, 
whatever  it  may  be,  mental,  moral,  or  physical,  ought 
not  to  be  a  sort  of  Juggernaut,  to  crush  body  and 
mind  together.  We  must  be  at  liberty  to  live  and 
breathe  in  spite  of  our  work,  or  it  becomes  our  fetish.' 

What  a  strange  speech,  and  how  strange  she  looked  ! 
Whatever  could  be  Cousin  Mona's  meaning  ?  She  was 
knitting  busily  as  she  spoke,  but  her  hands  trembled, 
and  there  were  pink  spots  on  her  cheek.  Was  Cousin 
Everard's  work  his  fetish?  But  I  had  no  opportunity 
to  follow  out  this  thought,  for  she  changed  the  subject 
hastily,  and  asked  me  if  I  had  heard  from  Joyce  ;  but 
I  shook  my  head. 

Joyce  was  too  much  occupied  with  her  new  sur- 
roundings, with  her  gay  Brighton  life,  to  devote  an 
hour  to  me  ;  but  in  this  thought  I  wronged  her,  for  the 
very  next  morning  a  letter  in  Joyce's  sprawling  hand- 
writing lay  on  my  plate,  but  I  did  not  open  it  until 
I  was  alone  ;  I  dreaded  the  effect  of  reading  her  bril- 
liant descriptions,  it  would  only  re-open  the  old  bitter- 
ness. Perhaps  Cousin  Mona  guessed  why  the  letter 
lay  unopened,  but  I  had  yet  to  learn  that  nothing 
escaped  those  quiet  grey  eyes  ;  anyhow  she  took  no 
notice,  and  when  breakfast  was  over  I  took  refuge  in 
the  Brown  Room. 

As  I  opened  the  envelope,  to  my  astonishment 
a  crisp  five-pound-note  dropped  out  of  it.  How  could 
Cousin  Sophy  be  so  generous?  but  I  was  soon  to  find 
that  Cousin  Sophy  was  not  the  donor. 

'  Oh,  Rufa,  darling,  you  have  made  me  so  miserable,' 
it  began.  '  Cousin  Sophy  found  me  crying  over  your 
letter,  and  she  was  so  kind,  we  had  a  long  talk,  and 
she  agrees  with  me  that  you  must  have  some  of  my 
money,  just  to  buy  you  some  comforts,  you  poor 
thing.  Oh  dear  !  oh  dear,  however  can  you  go  on 
living  in  that  dreadful   place !    if  I  had  gone  there, 
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I  should  have  run  away  or  died  from  sheer  misery, 
and  to  think  that  my  dear  pretty  Rufa' — (oh,  not 
pretty,  Joyce  ;  no  one  ever  called  me  that) — '  should 
be  imprisoned  in  an  old  dungeon  of  a  hermitage. 

'  I  do  so  hate  the  idea  of  Cousin  Mona  ;  her  letter 
was  horrid ;  so  I  am  not  surprised  at  your  descrip- 
tion, and   as    for   Cousin  Everard '     But    there, 

I  may  as  well  omit  the  pages  that  followed.  For 
once  Joyce  had  forgotten  herself  in  her  sympathy 
with  me.  '  But  you  will  keep  my  money,'  was  her 
concluding  sentence,  '  just  to  show  that  you  have  for- 
given your  selfish  little  Joyce.  I  have  told  you 
nothing  about  my  own  doings,  or  about  this  lovely 
house.  Oh,  they  are  all  so  kind,  and  I  am  so  happy 
— at  least  I  should  be  if  only  you  could  be  happy 
too — but  just  now  I  can  only  break  my  heart  about 
you,  and  long  to  hug  you.' 

After  all,  Joyce  had  agreeably  disappointed  me  ; 
her  letter  was  kind  and  sisterly,  and  perhaps,  under 
the  circumstances,  I  would  keep  the  five  pounds. 
Now  I  felt  quite  rich,  as  I  dressed  myself  to  go  down 
to  Hazel  Cottage.  With  fifteen  pounds  I  could  do 
wonders. 


CHAPTER   IX 

COUSIN  EVERARD 

'  Pursuits  become  habits.'— Ovid. 

FOUND  Lilian  on   the   door-step  waiting  for 
me,  and  we  started  at  once  for  the  sale.     It 

was  the  most  delif,^htful   morning  that  I  had 

ever  spent  in  my  life,  and  1  am  sure  Lilian  thoroughly 
enjoyed  herself. 

As  we  sat  at  our  late  luncheon,  with  baby  crawling 
on  the  rug  beside  us,  she  told  me  that  I  looked  a 
different  creature  from  the  sad-eyed  girl  whom  she 
had  discovered  in  the  waiting-room. 

'  You  looked  so  tired,  and  so  pale,  and  so  painfully 
young  that  evening,'  she  said  pathetically,  '  that  I  felt 
sore  all  over,  and  I  quite  understood  Roland  Scott's 
anxiety  about  you.  You  have  no  idea  what  a  dis- 
consolate little  creature  you  looked,  sitting  in  that 
dreary  room  with  all  your  parcels  around  you.' 

'  I  feel  different,  thanks  to  you,'  I  returned  grate- 
fully; and  then,  when  we  had  satisfied  our  youthful 
appetites,  and  had  dismissed  baby  to  the  upper 
regions,  Lilian  produced  pencils  and  paper,  and  we 
did  our  accounts.  We  had  done  wonders,  there  was 
no  denying  that ;  at  the  cost  of  a  few  pounds,  I  was 
the  proud  possessor  of  a  square  of  carpet  in  good 
condition,  two  pairs  of  curtains  of  some  striped  red 
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material — a  little  faded,  perhaps,  but  still  with  plenty 
of  wear  in  them — two  small  mahogany  poles,  a  delight- 
fully easy  chair,  upholstered  in  threadbare  red  velvet, 
another  ordinary  one,  a  small  round  table,  and  a  little 
stained  bookcase. 

A  few  more  yards  of  cretonne  would  make  the  easy 
chair  look  perfectly  new.  '  You  have  bought  every- 
thing that  is  necessary,  Rufa,'  Lilian  assured  me ;  but 
I  shook  my  head.  I  must  have  a  vase,  in  which 
I  could  arrange  wild-flowers,  and  on  our  way  through 
the  town  that  afternoon  I  gave  her  no  peace  until  she 
let  me  purchase  a  quaintly-fashioned  red  jar  that  had 
taken  my  fancy. 

'  I  will  have  no  more  extravagance,'  she  said,  with 
assumed  sternness,  as  we  walked  on  towards  the 
parade.  '  Remember  the  hire  of  your  piano  will  be 
twelve  shillings  a  month.  That  will  make  a  hole  in 
your  twenty-five  pounds.' 

'Oh,  I  mean  to  dress  on  sixteen  pounds  a  year,' 
I  returned  confidently.  '  I  have  a  good  stock  of 
clothes,  and  I  shall  have  to  make  my  own  dresses. 
I  always  trim  my  hats  now.' 

'  But  not  the  one  you  have  on,'  demanded  Lilian. 

But  she  was  evidently  impressed  when  I  assured 
her  that  it  was  the  work  of  my  own  hands.  '  Besides,* 
I  went  on,  'I  shall  put  aside  the  remainder  of  Cousin 
Sophy's  money  for  the  hire  of  a  pianette ;  there  is 
more  than  enough  for  a  whole  year ; '  and  I  suppose 
this  satisfied  her,  for  she  made  no  more  allusions  to 
my  extravagance. 

We  walked  to  the  end  of  the  parade,  and  then 
turned  down  a  country  road  that  followed  the  windings 
of  the  shore.  A  certain  turn  brought  us  to  a  steep 
rugged  sort  of  lane  leading  to  the  beach,  and  a  low 
thatched  house,  with  a  pleasant-looking  garden,  and 
a  background  of  trees. 
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'  What  a  pretty  little  cottage ! '  I  exclaimed  enthusi- 
astically, for  there  was  a  cosy  aspect  about  the  whole 
place,  the  thatched  roof  and  low  verandah,  the  porch 
with  stone  seats,  and  some  overhanging  creeper  trained 
over  it,  and  the  smooth  lawn,  and  gravelled  walks ; 

*  but  it  must  be  very  lonely  in  winter.' 

'  Roland  Scott  is  not  much  here  in  the  winter;  he 
says  the  rooms  over  the  bank  are  much  snugger 
quarters.  How  surprised  you  look,  Rufa  !  surely  you 
knew  this  was  The  Thatched  Hut,  where  he  lives  in 
summer.' 

'  How  should  I  know  ? '  I  returned  in  rather  a  vexed 
voice,  for  it  was  tiresome  how  every  one  expected  me 
to  be  interested  in  Mr.  Scott ;  but  Lilian  only  laughed 
at  my  petulant  tone. 

'  I  am  afraid  the  mention  of  Mr.  Scott  rather  bores 
you,'  was  her  reply.  '  Why  are  you  so  prejudiced 
against  him,  you  tiresome  child  ?  I  have  noticed  more 
than  once  that  you  have  an  cnmiyd  look  when  we  speak 
of  him ;  but  he  is  such  a  dear  friend  of  my  husband, 
such  a  close  true  friend  to  us  both,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  keep  his  name  out  of  our  conversation.' 

I  felt  a  little  ashamed  of  myself  when  she  said  this, 
and  yet  how  was  I  truthfully  to  deny  that  I  was  pre- 
judiced against  him? 

'  He  is  a  stranger  to  me,'  I  replied  rather  clumsily, 

•  I  know  nothing  about  him  ;  but  I  am  sure  he  is  very 
good-natured.     Anyhow,  I  admire  his  house.' 

'  It  is  delightfully  snug  inside,'  was  Lilian's  answer. 
'  Howell  and  I  generally  walk  over  on  Sunday  after- 
noons and  have  tea  with  him.  That  is  his  dog  Tippoo,' 
as  a  large  white  fox-terrier  flew  barking  to  the  edge 
of  the  little  cliff;  but  he  wagged  his  tail  in  a  friendly 
manner  when  Lilian  spoke  to  him,  and  looked  wistfully 
through  the  bars  of  the  gate. 

•  Shall  we  walk  home  by  the  sands,  Rufa?'  and  as 
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I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  we  ran  down  the  rough 
pebbly  beach. 

It  was  one  of  those  grey  October  afternoons,  when 
everything  speaks  of  chill  decay.  The  sea  looked 
grey  and  colourless,  and  so  did  the  sky.  There  was 
no  sunshine  to  light  up  the  wet  stretch  of  sands. 
They  had  a  dreary  look,  with  their  black  breakwaters, 
and  here  and  there  a  turned-up  boat. 

Until  we  climbed  up  to  the  parade  we  met  no  one 
but  an  old  man  carrying  two  pails  of  sea-water,  a  yellow 
puppy  following  him,  barking  madly  at  every  wave. 
From  his  doggish  point  of  view  the  whole  ocean  was 
a  show  for  his  amusement. 

But  no  dispiriting  grey  monotony  could  damp  two 
young  creatures  who  had  just  discovered  a  penchant 
for  each  other's  company.  We  had  far  too  much  to 
say  to  each  other. 

'  You  see,  my  dear,'  as  Lilian  sagely  remarked,  '  we 
have  such  a  lot  to  find  out  about  each  other  ;  that  is 
the  best  of  a  new  friendship,  there  are  the  accumula- 
tions of  so  many  years  to  sift.  You  will  not  be  nearly 
so  interesting  to  me  when  I  know  all  about  you,  and 
there  are  no  delightful  mysteries  left'  And  this  idea 
amused  me  so  much,  that  I  actually  retailed  it  to 
Cousin  Mona  as  we  sat  down  to  our  work  that 
evening. 

I  was  helping  her  to  darn  some  table  linen^  and  more 
than  once  she  praised  my  neat  work. 

'  It  is  good  to  be  young,'  she  returned,  with  a  smilC; 
'  and  to  have  illusions ;  with  the  years  somehow  the 
freshness  wears  off.  I  remember  the  time  when 
people  interested  me  too.' 

*  There  is  no  need  for  people's  sympathies  to  narrow 
when  they  get  old,'  I  said,  rather  impetuously.  'Why 
should  you  not  be  interested  now  ?  it  would  make  you 
much  happier,  Cousin  Mona.' 
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'  Would  it  ? '  she  answered,  but  the  usual  sigh 
followed.  Just  then  my  glance  met  hers.  She  had 
dropped  her  work  and  was  looking  at  me  with 
a  strangely  softened  expression.  I  could  almost  have 
fancied  from  her  expression  that  Cousin  Mona  was 
interested  in  me,  or  was  it  my  girlish  vanity? 

The  next  afternoon  Lih'an  came  to  me.  I  had 
already  been  at  work  for  hours,  and  had  finished  the 
box  cover.  The  carpet  and  curtains  and  other  things 
had  arrived  early,  and  were  stacked  in  one  corner  of 
the  room.  The  carpet  covered  most  of  the  floor,  and 
the  stained  boards  set  off  the  crimson  colouring. 
]\Iartha  helped  us  to  fix  the  poles,  and  then  we  hung  up 
the  curtains.  When  the  easy-chair  and  the  newly- 
painted  rocking-chair  were  placed  near  my  favourite 
window,  with  the  little  round-table  in  the  middle,  the 
room  looked  decidedly  comfortable ;  but  we  had  for- 
gotten one  thing — a  table-cloth  to  hide  the  deficiencies 
of  the  old  deal  table ;  the  legs  could  be  stained,  but 
a  cover  was  indispensable. 

As  Lilian  stood  looking  at  it  in  perplexed  silence, 
Martha  came  up  with  our  tea  and  another  hot 
cake. 

*  Dear  sakes  alive,  but  those  curtains  looks  hand- 
some, missy,'  she  observed ;  *  there  is  not  much  wanting 
now,  but  a  table-cover  to  hide  that  common  wood. 
I  guess  the  missis  could  help  you  to  that  if  you  cared 
to  ask  her,  for  she  has  a  sight  of  things  put  away  in 
that  big  press.' 

*  You  had  better  take  Martha's  advice,'  said  Lilian 
significantly;  and  to  this  I  agreed. 

'And  there  is  another  thing  we  have  forgotten,'  she 
continued.  '  You  want  some  sort  of  lamp,  do  you 
not  ?  If  you  are  not  particular,  we  could  pick  up 
a  tidy  one  at  the  second-hand  shop  for  about  four  and 
sixpence.     Now    I    must   run   home,  for    Roland   is 
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coming  to  dine,  and  we  are  to  have  our  usual  Saturday 
Popular.  You  must  come  to  one  next  week,  Rufa,  if 
you  think  you  can  tolerate  a  certain  person's  company.' 

And  with  this  Parthian  thrust  she  ran  downstairs, 
and  though  I  hurried  after  her  she  was  half-way  down 
the  garden  before  I  reached  the  door. 

Just  then  two  figures  came  towards  the  gate. 
Cousin  Everard  was  evidently  taking  a  constitutional ; 
the  collar  of  his  thick  great-coat  was  drawn  up  to  his 
ears,  and  his  old  battered  felt  hat  nearly  met  it.  He 
was  certainly  not  a  picturesque  object,  any  more  than 
Cousin  Mona,  with  an  old  shawl  drawn  round  her  thin 
shoulders,  and  her  garden  hat.  I  wondered  what 
Lilian  thought  of  them,  but  she  only  bowed  smilingly 
and  wished  them  good  evening. 

I  was  in  need  of  air  myself,  and  as  they  came  closer 
I  could  detect  the  same  wan,  exhausted  look  that  I  had 
noticed  before  on  Cousin  Mona's  face.  With  a  sudden 
impulse  I  touched  her  arm. 

'  Go  in  and  rest,'  I  whispered,  *  and  I  will  take  your 
place.' 

She  hesitated  a  moment  until  she  saw  her  brother 
potter  towards  the  gate  again,  and  then  she  nodded 
and  her  eyes  thanked  me. 

'  Do  not  let  him  stop  out  too  late,'  was  her  parting 
injunction.     '  I  shall  expect  you  both  in  before  long.' 

It  was  no  use  trying  to  talk  to  Cousin  Everard,  he 
was  buried  in  a  brown  study ;  he  walked  on  and  on  in 
his  feeble,  shuffling  way,  as  though  it  were  a  weariness 
lifting  his  feet  from  the  ground,  his  shoulders  stooping 
and  rounded  and  his  hands  folded  behind  his  back. 

It  was  my  private  opinion  that  he  would  have 
walked  to  Chillingham  in  his  abstraction  if  I  had  not 
put  my  hand  on  his  arm  to  turn  him,  but  he  yielded 
to  my  touch  at  once. 

When  we  were  back  aeain  under  the  trees  and  we 
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could  not  sec  each  other's  faces,  he  began  to  talk  first 
to  himself  and  then  to  some  other  person.  Presently 
I  heard  him  say  quite  loudly — 

'  You  are  right,  the  work  is  killing  me  ;  but  there  is 
no  leaving  off.  It  will  be  a  grand  book,  Mona,  the 
grandest  book  and  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  age. 
What  is  health  or  money  compared  to  such  a  result  ? 
I  would  be  willing  to  die  a  thousand  deaths  if  I  could 
feel  that  I  had  benefited  humanity,  that  I  have  added 
my  one  stone  as  it  were  to  the  great  cairn  of  universal 
knowledge.' 

'  Shall  we  go  in.  Cousin  Everard  ? '  I  observed, 
interrupting  this  grand  speech,  for  it  would  never  do 
to  let  him  think  Cousin  Mona  was  beside  him.  He 
waxed  querulous  at  once  at  my  voice. 

'What  do  we  want  with  the  chit?'  he  said  quite 
crossly.  '  We  are  far  more  comfortable  as  we  are ; 
young  people  are  so  disturbing  ;  tut,  what  do  you  say  ? 
Francis's  child  ?  I  suppose  that  makes  a  difference; 
but  anyhow,  it  is  very  disagreeable.' 

'Cousin  Everard,  what  do  you  mean?'  I  asked 
anxiously ;  but  he  only  went  on  muttering  to  himself, 
until  we  reached  the  house,  and  I  went  upstairs  in 
rather  a  bewildered  frame  of  mind.  Were  Cousin 
Everard's  wits  wool-gathering,  were  his  mental  labours 
turning  his  brain  ?  I  could  not  help  hinting  at  his 
strange  speech  when  I  found  myself  alone  with  Cousin 
Mona  ;  but  my  words  seemed  to  pain  her. 

*  I  ought  not  to  have  left  him,'  she  replied  hastily ; 
'  I  saw  he  was  over-tired,  and  coaxed  him  to  have 
a  stroll.  When  he  has  overstrained  himself  he  is  apt 
to  get  confused.  He  thought  I  was  still  beside  him, 
and  he  was  talking  to  me.  You  must  not  mind  any- 
thing he  said,  Rufa  ;  he  was  afraid  at  first  that  you 
would  be  in  his  way,  that  he  would  not  have  his  usual 
monopoly  of  my  society  ;  but  he  will  soon  find  out  his 
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mistake.  Even  Martha  seems  to  have  got  used  to 
you,  and  as  for  me — ! ' 

'  Well,  Cousin  Mona,  will  you  not  finish  your 
speech  ?  if  it  is  very  uncomplimentary,  I  must  try  and 
bear  it.' 

*  My  dear,  I  am  not  used  to  nice  speeches,  but  you 
must  know  that  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  me  to  see 
a  young  face  in  this  old  house.'  And  I  was  so  pleased 
when  she  said  this,  that  I  got  up  and  kissed  her,  and 
then  I  am  sure,  yes,  I  am  quite  sure,  that  there  were 
tears  in  her  eyes.  Was  it  so  long  since  any  one  had 
kissed  her  ?  Poor  Cousin  Mona !  I  felt  that  I  ought 
to  be  kinder  to  her,  and  make  her  dull,  colourless  life 
a  little  brighter. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday,  and  we  went  to  church 
together.  I  could  not  help  noticing  my  cousin  with 
extreme  surprise  ;  from  the  moment  we  entered  the 
church  door,  she  was  somehow  transformed,  a  quiet 
radiance  seemed  to  pervade  her,  a  rested  look  of  con- 
tentment and  peace  was  stamped  on  every  feature. 
When  we  knelt  down  I  envied  her  absorbed  devotion, 
and  the  thin  sweetness  of  her  voice  as  she  sang  affected 
me  as  no  other  voice  had  done. 

I  puzzled  for  a  long  time  over  this  changed  de- 
meanour, and  then  the  meaning  seemed  to  come  to 
me.  She  was  like  a  tired  child  who  had  suddenly 
come  home.  She  had  forgotten  her  worries,  and  had 
left  them  outside  the  church  porch;  in  the  Father's 
house  the  child  is  at  rest.  She  had  laid  aside  her 
carking  cares,  and  was  waiting  only  for  the  message 
of  peace.  I  felt  then  that  even  grey  lives  have  their 
sunrisings  and  sunsets,  their  solemn  festivals  and 
intervals  of  soul  music,  for  no  life  lived  worthily  can 
be  insignificant.  When  the  gem  is  priceless,  who 
thinks  of  the  tarnished  setting  ?  '  And  they  shall  be 
Mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  in  that  day  when 
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I  make  up  I\Iy  jewels.'  Why  did  those  words  sud- 
denly occur  to  me? 

I  spent  my  afternoon  in  a  quiet  corner  of  the  beach, 
underneath  a  breakwater  with  a  book  Cousin  Mona 
had  lent  me  ;  but  I  did  not  read  much,  I  was  thinking 
of  my  dear  Miss  Jackson  and  her  approaching  marriage, 
and  of  those  happy  peaceful  years  spent  under  her 
roof.  The  weekly  letter  she  had  promised  me  had 
reached  me  that  morning,  and  I  drew  it  out  of  my 
pocket  and  studied  it  afresh.  It  was  a  tender,  womanly 
letter,  and  I  drew  untold  comfort  from  it.  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  would  answer  it  before  evening 
service. 

On  Sunday  one's  thoughts  are  less  turbulent  and 
worldly,  more  open  to  kindly  influences.  I  felt  my 
letter  would  be  worth  more  if  I  wrote  in  my  present 
softened  mood.  It  would  recall  those  dear  old  Sunday 
talks,  when  heaven  seemed  a  little  less  distant,  and 
life  less  of  a  complex  problem. 

I  wondered  vaguely  as  I  strolled  homewards  how 
Cousin  Everard  had  passed  his  day.  He  had  not 
accompanied  us  to  church,  and  as  usual  he  had  been 
shut  up  in  his  study,  only  coming  out  for  his  meals. 
Cousin  Mona  looked  slightly  perturbed  when  I  ques- 
tioned her. 

'  Everard  never  goes  to  church,'  she  returned  in 
a  low  voice.  '  He  has  distressing  nervous  sensations 
when  he  is  in  any  crowded  place,  and  he  prefers  read- 
ing his  Bible  at  home.  On  Sunday  evenings  I  always 
read  to  him  when  Martha  has  gone  to  church.  Shall 
you  mind  going  by  yourself,  Rufa  ? '  but  I  negatived 
this  very  vehemently. 

I  went  early,  and  as  the  church  was  empty  I  saw 
Lilian  very  plainly  as  she  went  up  the  aisle.  Mr.  Scott 
and  her  husband  followed  her.  As  they  sat  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  I  did  not  know  if  they  had 
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recognized  me  ;  but  as  I  stood  a  moment  in  the  porch 
I  heard  Mr.  Scott's  voice  behind  me. 

'  I  thought  it  was  you,  Miss  Gordon  ;  please  do  not 
hurry,  we  are  all  going  to  see  you  home.' 

'  But  there  is  no  occasion  to  trouble  you,'  I  began. 
But  to  my  surprise  he  took  hold  of  my  arm  and  drew 
me  aside. 

'  You  did  not  see  that  step,'  he  said  coolly ;  '  it  was 
lucky  that  I  was  beside  you,  or  you  would  have 
sprained  your  ankle.  Let  us  wait  here ;  they  will  be 
with  us  directly,'  and  I  actually  did  as  I  was  told. 

Mr.  Redford  gave  me  a  cordial  greeting,  and  then 
we  all  went  down  the  steps  together.  Lilian  came 
round  to  my  side  and  began  whispering  to  me  at 
once.  *  What  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself  ? 
We  have  had  such  a  charming  afternoon,  playing 
Handel,  and  wandering  round  the  bay.'  Meanwhile 
the  two  young  men  talked  across  us  about  the  sermon, 
and  the  choir,  and  the  bad  behaviour  of  one  of  the 
choir  boys. 

When  we  were  in  sight  of  The  Hermitage,  Mr.  Scott 
suddenly  electrified  me  by  asking  me,  '  How  do  you 
hit  it  off  with  your  cousin?'  He  put  the  question  in 
a  droll  tone,  as  though  he  were  laughing  ;  but  I  an- 
swered rather  huffily, '  I  have  no  idea  what  you  mean.' 

Lilian  interposed  a  little  anxiously.  '  It  is  too  early 
to  ask  her  that,  Roland.  Miss  Gordon  is  a  person  one 
cannot  know  at  once.  You  have  not  been  at  The 
Hermitage  a  week  yet,  Rufa.' 

*  Not  until  to-morrow  ;  it  has  been  the  longest  week 
of  my  life.'  I  responded  so  dismally  that  they  all 
laughed  outright,  which  I  thought  unkind  of  them  ; 
but  as  I  bid  them  good-night  Lilian  gave  me  a  kiss. 

'  Don't  be  a  goose,  Rufa  ;  we  are  all  dreadfully  sorry 
for  you  ;  but  it  will  not  do  you  any  good  to  keep 
telling  you  so.' 
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'That's  so,  little  woman,'  returned  Mr.  Redford 
'  Cheer  up,  Miss  Gordon,  there  is  a  good  time  coming,' 
and  he  wrung  my  hand  heartily. 

When  I  turned  to  Mr.  Scott  he  surprised  me  by 
saying  that  he  was  coming  up  to  the  door  with  me. 
*  It  is  so  eerie  under  those  trees  that  I  cannot  trust 
you  by  yourself,'  he  said  lightly. 

I  thought  Cousin  Mona  looked  pleased  when  she 
opened  the  door,  and  saw  him  standing  beside  me. 

'  Are  you  coming  in,  Roland  ?  '  she  asked.  '  We 
have  not  seen  you  for  an  age.' 

'Not  to-night.  Miss  Gordon,'  was  his  answer. 
'  I  have  promised  to  look  in  at  the  vicarage.  Some 
other  evening,  perhaps  ;'  and  then  he  shook  hands  with 
us  both,  and  ran  lightly  down  the  path. 

'  What  a  boy  he  isl '  I  said  rather  contemptuously, 
as  I  lighted  my  candle. 

Cousin  Mona,  who  was  putting  up  the  chain,  looked 
at  me  in  a  surprised  way. 

'  Boy  ! '  she  repeated.  *  Why,  Roland  Scott  is  five- 
and-thirty;  he  is  years  older  than  Mr.  Redford.' 


CHAPTER  X 

MARTHA  MAKES  A  PUDDING 


'  Adapt  thyself  to  the  things  with  which  thy  lot  is  cr.st.' 

AURELIUS  ANTONINtJS. 


iHEN  I  mentioned  our  need  of  a  table-cover 
after  breakfast  the  next  morning,  Cousin 
Mona  only  smiled,  and  took  down  her  key- 
basket. 

'  Come  with  me,  and  choose  one,'  she  said  pleasantly, 
and  I  made  my  selection  so  carefully  that  Lilian  ex- 
claimed in  admiration  when  she  saw  it — 

'  Why,  it  is  really  a  handsome  cloth,  Rufa ;  did 
Miss  Gordon  give  you  that  ? ' 

'Yes,  and  there  were  two  others  equally  good. 
Cousin  Mona  has  such  a  heap  of  linen  and  things  ;  she 
says  they  belonged  to  her  old  Aunt  Jane.  She  has 
given  me  that  hearthrug  too.  Does  it  not  improve 
the  room,  Lilian  ? '  and  she  gave  one  of  her  brisk 
little  nods  in  reply. 

We  spent  a  busy  morning  covering  the  old  velvet 
chair,  and  when  Lilian  left  me  at  luncheon-time  it 
was  settled  that  I  should  call  for  her  at  three,  and 
that  we  should  go  to  the  music-shop  to  hire  a  pianette. 
As  she  had  an  engagement  afterwards,  I  took  a  solitary 
walk  in  the  country,  and  came  back  glowing  with 
exercise,  and  with  my  hands  full  of  red  and  yellow 
leaves,  and    some   most   delightful   hips    and   haws. 
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I  knew  how  well  those  bright,  glossy  berries  would 
look  among  the  leaves. 

The  pianette  arrived  the  next  morning,  and  Lilian 
helped  me  place  it.  I  had  already  put  my  few  books, 
most  of  them  prizes,  in  the  little  bookcase,  and  when 
I  had  arranged  my  leaves  and  berries  in  the  quaint 
red  jar,  and  had  placed  my  writing-case  and  work- 
basket  on  the  table,  the  room  looked  habitable.  Lilian 
had  brought  me  a  present,  a  charming  little  bronze 
inkstand,  with  which  I  was  greatly  delighted,  and 
also  a  fern  in  a  pretty  pink  pot. 

'  I  have  so  many  nice  things,'  she  said  carelessly, 
'  that  I  have  scarcely  room  for  them ;  that  inkstand 
was  a  wedding-present  from  a  funny  little  old  maid 
who  lived  near  my  old  home,  but  we  have  four  others. 
Now,  Rufa,  suppose  you  sing  me  something.  I  am 
very  curious  about  your  voice,  and  I  can  spare  another 
half-hour.' 

I  needed  no  pressing,  it  was  as  natural  for  me  to 
sing  as  it  was  for  those  brown  sparrows  to  chirp  and 
twitter.  I  had  already  met  with  applause  from  the 
girls  at  Miss  Jackson's,  and  I  was  not  at  all  surprised, 
and  only  just  a  httle  bit  elated,  to  see  how  Lilian 
hung  entranced  on  every  note. 

When  I  had  finished  she  gave  me  a  great  hug. 
•You  sing  beautifully;  Rufa,'  she  said  breathlessly. 
'  I  have  never  heard  a  sweeter  voice.  Howell  will  be 
charmed.  You  must  and  shall  come  to  us  next 
Saturday;'  and  she  would  not  leave  until  I  had  pro- 
mised to  do  so. 

I  thought  Cousin  Mona  looked  at  me  a  little 
curiously  when  I  went  down  to  our  early  dinner — 
perhaps  my  bright  looks,  for  Lilian's  naive  admiration 
had  greatly  pleased  me,  hardly  harmonized  with  the 
deep  mourning  I  wore ;  but  I  was  young,  and  my 
father  had  been  almost  a  stranger  to  me,  and,  in  spite 
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of  some  sadness,  it  was  not  possible  to  miss  him  as 
other  girls  missed  a  parent ;  his  letters  had  been  so 
curt,  that  in  spite  of  their  kindness  they  had  never 
drawn  us  nearer  to  him.  Lonely  as  I  was,  and  dis- 
satisfied with  my  lot,  I  was  still  ready  to  take  new 
impressions.  '  The  young  are  easily  consoled  ; '  they 
open  their  heart  to  kindness,  as  the  flowers  open  their 
petals  to  the  sun's  rays. 

When  dinner  was  over  I  begged  Cousin  Mona  to 
accompany  me  upstairs.  I  think  my  invitation  pleased 
her,  for  she  followed  me  at  once. 

'  Why,  Rufa,  you  must  have  spent  all  your  money,' 
she  said  in  quite  a  shocked  voice,  as  she  stood  on  the 
threshold ;  but  when  I  had  satisfied  her  on  this  point 
she  went  round  the  room  admiring  all  the  little  con- 
trivances. 

'It  does  both  you  and  Mrs.  Redford  credit,'  she 
said  warmly,  '  but  you  want  some  more  chairs  ; '  and 
actually  she  walked  off  and  returned  a  moment  later 
with  two  quaint,  old  Chippendale  chairs  that  I  had 
secretly  coveted  as  they  stood  on  the  landing  outside 
her  room. 

I  thanked  her  enthusiastically,  and  then  she  asked 
me  almost  shyly  to  sing  to  her. 

'  I  heard  you  this  morning  when  I  was  at  my 
linen-press,'  she  went  on,  '  and  you  sing  very 
nicely.' 

I  made  her  take  the  easy-chair  by  the  window,  and 
as  I  sang  I  could  see  the  same  rested  look  that  I  had 
noticed  in  church  steal  over  her  pale  face  as  she  gazed 
dreamily  across  the  housetops  to  the  grey  sea-line 
beyond.  It  seemed  as  though  invisible  fingers  had 
smoothed  out  the  wrinkles  on  her  brow,  and  had  given 
that  soft,  drooping  curve  to  her  lips. 

I  chose  the  songs  that  I  thought  she  would  like 
best,  and    when    I    began    Gounod's   Nazareth,   her 
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attention  became  more  rapt.  When  I  had  ended  it, 
her  first  words  touched  me. 

'  Oh,  if  Everard  only  cared  for  music ! '  as  if  it 
pained  her  that  he  could  not  share  this  new  pleasure. 

'  Does  he  not  care,  Cousin  Mona  ?  ' 

'No,  dear,  he  has  no  ear,  and  cannot  tell  one  tune 
from  another ;  but  with  me  it  is  a  passion.  When 
I  was  your  age,  Rufa,  people  said  I  had  a  pretty 
voice,  but  it  left  me  suddenly.' 

'  You  sang  in  church.  Cousin  Mona?' 

'  Oh  yes,  I  always  sing  in  church  ;  I  bring  my  poor 
little  mite  of  voice  there.  I  do  not  think  the  angels 
mind  how  we  sing,  if  we  sing  with  our  whole  heart. 
Thank  you,  my  dear,  you  have  given  me  a  great 
pleasure ;  perhaps  you  will  let  me  come  up  again 
some  day? ' 

Had  I  given  her  pleasure  ?  then  why  did  she  look 
so  sad?  When  I  saw  her  again,  at  tea-time,  there 
were  red  patches  under  her  eyes,  as  though  she  had 
been  weeping,  and  I  could  see  Martha  noticed  it  too, 
for  she  was  extra  cross  that  night  when  I  offered  to 
help  her. 

'  There,  be  off  with  you,  missy/  she  said  gruffly ; 
*  I  am  redding  up  the  place,  and  cannot  be  moithered 
with  visitors.'  Martha's  redding  up  was  rather  pe- 
culiar, as  she  merely  sat  before  the  fire,  with  her  arms 
folded,  and  Crumps  purring  at  her  feet. 

'  Very  well,  you  cross  old  thing,'  I  returned  in  rather 
an  offended  tone  ;  but  another  glance  at  her  face  made 
my  indignation  die  a  natural  death,  for  if  ever  I  saw 
sorrow  in  a  woman's  eyes  I  saw  it  that  night. 

So  I  dropped  down  beside  Grumps  on  the  hearth- 
rug, in  my  favourite  position.  '  Tell  me  all  about 
them,  Martha,'  I  said  coaxingly ;  '  I  do  so  love 
children,  and  Mrs.  Redford  says  yours  were  such 
bonnie  little  creatures.'     But  I  rather  repented  of  my 
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girlish   impulse,   when   Martha   suddenly  threw  her 
apron  over  her  head,  and  broke  into  hard  sobs. 

*  It 's  all  along  of  that  music,'  she  said  presently,  as 
I  kept  a  sympathetic  silence.  '  I  were  a  fool  to  stand 
outside  and  listen  to  you,  and  it  has  upset  Miss  Mona 
too.  Aye,  but  she  could  sing  like  a  bird  when  the 
old  missis  and  master  were  alive.  I  used  to  bide  out- 
side the  door  in  those  days,  just  to  hear  the  pair  of 
them  singing  their  duets.' 

'  Duets  !  Did  Cousin  Everard  sing  too  ?  '  for  this 
was  in  utter  contradiction  to  Cousin  Mona's  statement, 
that  he  could  not  tell  one  tune  from  another. 

'  I  said  nothing  about  the  young  master,  did  I  ? ' 
she  demanded  wrathfully.  '  Master  Everard  was 
stooping  over  his  books  even  then.' 

'  Then  with  whom  did  Cousin  Mona  sing  duets  ? ' 
I  demanded  persistently. 

Martha  gave  me  a  sidelong  look  as  she  lifted  her 
apron. 

*  I  suppose  Miss  Mona  might  see  her  friends  some- 
times, like  other  young  ladies,'  was  her  pettish  answer. 
And  then  she  began  rocking  herself  backwards  and 
forwards.  '"There's  a  home  for  little  children,"  oh, 
I  could  hear  you  singing  that  quite  clearly,  and  it 
seemed  to  bring  them  to  my  mind.  I  could  see  Susie 
quite  plain,  in  her  clean  pinny,  and  the  blue  beads 
that  she  was  so  fond  of.  Why,  she  would  have  gone 
into  bed  in  them  if  I  had  let  her,  the  artful  puss  ;  but 
there,  we  all  spoiled  her  on  account  of  her  pretty  face. 
Little  Bob  had  not  half  her  spirit,  and  never  gave  me 
a  moment's  trouble.  "We'll  go  along  and  help  you, 
mother.  Bob  and  me  are  nearly  growed  up."  The 
precious  lamb,  I  can  hear  her  say  that  now,  and  the 
way  she  would  wash  out  her  dolls'  clothes  beside  me 
in  the  big  tub,  when  I  lifted  her  up  on  a  chair,  it 
would  have  made  you  laugh  to  see  her.' 
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'  Poor  Martha  ! '  stroking  her  hard  work-worn  hand 
with  its  thin  wedding-ring,  '  how  you  must  miss  your 
darhngs  !  * 

'Yes,  missy,  and  it  troubles  me  to  think  that  they 
are  growing  up  all  these  years  among  the  angels,  and 
learning  all  their  grand  ways,  while  I  am  naught  but 
an  old  sawney.  Maybe,'  in  a  shamefaced  way,  '  I  '11 
not  be  knowing  them  after  all,  and  perhaps  they  will 
be  ashamed  to  come  to  me.  It 's  a  poor,  scrubbing 
life  that  I  lead  here,  after  all.' 

Martha's  ideas  were  peculiar,  but  I  could  dimly 
trace  the  deep  despondency  underlying  her  queer 
words  ;  in  her  vague  way  she  was  groping  with  her 
poor  bereaved  mother's  heart  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  unseen  world.  Would  her  pretty  Susie  and  the 
baby  boy  she  had  lost  know  her,  and  be  as  much  to 
her  there  ? 

I  felt  I  must  comfort  her  somehow.  My  dear 
Miss  Jackson  had  often  talked  to  me  on  this  subject, 
and  yet  it  was  not  easy  to  find  words. 

'  Of  course  you  will  know  them,  and  they  will  know 
you,'  I  said  softly ;  '  don't  you  read  your  Bible,  Martha  ? 
What  does  it  matter  what  sort  of  hard,  drudging  life 
we  lead  here?  that  is  only  like  the  husk  that  hides 
the  grain  of  corn,  or  the  dried  case  of  the  chrysalis. 
When  we  have  our  grand  new  resurrection  bodies,  we 
shall  feel  more  ready  to  meet  our  long-lost  dear  ones.' 

*  You  talk  finely,  missy,'  she  rejoined,  wiping  her 
eyes.  '  Ah,  it  is  a  grand  thing  to  have  cddication 
and  get  notions ;  no  one  ever  put  it  to  me  before  so 
clearly.  I  think  I  could  bide  more  patiently  if  I  thought 
that  Susie  would  come  running  to  meet  me.  as  she  used 
to  do,  pretty  lamb  !  "  Is  that  mother  ?  Now  I  have 
got  my  own  mother  back."  Aye,  but  she  would  say 
that,  and  there  they  would  be  clapping  their  dear 
hands  and  screaming  with  delight.' 
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I  had  won  Martha's  confidence,  there  was  no  denying 
that.  After  we  had  talked  a  little  more,  she  opened 
a  drawer  in  an  old-fashioned  chest  near  the  window, 
and  showed  me  a  little  pile  of  childish  garments,  and 
some  little  rings  of  curly  hair. 

'  They  are  buried  at  Blachington,'  she  finished, '  along 
with  Ben  ;  he  was  terrible  fond  of  them  was  Ben,  in 
spite  of  his  crooked  ways ;  in  his  worst  tantrums  he 
would  not  have  touched  a  hair  of  their  heads.' 

I  promised  Martha  that  I  would  walk  over  to 
Blachington  to  see  the  grave,  and  I  kept  my  word — 
the  very  next  day,  but  I  did  not  go  alone.  Cousin 
Mona  still  continued  so  sad  and  drooping  that  I 
thought  a  walk  might  refresh  her,  and  I  actually 
persuaded  her  to  accompany  me.  She  looked  at  me 
wistfully,  but  I  saw  she  was  going  to  make  some 
objection,  until  I  told  her  that  I  did  not  know  the 
way,  and  then  she  evidently  thought  it  her  duty 
to  go. 

I  would  much  rather  have  walked  alone ;  with  all 
her  goodness  Cousin  Mona  was  not  a  lively  companion, 
but  when  I  saw  how  the  air  and  exercise  revived  her, 
I  took  myself  to  task  for  my  selfishness  and  exerted 
myself  to  amuse  and  interest  her. 

When  we  reached  the  Blachington  churchyard,  she 
led  me  to  a  quiet  corner  near  an  old  willow.  A  plain 
headstone  informed  the  passers-by  that  Benjamin 
Garnett,  aged  forty-three,  lay  there;  also  Susan 
Garnett,  aged  five,  and  Robert  Benjamin  Garnett, 
aged  three  years  and  a  half.  '  For  of  such  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven '  was  cut  underneath  their 
names. 

A  loosely-tied  posy  lay  on  the  turf.  As  we  walked 
down  the  narrow  path  Cousin  Mona  told  me  that  in 
the  most  inclement  weather,  snow  or  rain  or  sleet, 
Martha  never  failed  to  visit  the  grave  on  Sunday 
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afternoons.  *  I  have  seen  her  set  out  in  the  teeth  of 
a  cruel  wind  that  would  have  daunted  a  strong  man,' 
she  continued  ;  '  but  no  persuasions  could  have  turned 
her  from  her  purpose.' 

'How  long  has  she  lived  with  you?'  I  asked 
presently. 

'Martha  was  with  us  before  she  married,'  was 
Cousin  Mona's  answer,  'when  she  and  Ben  Garnett 
were  keeping  company,  and  I  remember  how  my 
mother  tried  to  induce  her  to  give  him  up.  "  If  you 
marry  him,  Martha,"  I  remember  her  saying  one  day, 
"  you  '11  live  to  repent  it ;  Ben  Garnett  is  a  ne'er-do- 
weel,  in  spite  of  his  good  looks." 

'"May  be,"  she  replied  doggedly,  "but  as  long  as 
he  is  Ben  Garnett  I  am  bound  to  wed  him,"  and  wed 
him  she  did.' 

'  Did  she  ever  own  that  she  repented  of  her  act  ? ' 
I  asked  curiously. 

'  Never,'  was  the  emphatic  answer ;  '  and  I  believe,  in 
spite  of  all  his  bad  treatment,  she  cared  for  him  to  the 
last.  I  remember  so  well  her  speech  as  I  stood  by  his 
cofifin. 

'"I  have  had  a  hard  life  with  him,  and  Ben  had 
a  heavy  hand,  but  I  am  bound  to  grieve  for  him," 
and  grieve  certainly  she  did  ;  she  fretted  herself  ill 
for  him  and  the  children,  until  we  feared  that  she 
would  follow  them,  but  my  mother,  who  was  a  very 
sensible  woman,  persuaded  her  to  give  up  her  cottage 
and  come  back  to  us.    That  was  eighteen  years  ago.' 

'  Poor  Martha ! '  I  exclaimed, '  I  will  never  complain 
of  her  crossness  again.' 

'  That  is  kind  of  you,  Rufa.'  And  I  could  see  she 
was  pleased.  '  We  are  very  much  attached  to  Martha, 
she  is  our  friend  as  well  as  our  servant.  When  my 
mother  died,  she  was  the  greatest  comfort  to  me, 
and — and— in  other  troubles  also.     I  should  be  lost 
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without  her ;  she  is  as  good  as  gold,  and  perfectly 
reliable.' 

Cousin  Mona  had  promised  to  show  me  her  parents' 
grave,  and  after  that  we  made  an  exhaustive  survey  of 
Blachington.  I  was  surprised  to  see  how  much  more 
cheerful  and  companionable  she  grew  during  our  walk 
back.  Just  as  we  were  nearing  the  house,  she  said 
suddenly — 

'  We  shall  have  Roland  Scott  to  supper  to-night,' 
in  a  low  tone,  as  if  she  were  imparting  a  delightful 
piece  of  information. 

'  Indeed !  Have  you  invited  him  ? '  I  inquired  rather 
coldly. 

'  Oh  no ;  we  never  invite  him,  neither  does  he  tell 
us  that  he  is  coming,  but  he  has  a  singular  habit  of 
sending  his  supper  beforehand.  A  fine  brace  of 
pheasants  made  their  appearance  this  morning,  so 
both  Martha  and  I  fully  expect  him  to-night.' 

'  What  a  singular  young  man ! '  I  thought ;  but  I  was 
not  at  all  exhilarated  at  the  news.  Still,  I  thought  it 
incumbent  on  me  to  put  on  my  best  gown — some 
attention  was  due  to  our  one  visitor. 

We  had  a  fire  in  the  sitting-room,  an  unusual  piece 
of  extravagance,  but  Martha  herself  suggested  it. 
•We'll  be  bound  to  set  light  to  the  parlour-fire,  as 
Muster  Scott  is  a-coming,'  I  heard  her  say  to  Cousin 
Mona.  '  They  be  grand  birds,  surely,  and  the  master 
will  enjoy  them  finely.  There'll  be  a  pudden  to 
follow.  Muster  Scott  thinks  a  lot  of  our  puddens, 
and  we  have  a  grand  stock  of  preserves  in  the  corner 
cupboard.' 

'  Very  well,'  returned  Cousin  Mona  quietly ;  but  she 
was  smiling  to  herself  when  she  came  back  to  me. 
'  Martha  always  gives  us  a  feast  when  Roland  comes,' 
she  said ;  '  he  is  a  great  friend  of  hers  ; '  but  I  made  no 
answer  to  this.     Why  should  a  'pudden,'  as  Martha 
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termed  it,  be  mixed  for  Mr.  Scott  ?  Surely  our  ordinary 
meals  would  be  good  enough  for  him.  Somehow 
I  could  not  share  the  universal  admiration  for  him. 

Really  I  was  in  a  very  perverse  mood  that  evening, 
for  when  Cousin  Mona  glanced  approvingly  at  my  dress, 
I  wished  I  had  not  changed  it ;  and  then  I  fell  into 
a  discontented  reverie,  wondering  what  pretty  evening- 
dress  Joyce  was  wearing,  for  Cousin  Sophy  would  not 
tolerate  her  high-necked  frocks  for  a  moment.  It  was 
a  pity  I  gave  way  to  these  repining  thoughts ;  but, 
alas  !  as  Miss  Jackson  often  told  me,  I  was  far  from 
perfect.  I  really  think,  and  I  speak  feelingly,  that  we 
ought  to  put  up  a  special  little  prayer  against  dis- 
agreeable moods  before  we  leave  our  rooms  in  the 
morning. 

But  it  was  Big  and  Little  Grumps  who  were  huddled 
together  on  the  rug,  as  Cousin  Mona  lit  the  lamp  and 
the  old  branched  candlestick.  '  I  never  knew  such 
a  boy  for  light,'  I  heard  her  whisper  to  herself.  But, 
true  to  my  mood  of  the  moment,  I  made  no  remark- 
on  the  extraordinary  illumination  ;  I  only  cuddled  up 
Grumps  the  Younger,  with  a  private  little  sneer  at  an 
old  maid's  tenderness  for  a  very  ordinary  young  man. 


CHAPTER   XI 

ROBINSON   CRUSOE 

'Better  late  than  never.' — Cicero. 

[(^HILST  this  thought  was  passing  through  my 
mind  we  heard  footsteps  in  the  entry,  and 
the  next  minute  there  was  a  rush  of  cold 
air  and  the  sudden  fragrance  of  flowers  ;  and  Mr.  Scott 
entered,  looking  younger  than  ever,  with  a  beautiful 
bouquet  in  his  hand.  He  looked  at  me  for  an  instant 
rather  hesitatingly,  then  placed  the  flowers  on  the 
table  and  shook  hands  with  us  both. 

Cousin  Mona  took  them  up  at  once  and  buried  her 
face  in  them. 

'  Oh,  Roland,  you  extravagant  young  man!'  she  said, 
in  a  tone  of  mild  reproach.  '  Hot-house  flowers  !  How 
can  you  be  so  wasteful  with  your  money?  Are  they 
not  lovely,  Rufa  ?  Will  you  hold  them  while  I  fetch 
a  vase  ? ' 

As  I  stretched  out  my  hand  for  them  the  oddest 
thought  came  into  my  head.  Mr.  Scott  had  meant 
the  flowers  for  me,  but  he  had  not  liked  to  offer  them. ; 
it  was  intended  as  a  delicate  attention  to  a  lonely  and 
home- sick  girl.  I  found  out  afterwards  that  this  was 
really  the  case,  but  it  was  a  good  thing  that  his  shyness 
prevented   him   from   offering   them.     I   was   not   in 
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a  conciliatory  mood,  and  should  only  have  resented 
the  attention  as  an  unjustifiable  liberty. 

Supper  was  announced  just  then,  and  we  could  hear 
Cousin  Eveiard  shuffling  across  the  passage.  As  we 
took  our  seats,  in  spite  of  my  ill-humour,  I  could  not 
help  noticing  how  very  trim  and  smart  Mr.  Scott 
looked  beside  him.  Cousin  Everard  wore  his  old 
coat,  and  looked  shabbier  and  more  sickly  than  usual, 
but  even  he  seemed  roused  to  greater  animation. 
It  astonished  me  to  see  how  easily  and  naturally 
Mr.  Scott  drew  him  into  conversation.  The  mental 
atmosphere  seemed  clearer ;  there  were  no  long 
silences.  Cousin  Mona  grew  almost  cheerful,  and 
even  Martha  lingered  in  the  room  when  she  brought 
in  the  carefully  concocted  pudding,  as  though  she 
enjoyed  listening  to  the  talk. 

Once  she  nudged  her  mistress,  with  an  audible 
whisper — 

'  Muster  Scott  will  like  some  more  pudden,'  I  heard 
her  say  ;  and  Mr.  Scott  threw  back  his  head  and 
laughed  in  his  boyish  way. 

'  Martha  will  never  let  me  off  the  second  helping,' 
he  remarked ;  but  he  passed  his  plate  all  the  same. 
*  I  wish  my  housekeeper  had  Martha's  genius  for 
making  puddings.  The  Hermitage  puddings  are  first- 
rate;'  and  then  he  looked  at  me  as  though  he  expected 
me  to  endorse  his  eulogiums,  but  I  was  not  responsive. 

I  think  my  silence  disappointed  Cousin  Mona,  but 
she  very  wisely  let  me  alone.  When  we  rose  from 
the  table  she  said  quietly — 

'  Roland  and  I  generally  play  chess  ;  I  hope  you 
will  not  mind,  Rufa.'  And  I  assured  her  with  un- 
necessary energy  that  I  could  amuse  myself  very  well. 

It  struck  me  that  Mr.  Scott  was  a  little  taken  aback 
at  her  remark. 

'  Is  there  not  any  other  game  that  we  could  play,* 
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he  said  quickly,  '  and  in  which  your  cousin  could 
join  us?' 

But  I  thanked  him,  and  told  him  rather  stiffly  that 
I  preferred  going  on  with  my  book. 

'  Oh,  come  now,  what  makes  you  so  unsociable  ? ' 
he  remonstrated,  when  Cousin  Mona  had  gone  across 
to  the  study  to  see  that  her  brother  was  comfortable. 
'I  thought  all  girls  liked  games.' 

*  Yes,  but  not  the  sort  you  mean,'  I  replied,  feeling 
all  at  once  rather  ashamed  of  my  incivility.  After  all, 
it  was  unkind  to  snub  him  when  he  was  so  good- 
natured.  'Miss  Jackson — she  was  our  governess,  you 
know — never  cared  for  us  to  play  card  games  and ' 

'Oh,  I  meant  halma  or  something  of  that  sort; 
four-handed  halma  is  awful  fun — we  play  it  at  Hazel 
Cottage.     Surely  you  don't  object  to  that?' 

'Oh  no,  of  course  not,'  I  returned  rather  hastily, 
for  I  dearly  loved  halma,  and  considered  myself 
a  good  player.     '  We  used  to  play  it  at  school.' 

'  Oh,  very  well  then  ;  I  will  bring  my  board  next 
time  I  come,  and  we  will  have  rare  sport.  I  expect 
you  will  be  a  crack  player.  Miss  Gordon.  By-the-by, 
I   have    heard    all    about   your   singing;    could   not 

we '   but   here   he  looked  round  the  room   and 

shrugged  his  shoulders.  '  I  was  going  to  say,  could 
we  not  have  a  song,  but  I  see  there  is  no  piano.' 

'  Oh  no,  that  would  never  do.  Cousin  Everard 
does  not  like  music,  and  I  have  to  practise  upstairs.' 

'  In  the  Brown  Room !  Ah,  you  see,  a  little  bird 
tells  me  everything.  Perhaps,  when  we  know  each 
other  better,  I  may  be  allowed  some  day  to  hear  you 

sing '     But  here,  as  Cousin  Mona  entered  with 

the  chess-board,  he  broke  off  suddenly,  and  I  took  up 
my  book. 

Strange  to  say,  my  grumpiness  had  quite  vanished, 
and  I  did  not  dislike  Mr.  Scott  nearly  so  much ;  he 

H  a 
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might  be  an  ordinary,  quite  an  ordinary  young  man, 
but  he  was  very  kind-hearted.  Few  young  men  would 
give  up  an  evening's  amusement  to  play  chess  with 
an  elderly  woman ;  but  I  found  out  afterwards  that 
this  was  his  frequent  custom. 

I  grew  tired  of  my  book  at  last,  and  stole  quietly 
away.  It  was  impossible  to  say  how  much  longer 
they  would  play.  I  had  been  in  bed  some  time  before 
I  heard  footsteps  on  the  gravel  path.  It  must  have 
been  near  midnight.  Cousin  Mona  was  seldom  in  her 
room  before.  She  never  retired  until  Cousin  Everard 
was  safely  upstairs. 

I  had  tea  with  Lilian  the  next  afternoon,  and  she 
took  me  to  task  in  a  half-laughing  way  for  what  she 
termed  my  stand-offishness. 

'Roland  says  that  you  are  a  very  difficult  young 
party,  and  that  there  is  no  getting  you  out  of  your 
shell,'  she  went  on.  '  In  your  dull  life  I  should  have 
thought  any  visitor  would  have  been  a  boon  ;  but  you 
were  not  a  bit  good  to  him,  you  naughty  child.' 

'  I  don't  think  it  was  nice  of  Mr.  Scott  to  complain 
of  me  to  you,'  I  returned  in  an  injured  tone. 

'  There  now,  you  are  off  at  a  tangent  again.  Roland 
never  speaks  badly  of  any  one  behind  their  backs,  he 
says  it  is  caddish  to  do  so.  If  you  want  to  know  his 
exact  words,  I  will  repeat  them,  just  to  punish  you. 

*  "  That  friend  of  yours,  Mrs.  Rcdford,  is  a  nice  little 
thing,  but  she  seems  down  on  her  luck.  Somehow 
she  was  a  bit  mopish  and  in  her  shell  last  night,  and 
there  was  no  getting  her  out  of  it.  I  fancy  she  is 
rather  a  difficult  young  party  to  tackle."  There  now, 
don't  you  think  Roland  has  let  you  off  pretty  easily?' 
I  was  compelled  in  sheer  honesty  to  say  '  Yes,'  and 
all  at  once  I  was  seized  with  a  desire  to  exonerate 
myself. 

'  I  am  afraid  I  was  not  very  nice,'  I  said  apolo- 
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getically ;  '  you  all  make  such  a  fuss  about  Mr.  Scott 
that  it  rather  sets  me  against  him,  but  of  course 
I  ought  not  to  have  shown  my  feelings  so  plainly. 

'  I  was  thinking  about  Joyce,  and  Cousin  Sophy 
and  Miss  Jackson,  and  everything  seemed  so  meagre 
and  colourless,  and  then  I  got  low,  and  Mr.  Scott's 
jokes  jarred  on  me ;  he  is  so  very  jokey,  you  know. 
I  believe  I  should  like  him  better  if  he  were  serious, 
you  see;'  for  I  was  anxious  to  excuse  myself  as  much 
as  possible.  '  I  have  never  been  accustomed  to  young 
men,  I  find  them  rather  trying.' 

I  thought  Lilian  would  never  have  left  off  laughing. 

'You  dear  little  prig,  how  can  you  be  so  absurd? 
Howell  is  young  too,  and  you  are  always  so  prettily 
behaved  to  him.' 

'  Oh,  but  I  like  Mr.  Redford  very  much,'  I  re- 
turned eagerly  ;  and  Lilian  declared  that  she  could  not 
scold  me  after  that  nice  speech,  and  then  we  became 
exceedingly  merry. 

I  was  beginning  to  settle  down  in  earnest,  and 
really  there  was  so  much  to  do,  my  days  were  almost 
too  short. 

I  had  entered  into  a  solemn  league  and  covenant 
with  Martha,  and  it  was  now  definitely  understood 
between  us  that  certain  duties  were  apportioned  to 
me.  I  washed  up  the  breakfast  things  and  did  all  the 
light  dusting.  When  my  housemaid's  duties  were  over, 
I  always  practised  until  dinner.  I  went  out  directly 
afterwards,  sometimes  with  Cousin  Mona,  but  more 
frequently  alone  or  with  Lilian.  In  the  long  even- 
ings I  studied  French  or  German^  worked,  or  even  read 
aloud,  or  sometimes  wrote  letters.  I  think  my  industry 
rather  surprised  my  cousin,  but  I  am  sure  it  greatly 
relieved  her.  The  prospect  of  my  companionship 
had  greatly  alarmed  her ;  she  told  me  so  afterwards, 
but  her  fears  had  not  been  verified.     I  was  neither 
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listless  nor  flighty,  I  did  not  make  selfish  demands  on 
her  time  or  patience,  and  I  think  as  time  went  on  she 
would  have  been  loth  to  lose  me. 

But  it  was  a  dull,  monotonous  life  for  a  girl,  and  if 
it  had  not  been  for  a  dear  companion — but  I  am 
coming  to  that. 

After  all,  I  did  not  go  to  the  Saturday  Popular  at 
Hazel  Cottage.  Lilian  sent  me  a  note  on  the  preced- 
ing evening,  telling  me  that  she  and  her  husband  had 
been  unexpectedly  called  away — one  of  his  brothers 
was  alarmingly  ill,  and  his  mother  had  sent  for  them. 

I  was  much  disappointed  when  I  read  this,  for  I 
had  been  looking  forward  to  the  evening  ;  but  I  scolded 
myself  for  my  selfishness,  and  when  the  afternoon 
came  I  went  out  for  my  usual  walk. 

It  was  rather  a  sunless  afternoon,  but  as  the  tide 
was  low  I  thought  I  would  walk  across  the  sands, 
they  looked  so  firm  and  dry.  I  did  not  often  walk  in 
the  direction  of  The  Thatched  Hut,  but  I  had  a  fancy 
to  follow  the  winding  of  the  shore  towards  Sillery 
Point.  Lilian  had  sometimes  found  a  pretty  red  sea- 
weed there,  and  I  determined  to  have  a  hunt  for  it. 
I  soon  grew  tired  of  my  search,  and  sat  down  under 
a  breakwater  to  rest.  What  a  lonely  bit  of  shore! 
even  The  Thatched  Hut  was  no  longer  visible,  the  tide 
had  turned,  and  the  long  grey  waves  crept  up  quietly 
over  the  sand  ;  the  soft  washing  seemed  to  ripple 
pleasantly  in  one's  ears;  there  was  no  wind,  but  the 
air  had  a  damp  chilliness  that  boded  rain.  I  shivered 
as  I  sat  and  looked  disconsolately  round  me ;  it  was 
not  a  cheerful  prospect,  certainly,  the  empty  waste  of 
sand,  and  the  stealthily  creeping  waves  with  their 
white  crests.  Not  a  creature  in  sight  except — what 
was  that  droll-looking  black  object  that  had  suddenly 
appeared  behind  that  rock?  It  came  nearer,  and 
then  I  could  see  it  distinctly ;  it  was  a  large  black 
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poodle,  with  the  curly  mane  and  tasselled  paws  that 
usually  distinguish  the  animal,  and  it  was  evident 
that  my  appearance  equally  surprised  it,  for  it  stood 
contemplating  me  for  some  minutes  with  a  solemnity 
that  was  at  once  grotesque  and  laughable. 

'  Who  in  the  world  are  you,  and  do  you  like  dogs?* 
was  clearly  written  on  the  sombre  black  countenance. 

The  next  moment  the  creature  stalked  up  to  me, 
and  in  a  dignified  manner  offered  me  its  paw,  and  as 
I  shook  it,  it  suddenly  gave  a  hoarse  bark  of  delight, 
and  sat  down  before  me. 

There  was  no  one  in  sight.  Could  the  poor  crea- 
ture have  lost  its  owner  ?  Had  it  strayed  too  far  and 
been  lost  ? 

I  looked  at  it  more  critically ;  it  was  a  handsome 
poodle,  and,  doubtless,  a  well-bred  one,  but  its  coat 
was  rough  and  unbrushed.  There  was  a  strained  look 
of  anxiety  in  the  eyes  that  appealed  to  me  painfully. 
'  Do  help  me,  kind  human  creature  ! '  they  seemed  to 
say. 

As  I  regarded  it  pitifully,  the  poodle  rose  on  its 
hind  legs,  and  walked  slowly  and  with  effort  a  few 
yards,  and  then  sat  down  again  and  proffered  me  its 
paw. 

'  I  am  not  a  common  poodle,  I  know  a  thing  or 
two,'  was  evidently  its  meaning  ;  but  I  only  grew  more 
perplexed — was  it  a  performing  dog  ?  Did  it  belong 
to  some  strolling  caravan  ?  But  at  this  point  of  my 
reflection  the  absurd  thing  signified  a  desire  to  shake 
hands  again  ;  indeed,  it  was  impossible  to  say  how 
much  longer  it  would  have  sat  there,  solemnly  staring 
at  me,  and  giving  me  its  paw. 

'  What  is  your  name,  old  fellow  ? '  I  exclaimed  at 
last ;  and  then  I  answered  my  own  question,  for  on 
the  worn  brass  collar  I  could  plainly  read  the  words 
*  Robinson  Crusoe.' 
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'  Robinson  Crusoe,  is  that  what  they  call  you  ? 
Robin,  Rob  for  short,  I  suppose,  and  at  each  of  those 
names,  uttered  slowly  and  tentatively,  the  poodle 
uttered  a  short  responsive  bark.  Our  intimacy  was 
advancing,  and  he  had  even  come  closer  and  licked 
my  hand,  when  a — 

'Hulloa!  who's  your  friend,  Miss  Gordon?'  met 
my  ear,  and  the  next  moment  Mr.  Scott  vaulted 
lightly  over  the  breakwater,  with  Tip  at  his  heels. 

'What,  the  poodle  here  still?'  he  ejaculated  in 
some  surprise. 

'  Oh,  do  you  know  him  ? '  I  asked  excitedly ;  '  he 
looks  so  forlorn  and  uncared  for  that  I  was  afraid  he 
was  lost.' 

'  So  he  is,  I  expect,  poor  beggar ;  he  was  prowling 
round  here  yesterday,  and  I  threw  him  down  some 
biscuit. — You  remember  me,  eh  ? '  regarding  him  in 
a  friendly  manner,  and  then  to  our  amusement  the 
poodle  rose  again  on  its  hind  legs,  and  solemnly 
revolved  round  him. 

'  Oh,  come  now,  this  is  splendid,'  observed  Mr.  Scott, 
who  was  much  gratified  at  this  performance.  '  I  don't 
know  much  about  poodles,  they  are  not  in  my  line — 
are  they,  Tip  ?  '  to  the  fox-terrier,  who  was  growling 
and  showing  his  teeth  at  the  intruder.  '  Be  quiet,  old 
fellow,  and  mind  your  manners. — Really,  this  is  a  good 
dog,  Miss  Gordon,  a  most  intelligent  beast;  but  he 
looks  down  on  his  luck,  poor  old  chap.' 

*  Do  you  really — really  think  it  is  lost  ? '  I  exclaimed 
anxiously. 

*  Well,  he  has  got  a  homeless  sort  of  look.  Do  you 
see  how  anxious  and  pleading  he  looks,  as  if  he  wants 
to  tell  us  all  about  it  ?  I  think  the  best  thing  would 
be  to  take  him  to  the  police-station,  and  advertise  in 
the  local  paper,  and  then  we  shall  find  his  owner. 
Even  if  he  does  not  turn  up,  the  dog  would  fetch 
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a  good  price — they  have  taught  him  tricks,  you 
see.' 

Now  I  was  a  great  lover  of  dumb  animals,  and 
I  always  maintained  that  they  understood  far  more 
than  any  one  thought,  and  am  quite  sure  that  Robin- 
son Crusoe  took  in  Mr,  Scott's  speech,  for  he  crept 
closer  to  me  with  a  distressed  whine,  and  held  out  his 
tasselled  paw.  '  Do  not  send  me  away,'  his  eyes  said 
that  plainly. 

'  Mr.  Scott,'  I  said  so  earnestly  that  he  looked  sur- 
prised, '  do  please  be  a  friend  to  us  both,  and  help  us. 
I  do  so  want  to  keep  him  ;  see,  he  loves  me  already. — 
You  do,  you  know  you  do,  Rob. — I  have  always  so 
longed  for  a  dog ;  it  was  our  dream,  Joyce  and  I,  to 
have  a  dog  of  our  own,  and  I  know  this  poor  thing 
has  no  home.  He  could  live  so  happily  with  me  in 
the  Brown  Room,  and  be  such  a  nice  companion,  if 
only  Cousin  Mona  would  consent.  You  could  talk 
her  over — I  know  you  could — for  she  thinks  so  much 
of  you,  and  so  does  Martha.' 

I  could  not  think  what  made  Mr.  Scott  turn  so 
suddenly  grave,  for  I  was  speaking  as  nicely  as  pos- 
sible— even  Lilian  would  have  found  no  fault  with 
me ;  but  he  no  longer  looked  boyish,  as  he  stood 
there  punching  little  holes  in  the  sand  with  his  stick, 
as  though  something  perplexed  him.  But  as  he  raised 
his  eyes  they  had  their  usual  pleasant  expression. 

*  I  shall  be  delighted  to  help  you.  Miss  Gordon. 
I  have  an  idea  that  your  cousin  does  not  like  dogs, 
but  I  will  do  my  best' — as  my  face  fell  at  this. 
'  You  know  that  we  must  still  advertise  for  the  owner. 
But  if  you  want  to  keep  him  for  a  bit,  I  dare  say 
I  can  manage  it  for  you.' 

'  Oh,  do  you  think  so  ?  *  looking  gratefully  at  him. 
'  Do  you  really  think  that  you  can  persuade  Cousin 
Mona  ?    It  will  be  kind  of  you  to  try,  Mr.  Scott,  so 
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ver)',  very  kind,  and  Rob  and  I  will  be  ever  so  much 
obliged  to  you.' 

'  Oh  !  oh  !  it  is  beginning  to  rain,  and  you  have  no 
umbrella,'  was  his  irrelevant  remark.  '  Never  mind, 
I  will  fetch  you  one  from  my  diggings;  we  shall  pass 
it  directly.  If  you  will  take  shelter  until  the  shower  is 
over,  it  would  be  the  far  wiser  plan.'  But  I  would 
not  hear  of  this,  and  there  was  a  little  return  of 
dignity  in  my  manner  that  put  him  on  his  guard,  for 
he  presently  mollified  me  by  proposing  that  I  should 
wait  under  the  trees  a  few  minutes,  while  he  fetched 
Rob  some  food  and  water.  How  was  I  to  refuse  such 
a  charitable  suggestion  ?  My  smile  gave  consent,  and 
he  touched  his  hat  laughingly,  and  hurried  off. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE  THIN  END  OF  THE  WEDGE 

'  No  friend 's  a  friend  till  he  shall  prove  himself  a  friend.' 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

f  T  was  evident  that  poor  Robinson  Crusoe  was 
^  terribly  hungry,  for  he  devoured  the  plate  of 
k>  food  placed  before  him  with  extreme  avidity, 
and  his  gratitude  to  Mr.  Scott  was  expressed  as 
plainly  as  his  canine  language  allowed.  As  soon  as 
his  meal  was  finished,  we  started  in  the  direction  of 
the  town. 

It  was  growing  dusk,  but  the  rain  had  ceased,  and 
as  we  walked  on  rapidly  I  soon  forgot  the  dreary 
aspect  of  the  sea  and  sky,  for  my  thoughts  were  full 
of  my  new  pet.  Robinson  Crusoe  pattered  con- 
tentedly beside  me  ;  in  his  simple  doggish  faith  he 
believed  in  me  utterly ;  he  had  found  a  friend,  and 
life  was  no  longer  a  howling  wilderness  to  him.  If 
only  I  could  have  shared  his  contentment  ;  but  as 
I  thought  of  Cousin  Mona  and  Martha  my  heart 
misgave  me.  But  I  had  made  up  my  mind  on  one 
point ;  if  Cousin  Mona  were  obdurate  and  not  to  be 
coerced  by  any  amount  of  argument  or  persuasion, 
I  would  entreat  Mr.  Scott  to  give  poor  Robin  shelter 
at  The  Thatched  Hut  until  we  could  find  him  a 
home. 
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Just  as  we  were  passing  the  librar}',  Mr.  Scott  sud- 
denly touched  my  arm. 

'  Miss  Gordon  is  in  there,'  he  said.  *  I  can  see  her 
grey  cloak  and  poke  bonnet  plainly.  Why  does  she 
dress  like  a  Sister  of  Charity,  I  wonder?  Would  you 
like  me  to  go  and  speak  to  her  ? ' 

And  as  1  nodded  vehemently  he  darted  into  the 
shop. 

I  spent  the  interval  in  endeavouring  to  explain 
matters  to  Robinson  Crusoe.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  he  understood  me,  but  he  certainly  tried  to  do 
so,  and  when  my  voice  became  lugubrious  he  suddenly 
stood  on  his  hind  legs  to  comfort  me,  to  the  intense 
delight  of  a  small  boy  who  was  watching  us. 

The  next  moment  Cousin  Mona  joined  us.  She 
had  a  puzzled  expression  on  her  face,  and  looked  at 
the  poodle  with  extreme  disfavour. 

'  Dear  me,  Rufa,'  she  said  quite  fretfully,  *  how  can 
you  want  to  keep  that  great,  ugly  creature  ?  Martha 
hates  dogs,  and  I  am  not  sure  what  your  Cousin 
Everard  thinks  about  them  ;  we  never  had  but  one 
dog  in  our  lives — poor  Lion.  Father  brought  him  home 
one  day;  he  was  a  stray  puppy,  and  we  kept  him.' 

'  Let  us  walk  on  and  talk  over  it,'  interposed  Mr, 
Scott  artfully.  '  Do  you  know,  Miss  Gordon,  I  have 
a  notion  that  your  brother  is  rather  partial  to  dogs. 
I  remember  old  Lion,  he  was  a  splendid  fellow,' 
suddenly  addressing  me  ;  '  one  of  those  handsome 
black  retrievers  that  every  one  admires.  He  used  to 
accompany  his  master  in  his  prowls.  I  am  quite 
sure  Mr.  Gordon  missed  him  dreadfully.  A  dog  is 
such  a  companion,  and  never  bores  one,  as  a  human 
being  does.' 

'  Do  you  think  Everard  would  not  object  ? '  asked 
Cousin  Mona  doubtfully. 

But  here  I  could  hold  my  tongue  no  longer. 
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*  Oh,  do  let  me  keep  him,  Cousin  Mona ! '  I 
exclaimed  pathetically.  '  I  do  so  love  dogs,  and  he 
is  such  a  darling,  and  Mr.  Scott  says  he  is  worth  ever 
so  much.  I  should  be  so  much  happier  if  I  could 
have  him  ;  he  would  live  with  me  in  the  Brown  Room  ; 
he  should  never  come  downstairs  if  you  did  not  wish 
it,  and  Cousin  Everard  need  not  know  that  there  is 
a  dog  in  the  house  at  all.  He  will  be  such  a  nice 
companion  for  me  in  my  solitary  walks,  and — and — 
I  do  so  want  a  companion,'  my  voice  breaking,  and 
then,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  the  tears  came  into  my 
eyes,  but  my  heart  was  set  on  this  thing. 

*  Now,  Rufa,  you  are  not  going  to  be  such  a  baby 
as  to  cry  about  a  dog,'  replied  Cousin  Mona  irritably. 
'  Really,  Roland,  you  and  Rufa  have  put  me  into 
a  most  uncomfortable  position.  I  can  see  how  injured 
Rufa  will  feel  if  I  refuse  her,  and  yet  if  I  say  "  Yes  " 
Martha  will  give  me  warning.' 

*  If  Martha  consents,  will  you  withdraw  all  objec- 
tions ? '  asked  Mr.  Scott  eagerly.  '  Come  now,  Miss 
Gordon,  will  you  promise  that  ?  ' 

'  I  am  safe  in  saying  "  Yes  "  to  that,'  she  returned 
dryly.  '  Martha  will  not  allow  that  dog  to  cross  the 
threshold.  Good  gracious,  what  is  the  lad  about  ? ' 
For  at  that  moment  Mr.  Scott  suddenly  bolted.  We 
had  just  turned  the  road  leading  to  The  Hermitage, 
and  the  darkness  soon  swallowed  him  up. 

I  made  no  answer,  but  all  the  same  I  knew  what 
Mr.  Scott  was  about.  He  had  gone  on  before  us  to 
coax  Martha  into  acquiescence.  Really,  after  all  this, 
I  could  not  treat  Mr.  Scott  coldly  again. 

I  could  see  that  Cousin  Mona  was  not  much  pleased 
at  this,  for  she  made  no  further  remark,  and  under 
cover  of  the  darkness  I  secretly  caressed  Robin  as  he 
stalked  beside  me.  As  we  walked  up  the  garden  path 
I  could  hear  voices. 
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'  Here  they  come/  observed  Mr.  Scott,  in  his  usual 
c^ood-naturcd  voice.  '  Now,  Martha,  be  a  good  soul 
for  once.' 

'Here,  get  along  with  you,  Muster  Roland,  you 
have  been  giving  me  soft  sawder  enough.  Dear  sakes 
alive,  what  a  big  ugly  brute  !  and  all  of  a  fringe  too  ; ' 
and  here  Martha  held  up  her  skirts  gingerly  and 
peered  out  at  us.  '  You  are  never  going  to  ask 
a  Christian  household  to  put  up  with  that  sort  of 
creature.' 

'  Miss  Rufa,'  observed  ]\Ir.  Scott  cheerfully,  '  will 
you  let  me  come  up  to  the  Brown  Room  for  a  moment  ? 
I  want  to  see  where  my  new  friend  Robinson  Crusoe 
is  to  have  his  quarters. 

'  Martha,  who  is  a  good  Christian  woman,  as  she 
says  '  (she  had  said  nothing  of  the  kind),  '  has  con- 
sented to  tolerate  him  for  your  sake,  especially  as  he 
may  be  claimed  any  day,  so  perhaps  her  good  nature 
will  not  long  be  put  to  the  proof.  Come,  you  shall 
thank  her  afterwards,  but  1  am  in  a  hurry,  please ;' 
and  he  actually  compelled  me  to  precede  him,  Robin- 
son Crusoe  following  closely,  as  though  he  suspected 
enemies. 

'  Martha  was  inclined  to  change  her  mind  when  she 
saw  him,'  he  whispered  confidentially  on  the  landing. 
'  So  I  thought  it  prudent  to  get  him  out  of  her  sight 
as  soon  as  possible.  You  must  keep  him  a  close 
prisoner  for  the  next  day  or  two,  or  I  will  not 
answer  for  the  consequences ;  a  dressed  poodle  is 
rather  an  insult  to  Martha's  prejudices.' 

*0h,  I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you,  and  so  is  Robin,' 
I  gasped  gratefully ;  and  then  I  added,  '  It  is  such 
a  good  thing  that  I  had  a  fire  in  the  Brown  Room 
to-day,  or  else  poor  Robin  would  have  been  very  cold 
and  miserable.' 

'  Well,  really,  you  do  look  uncommonly  snug  up 
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here/  returned  Mr.  Scott,  looking  round  the  room 
approvingly ;  and  certainly  with  the  bright  little  fire 
which  Martha  had  secretly  made  up  during  my 
absence,  with  the  easy-chair  and  rocking-chair  beside 
it,  and  a  vase  of  dark  chrysanthemums  and  yellow 
leaves  on  the  little  round-table,  it  did  look  cosy ;  and 
I  found  no  fault  with  Mr.  Scott  when  he  made  a  tour 
of  inspection,  looking  at  my  books  and  music,  and 
questioning  me  about  them. 

*  Well,  I  must  go  now,'  he  said  at  last ;  '  but  first 
I  want  to  know  where  Robinson  Crusoe  will  sleep.' 

'  Oh,  in  my  bedroom,  of  course,'  I  replied  instantly. 

'Then  in  that  case  he  will  want  a  rug,  and  you 
ought  to  have  a  stock  of  his  proper  biscuits.  I  will 
send  you  up  a  few  trifles  that  I  think  he  will  need  ; 
and  be  sure  you  take  my  advice,  Miss  Gordon,  don't 
let  him  show  that  black  face  of  his  downstairs.  Good- 
bye !'  and  he  shook  my  hand  heartily, 

*  But  I  have  not  half  thanked  you,'  I  returned,  *  and 
you  have  been  so  kind  and  have  taken  so  much  trouble 
about  this.' 

*  Do  you  want  to  make  me  a  return  ? '  he  asked  in 
a  half-laughing  way,  and  he  came  quite  close  to  me. 

'  Yes — if  there  is  anything  I  can  do,'  I  stammered 
a  little  nervously. 

'  Lots  of  things  ;  you  can  sing  to  me.  Come  now, 
that  will  be  a  very  pretty  way  of  expressing  your 
gratitude;'  and  then  I  promised  quite  seriously  that 
some  day  I  would  sing  to  him. 

When  he  was  gone  I  sat  down  on  the  hearthrug 
and  put  my  arms  round  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  the 
dear  thing  laid  his  head  against  my  shoulder. 

'  Robin,  we  must  love  each  other  very  dearly,'  I 
said  to  him,  and  he  agreed  to  this  in  his  dumb 
affectionate  way. 

It  grieved  me  to  leave  him  alone,  and  I  was  half 
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afraid  that  he  would  remonstrate  at  his  solitude,  but 
he  had  been  well  trained  ;  for  when  I  put  down  an 
old  shawl  by  the  fire  and  told  him  to  lie  there,  he 
obeyed  at  once,  and  let  me  close  the  door  on  him 
without  a  dissenting  whine. 

Cousin  Mona  gave  an  uneasy  look  as  I  entered,  but 
she  made  no  remark ;  and  Martha's  sniffs  and  tosses 
of  her  head  were  very  ominous. 

I  was  dying  to  get  back  to  Robinson  Crusoe,  but 
I  should  never  have  dared  to  hint  this.  Happily, 
Cousin  Mona  told  me  as  we  rose  from  the  supper- 
table  that  she  would  not  be  able  to  sit  with  me  that 
evening,  as  Cousin  Everard's  eyes  were  bad,  and  he 
wanted  her  to  read  to  him.  I  hope  she  did  not  see 
the  relief  in  my  face. 

As  I  passed  through  the  hall  I  heard  footsteps  on 
the  gravel  path  outside,  and  a  feeling  of  curiosity  made 
me  open  the  door.  I  had  a  suspicion  that  Mr.  Scott 
had  already  redeemicd  his  promise  of  sending  the  rug, 
and  I  was  right,  but  I  grew  hot  as  various  packages 
were  deposited  at  my  feet. 

'  Surely  you  have  made  some  mistake,'  I  remon- 
strated ;  '  all  these  things  cannot  be  for  me.' 

'  They  are  for  Miss  Rufa  Gordon,  with  Mr.  Scott's 
compliments,'  returned  the  lad  civilly.  I  knew  him 
by  sight  ;  he  worked  up  at  The  Thatched  Hut. 
'  Master  said  I  was  to  offer  to  carry  up  the  tin  of 
biscuits,  as  it  was  heavy.' 

'  Oh  no,  thank  you,  I  can  manage  very  well,'  I 
returned  hurriedly,  for  I  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  him, 
so  I  slipped  a  shilling  into  his  hand  and  wished  him 
good  evening ;  but  he  was  right,  the  tin  was  heavy. 
I  had  to  make  two  journeys  upstairs  before  I  could 
convey  my  treasures  out  of  the  reach  of  Martha's 
sharp  eyes. 

Robinson  Crusoe  received  me  with  a  sharp  bark  of 
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delight^  which  made  me  shut  the  door  in  a  sudden 
agony  of  fear  that  he  would  be  heard,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  restrain  his  raptures  ;  he  executed  a 
solemn  waltz  round  me  on  his  hind  legs,  and  then 
offered  me  his  paw  a  dozen  times  with  undiminished 
cordiality,  and  after  that  we  inspected  the  different 
articles. 

There  was  a  grey  woolly  mat,  nearly  new,  an  old 
shepherd's  plaid  rug,  and  a  handsome  bronze  drinking- 
trough  and  a  curious-looking  red  earthenware  dish 
that  had  a  foreign  look  about  it,  which  was  evidently 
intended  to  hold  his  biscuits.  Really  Mr.  Scott's 
thoughtfulness  and  generosity  were  almost  over- 
powering. He  had  provided  a  stock  of  biscuits  that 
would  suffice  for  a  month's  consumption,  and  he  had 
actually  not  forgotten  a  capital  brush  and  comb  to 
bring  Robin's  rough  coat  into  order.  It  was  the 
happiest  evening  I  had  yet  passed  at  The  Hermitage, 
and  as  I  sat  with  my  new  companion  by  my  own  little 
fireside  I  forgot  for  the  first  time  to  envy  Joyce. 

When  we  both  grew  sleepy  I  made  up  a  comfortable 
bed  in  a  corner  of  my  room,  of  which  Robin  took 
delighted  possession,  and  I  do  not  know  which  of  us 
slept  the  sounder. 

I  woke  long  before  it  was  h'ght  with  that  delightful 
feeling  that  something  pleasant  had  happened.  And 
as  soon  as  the  first  faint  streaks  of  dawn  made  things 
visible,  I  rose  on  my  pillow  to  regard  fondly  the  black 
breathing  heap  beside  me. 

As  it  was  Sunday  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  give 
Robin  a  run  before  breakfast,  so  I  rose  early  and  was 
actually  out  of  the  house  before  Martha  had  lighted 
her  kitchen  fire,  and  we  both  came  back  well  warmed 
by  our  exercise.  I  gave  Robin  his  breakfast  before 
I  had  mine,  but  I  think  I  never  felt  so  hungry  in  my 
life.     When  Cousin  Mona  commented  on  my  colour 
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and  appetite,  I  heard  Martha  give  one  of  her  loudest 
sniffs.  I  knew  she  had  been  watching  us  through  the 
parlour  window,  for  I  distinctly  saw  her  apron  in  the 
shadow  of  the  window  curtain. 

She  took  her  revenge  on  me  in  rather  a  spiteful 
way,  by  neglecting  to  do  up  my  fireplace.  I  knew 
that  if  I  had  remonstrated  with  her  she  would  have 
retorted  that  no  power  on  earth  should  compel  her  to 
go  into  that  room  as  long  as  Robin  was  there,  so 
I  wisely  held  my  peace,  and  the  next  morning  I 
shamed  her  by  laying  my  own  fire  and  fetching 
coals.  I  continued  to  do  this  for  some  days  without 
grumbling,  until  she  came  to  a  better  frame  of  mind. 
Robin  was  left  to  his  own  devices  that  morning,  but 
my  fear  of  Martha  made  me  lock  the  door  and  put 
the  key  in  my  pocket.  I  felt  I  should  be  able  to 
attend  to  the  service  better  if  I  knew  he  were  safe. 

It  was  a  fresh  sunshiny  day,  and  as  we  walked  back 
to  The  Hermitage  I  made  up  my  mind  that  Robin 
and  I  would  have  a  long  country  walk  that  afternoon. 
I  would  take  my  Paradise  Lost  with  me  and  sit  down 
and  read  a  little.  I  knew  Cousin  Mona  always  went 
to  see  a  bedridden  woman,  so  my  Sunday  after- 
noons were  free,  and  Robin  would  have  a  soUtary 
evening. 

I  think  I  never  enjoyed  a  walk  more;  there  was 
a  softness  in  the  air  that  made  one  forget  that  winter 
was  near.  I  sat  down  on  a  sunny  bench  and  read 
that  wonderful  description  of  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
where  the  angels  deigned  to  share  the  hospitality  of 
man. 

As  I  walked  home  in  the  gathering  dusk  I  thought 
of  my  dear  Miss  Jackson  with  unusual  tenderness. 
I  felt  that  I  owed  much  to  her,  for  we  can  never 
be  sufficiently  grateful  to  those  who  sow  good  seed 
in  our  youthful  hearts,  and  to  whose  fostering  care 
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we  owe   our   diminished    faults   and    our  increasing 
virtues. 

How  nobly  had  Miss  Jackson  discharged  her 
responsibilities  with  regard  to  two  motherless  girls, 
and  how  richly  she  deserved  her  reward !  And  then 
my  thoughts  travelled  a  little  anxiously  to  Joyce. 

How  was  she  spending  her  Sunday  ?  Would  she 
remember  all  Miss  Jackson's  earnest  admonitions  to 
us  on  this  subject  ?  I  knew  Cousin  Sophy's  household 
was  somewhat  lax  with  regard  to  Sunday  observance. 
Louise  and  Bee  used  to  laugh  and  call  us  little 
Puritans,  because  we  objected  to  secular  music  and 
novel-reading.  How  often  Miss  Jackson  and  I  have 
talked  over  this ! 

'  My  dear  Rufa,'  she  had  said  once  in  her  earnest 
way,  as  we  had  sat  together  in  her  little  room,  *  there 
is  one  lesson  that  my  life  has  taught  me — a  well-spent 
Sunday  ensures  a  well-spent  week.  Never  be  per- 
suaded by  companions  who  are  less  strict  than 
yourself  that  you  are  too  scrupulous  on  this  point ; 
over-reverence  is  a  safer  fault  than  want  of  reverence, 
and  I  am  sure  when  our  last  hour  comes  that  we 
shall  not  regret  that  we  tried  to  serve  God  on  His 
own  special  day  instead  of  spending  it  on  our  own 
pleasure.  I  know  people  think  me  old-fashioned,' 
she  went  on,  '  but  some  old  fashions  are  better  than 
new  ones,  and  in  my  opinion  this  determined  effort  to 
secularize  Sunday  and  bring  it  down  to  the  level  of 
other  days,  is  one  of  the  saddest  aspects  of  these 
modern  times.' 

'  But,  Miss  Jackson,'  I  had  argued,  rather  feebly  it 
must  be  owned,  but  one  of  Bee's  gibes  was  still 
ringing  in  my  ears,  '  we  are  Christians,  not  Jews,  and 
there  is  no  need  to  be  so  strict  and  Puritanical.  Does 
not  St.  Paul  say,  "  Be  not  entangled  again  with  the 
yoke  of  bondage  "  ? ' 

I  3 
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'True,  but  he  applied  those  words  in  a  different 
sense  ;  still,  true  freedom  is  not  laxity ;  there  is  no 
need  to  draw  a  hard-and-fast  line  for  other  people, 
we  must  only  be  careful  to  follow  the  leadings  of  our 
own  conscience.  To  a  Christian,  to  one  who  wishes 
to  live  the  higher  life,  God's  day  of  rest  and  Christ's 
Resurrection  day  cannot  be  otherwise  than  holy.' 
And  then  she  opened  her  Bible  and  pointed  out 
a  passage  in  Isaiah  about  the  Sabbath.  '  "  Not  doing 
thine  own  ways,  nor  finding  thine  own  pleasure,  nor 
speaking  thine  own  words."  Ah,  dear  child,  do  you 
see  what  the  Bible  teaches  us  ?  Surely  "  My  holy 
day "  applies  to  Sunday  or  Sabbath  alike;  it  is  not 
our  day  to  be  spent  as  we  like  ;  it  is  hallowed,  set 
apart  for  rest,  for  devotion,  for  happy  thoughts,  for 
sweet  interchange  of  duties  to  our  fellow-creatures. 
Life  is  so  hurried,  so  overfull  of  work  and  anxieties, 
that  without  Sunday  few  of  us  would  have  leisure  for 
the  highest  work  of  all.' 

I  remember  that  I  had  repeated  the  substance  of 
this  conversation  to  Joyce  before  I  slept  that  night, 
but  she  only  listened  with  a  puzzled  expression  on 
her  pretty  face. 

'  Miss  Jackson  is  terribly  old-fashioned,  Rufa,'  she 
said  when  I  had  finished.  '  I  am  sure  Cousin  Sophy 
is  a  good  woman,  but  she  is  not  so  dreadfully  strict. 
She  says  young  people  must  have  their  story-books 
on  Sunday,  and  that  all  music  is  sacred.' 

*  Especially  the  Blue  Danube  Waltz,^  I  returned 
sarcastically.  '  I  wonder  at  you,  Joyce.  I  thought 
you  were  quite  shocked  when  Charlie  played  it.' 

'And  so  I  was,  and  Louie  made  him  leave  off;  she 
said  it  was  bad  form,  and  that  she  would  play  some 
Mendelssohn  instead.' 

'  Still,  even  Louise *    And  then  I  bit  my  tongue 

hard,  to  keep  the  censorious  words  back.     What  was 
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Louise's  novel-reading  to  me  ?  Had  I  any  right  to 
judge  ?  Example  was  better  than  precept.  '  We 
could  not  set  our  own  standard  too  high.'  How  often 
my  dear  Miss  Jackson  said  that :  but  we  must  not 
expect  other  people  to  live  up  to  it. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

MR.  SCOTT  SURPRISES   ME 
'A  man  is  bound  to  be  grateful  if  he  has  received  a  kindness.' — CiCERO. 

WAS  in  this  calm  retrospective  mood  as  I  walked 
down  the  lane  leading  to  The  Hermitage  ; 
the  leaves  had  nearly  all  fallen  now,  and  the 
trees  were  black  and  bare.  I  was  just  looking  at  the 
young  crescent-moon  peeping  between  the  tree-tops, 
when  Robinson  Crusoe  effectually  roused  me  by 
uttering  a  shrill  bark  of  recognition  and  darting  from 
my  side,  and  I  became  aware  that  Mr.  Scott  was 
throwing  away  his  cigar  as  he  advanced  to  meet  us. 
It  was  too  dark  to  see  his  face  clearly,  but  his  voice 
sounded  both  pleased  and  friendly. 

'  I  call  this  lucky,'  he  said,  shaking  hands  ;  '  I  was 
just  thinking  how  I  was  to  get  news  of  my  friend 
Robinson  Crusoe,  for  I  was  afraid  to  call  and  inquire 
after  him.  If  you  are  not  tired  you  might  walk  a 
few  steps  with  me,  and  tell  me  what  sort  of  temper 
the  excellent  Martha  is  in  to-day.' 

I  did  as  I  was  requested  without  hesitation.  '  Martha 
is  in  an  execrable  temper,'  I  returned, '  and  poor  Cousin 
Mona  looks  miserable,  but  neither  of  them  have  men- 
tioned Robinson  Crusoe,  they  are  steadily  ignoring  his 
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existence.'  And  then,  as  Mr.  Scott  listened  with  undis- 
guised interests  I  gave  him  a  detailed  account  of  my 
day — our  morning  walk,  and  the  way  I  smuggled  Robin 
up  and  down  stairs,  our  happy  evening  together,  and 
his  rare  intelligence  and  affectionate  disposition.  I 
drew  a  veil  over  Martha's  neglect,  for  I  hoped  in 
a  few  days  that  I  should  bring  her  to  her  senses  ;  and 
then  I  finished  by  thanking  him  for  all  the  beautiful 
things  he  had  sent,  but  he  stopped  me  at  once. 

'My  dear  Miss  Gordon,  pray  do  not  make  a  fuss 
about  that  rubbish.  I  took  the  liberty  of  sending  you 
Tip's  drinking-trough  and  his  Egyptian  biscuit-dish, 
for  the  shops  were  nearly  all  closed  last  night,  besides  ' 
— here  he  hesitated,  but  I  knew  what  he  was  going 
to  say — that  Robinson  Crusoe  might  be  claimed  any 
day,  and  that  it  was  useless  to  spend  money.  Such 
a  pang  crossed  me  at  this  thought. 

'  I  suppose  you  must  go  to  the  police-station  about 
him,'  I  said  dolefully  ;  '  but  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  be 
very  miserable  if  I  lose  him.' 

'  Not  a  bit  of  it,'  he  returned  cheerfully,  '  Look 
here,  Miss  Rufa,  don't  you  bother  your  head  about 
that ;  if  Robinson  Crusoe  is  claimed,  I  know  a  jolly 
little  grey  Skye  that  will  suit  you  exactly,  and  I  will 
bring  him  down  myself.'  But  of  course  I  would  not 
hear  of  this  for  a  moment,  for  though  he  forbore  to 
argue  with  me,  I  felt  that  he  was  unconvinced.  We 
had  walked  to  the  end  of  the  lane  by  this  time  and 
had  just  turned,  when  Mr.  Scott  said  in  a  triumphant 
tone — 

'  After  all,  I  think  I  will  look  Miss  Gordon  up.  I 
seldom  have  a  free  afternoon  on  Sunday,  as  the 
Redfords  generally  turn  up,  so  if  you  have  no  objec- 
tion I  will  come  in  with  you.'  Now  why  could  he 
not  have  said  this  at  once,  instead  of  making  me  walk 
down  the   lane  with  him  ?    but  I  forgave   him  this 
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want  of  consideration  when  I  remembered  his  gene- 
rosity to  Robin. 

Cousin  Mona  opened  the  door  to  us,  and  seemed 
unfeignedly  pleased  at  the  sight  of  my  companion, 
her  face  quite  lighted  up.  'This  is  very  friendly  of 
you,  Roland,'  I  heard  her  say,  as  I  conveyed  Robin- 
son Crusoe  upstairs.  It  grieved  me  to  leave  him, 
poor  fellow,  to  his  solitary  evening,  but  it  could  not 
be  helped,  and  as  I  stooped  down  to  give  him  a  part- 
ing caress  I  heard  a  quick  tap  at  the  door,  and  the 
next  moment  Mr.  Scott  entered. 

'  Look  here,'  he  said  breathlessly,  '  Mr.  Gordon 
wants  to  see  the  poodle^  so  you  had  better  bring  him 
down  with  you.  Why,  you  have  no  fire  here  to-day, 
and  I  was  hoping  you  would  sing  to  us  after  tea.' 

'  Oh,  I  never  have  a  fire  here  on  Sunday,'  I  re- 
turned hastily,  with  a  blush  of  annoyance,  as  I  saw 
him  glance  at  the  untidy  fireplace.  '  But  do  you 
really  mean  that  Robin  may  come  downstairs  ?  This 
is  your  doing,  Mr.  Scott,  I  am  sure.'  But  he  only 
laughed,  and  told  me  to  hurry  up,  please,  as  they  were 
waiting  for  tea. 

If  Robinson  Crusoe  had  been  a  human  being  he 
could  not  have  shown  more  intelligence  or  a  nicer  tact ; 
he  seemed  to  understand  that  he  was  on  his  proba- 
tion, and  that  a  great  deal  of  his  future  comfort 
depended  on  his  behaviour,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
Mr.  Scott  was  much  struck  with  his  sagacity. 

Instead  of  slinking  behind  us,  he  stalked  solemnly 
to  Cousin  Everard's  chair,  and  sitting  down  beside 
him  gravely  offered  his  paw. 

'  He  is  a  comical  fellow,'  observed  Cousin  Everard, 
much  amused  at  this.  '  Do  you  see  him,  Mona  ?  he 
is  quite  a  humorist ;  he  looks  as  though  he  were  poking 
fun  at  us  in  a  solemn  way.' 

'  He  is  terribly  hungry,'  she  returned  with  a  shrug ; 
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but  even  Cousin  Mona  could  not  forbear  a  smile,  as 
he  crossed  gravely  to  her  side  and  waved  his  ridiculous 
paw  at  her. 

'  It  is  all  right,  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  I  am 
not  proud,'  that  is  what  he  meant  to  say. 

'  Oh,  go  along  with  you  do,  I  am  no  lover  of  dogs,' 
she  said  pettishly.  But  Robin  was  not  the  least  dis- 
concerted by  her  ungraciousness,  he  lay  down  on  the 
rug  and  indulged  in  a  placid  nap,  while  we  chatted 
round  the  tea-table  until  it  was  time  to  get  ready  for 
the  evening  service.  '  I  shall  not  be  able  to  leave  my 
brother  this  evening,  Roland,'  observed  Cousin  Mona 
when  tea  was  over.  '  He  has  asked  me  to  stay  with 
him.  If  you  are  going  to  church,  perhaps  you  will  be 
kind  enough  to  look  after  Rufa?  I  do  not  like  her 
being  out  so  late  alone.' 

'  With  the  greatest  pleasure,'  he  answered  with 
alacrity ;  but  I  could  not  help  wondering  at  Cousin 
Mona's  bad  taste  in  allowing  him  no  option.  I  said 
as  much  when  we  had  started,  but  he  returned  quite 
gravely  that  he  liked  going  very  much,  and  that  he 
never  intended  to  stay  at  home. 

'  I  won't  pretend  to  be  a  better  fellow  than  I  am,' 
he  said  honestly,  *  and  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  go  very 
regularly  to  evening  service,  but  to-night  I  am  inclined 
to  turn  over  a  new  leaf 

I  was  rather  pleased  at  this  frankness,  and  I  could 
not  help  thinking  that  many  young  men  m^ight  have 
taken  pattern  by  his  reverent  behaviour  in  church  ;  he 
had  a  good  voice  and  sang  lustily.  His  first  speech 
as  we  left  the  church  rather  surprised  me,  for  he 
said  quite  bluntly  and  without  the  least  leading 
up  to  it — 

*  I  am  rather  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  you.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  you  are  getting  more 
reconciled  to  your  life  at  The  Hermitage.     Mrs.  Red- 
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ford  thinks  you  are  happier  ;  I  hope  that  you  are 
going  to  endorse  this  ?  ' 

'  If  Robin  stays  I  shall  be  much  happier,'  I  replied 
with  energy. 

'Oh,  come  now,  I  am  not  going  to  believe  that  your 
happiness  depends  on  a  poodle,  so  you  must  not  put 
me  off  in  that  way.  I  can  see  your  cousin  is  awfully 
fond  of  you  ;  she  says  that  you  are  not  a  bit  of  trouble 
in  the  house,  and  that  she  finds  your  society  pleasant. 
Miss  Gordon  is  not  a  demonstrative  person,  so  that 
goes  for  a  good  deal.' 

'  Cousin  Mona  is  very  kind,'  I  sighed,  '  and,  yes,  I  do 
believe  she  likes  me  a  little ;  but  you  must  not  be 
shocked,  Mr.  Scott,  if  I  say  that  I  find  it  very  hard  to 
get  on  with  her.' 

'  I  am  not  a  bit  shocked,  but  I  own  I  am  disap- 
pointed,' he  returned  quickly.  *  I  thought  you  would 
have  found  out  by  this  time  what  a  splendid  woman 
she  is  ;  upon  my  word,  I  don't  know  another  woman 
like  her.' 

*  What  can  you  mean  ? '  I  asked  incredulously.  '  She 
is  good,  oh  yes,  I  grant  that;  she  is  kind  to  Cousin 
Everard,  and  she  visits  the  poor,  but  all  the  same  she 
is  terribly  depressing.' 

'And  that  is  all  you  can  say  for  her!  And  yet  to 
me  there  is  something  heroic  about  that  woman.  Talk 
of  saints  !  if  any  one  deserves  the  name,  it  is  Miss 
Gordon.' 

'  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  why  you  speak  so  highly 
of  her,'  I  asked  curiously.  '  I  should  like  to  be  fond 
of  Cousin  Mona,  but  she  is  such  a  dismal  companion ; 
she  never  laughs  or  seems  interested  in  ordinary 
every-day  things  ;  she  takes  life  tragically,  somehow.' 

'  Ah,  poor  soul,  I  do  not  wonder  at  that,'  he  replied 
with  so  much  feeling  that  I  could  hardly  believe  my 
ears.     'Look  here.  Miss  Rufa,  I   am    not   much   of 
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a  hand  at  telling  this  sort  of  story  ;  you  just  ask 
Martha  about  her;  it  is  no  secret,  most  people  in 
Cromford  know  that  poor  Miss  Gordon  refused  to 
marry  the  man  she  loved  because  she  would  not  leave 
her  father  and  brother.' 

I  was  so  astonished  at  this  revelation  that  I  stood 
still.  *  Cousin  Mona  had  a  lover ! '  I  gasped  ;  and  in 
spite  of  his  seriousness  Mr.  Scott  could  not  help 
laughing. 

'  I  call  that  the  unkindest  cut  of  all ;  you  young 
ladies  can  be  dreadfully  severe  on  your  own  sex.  Do 
you  know  that  Miss  Gordon  was  a  very  good-looking 
woman  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  ?  I  have  heard  people 
call  her  fascinating.' 

'  And  she  gave  him  up  ? ' 

'  Oh  yes  ;  Martha  will  tell  you  about  that,  she 
thinks  no  end  of  her  mistress.  Miss  Gordon  has 
simply  effaced  herself  and  her  own  happiness.  As 
I  said  before,  few  women  would  have  shown  such 
devotion  to  that  poor  brother.' 

'Why  do  you  call  him  poor?'  I  returned  rather 
indignantly.  '  Cousin  Everard  is  peculiar,  like  many 
clever  people,  but  he  is  quite  a  genius,  is  he  not?  ' 

*  He  thinks  himself  one,'  returned  Mr.  Scott  rather 
significantly;  'but  here  we  are  at  The  Hermitage, 
and  I  must  decline  to  open  your  eyes  any  more ;  but 
if  you  are  the  girl  I  think  you,  you  will  care  very 
much  for  that  cousin  of  yours,' 

'  If  you  are  the  girl  I  think  you ; '  what  an  odd 
remark  !  Whatever  could  Mr.  Scott  mean  ?  but  he  was 
altogether  so  different  to-night.  I  rather  liked  him 
for  taking  up  cudgels  in  Cousin  Mona's  defence.  It 
was  loyal  of  him  to  stick  up  for  his  friend,  and  not 
allow  an  opinionative,  censorious  girl  to  undervalue 
her ;  and  really  if  this  were  true,  and  she  had  really 
given  up  her  lover  for  her  brother's  sake,  I  should  be 
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obliged  to  admire  her  too.  I  was  only  too  much 
addicted  to  hero-worship.  I  had  quite  forgotten  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  and  I  fairly  started  when  the  door  opened 
and  I  heard  his  shrill  bark.  I  was  so  delighted  to  see 
the  dear  fellow  again  that,  in  spite  of  Cousin  Mona, 
I  took  him  in  my  arms  and  hugged  him. 

'  Now,  Rufa,  I  do  call  that  almost  wicked,'  she  said 
severely,  *  to  lavish  affection  on  a  dumb  creature  in 
that  ridiculous  way.  What  have  you  done  with  Roland  ? 
I  expected  him  to  supper.' 

'  He  was  very  sorry,  Cousin  Mona,  but  he  had  quite 
forgotten  that  he  had  an  engagement.  He  asked  me 
to  wish  you  good-night,  as  he  had  not  a  minute  to 
spare.     Where  has  Robin  been  all  this  time  ? ' 

'  On  the  study  rug,'  she  returned  curtly.  '  He 
followed  Everard  into  the  room,  so  we  let  him  stay.' 

'  That  was  very  kind  of  you,'  I  replied  gratefully. 
'  You  dont  really  mind  him,  do  you  ? '  very  coaxingly. 

'  I  have  long  ago  left  off  thinking  what  I  mind,*  she 
answered  with  a  sigh.  '  Everard  makes  no  objection 
to  him,  so  you  need  not  keep  the  poor  thing  a  prisoner. 
I  am  afraid  Martha  will  never  be  reconciled  to  him  ; 
but  there,  we  all  have  our  likes  and  dislikes.  Take 
off  your  hat,  child,  for  Everard  is  waiting  for  his 
supper ;  and  if  you  want  to  please  me,  don't  waste 
the  affection  that  ought  to  be  spent  on  human  beings 
on  a  dumb  animal  who  has  not  the  sense  to  value  it.' 

I  would  not  argue  that  point  with  Cousin  Mona,  for 
I  was  far  too  happy,  but  I  wisely  resolved  to  be  less 
demonstrative  in  public.  I  was  really  grateful  to  my 
cousin  for  giving  way  to  me,  and  I  determined  to  do 
all  I  could  to  please  her  in  return. 

After  that  day  Robinson  Crusoe  had  the  run  of  the 
house,  with  the  exception  of  the  kitchen.  It  was 
many  a  long  week  before  Martha  could  be  induced 
to  allow  him   there,  and  for  ten  days  at  least  she 
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refused  to  speak  to  me.  At  the  end  of  that  time  her 
temper  mended,  and  one  morning  when  I  entered  the 
Brown  Room  I  found  the  fire  laid  and  the  scuttle  full 
of  coals  ;  but  I  thought  it  best  to  take  no  notice,  and 
after  that  we  fell  into  our  usual  ways. 

Strange  to  say,  no  one  ever  claimed  Robinson 
Crusoe ;  all  that  Mr.  Scott's  inquiries  could  elicit  was 
that  a  lady  and  a  little  girl^  accompanied  by  a  large 
black  poodle,  had  stayed  for  a  night  at  the  Grantham 
Arms.  She  was  an  American  lady,  the  proprietor 
said,  and  talked  of  going  back  to  New  York  by  the 
next  steamer ;  she  had  left  the  maid  and  luggage  in 
London.  What  her  business  was  in  Cromford  and  how 
she  had  contrived  to  lose  the  dog  were  mysteries  no 
one  could  solve. 

I  never  could  bear  to  think  of  that  miserable  day 
and  night  that  poor  Robin  had  spent.  The  porter  at 
the  station  remembered  seeing  a  large  black  poodle 
hanging  about  the  place  that  day,  but  he  could  not 
come  close  enough  to  him  to  read  the  name  on  his 
collar.  And  two  or  three  children  saw  him  careering 
up  and  down  the  parade  like  a  mad  thing.  He  would 
not  allow  any  one  to  approach  him,  but  he  went  up 
fearlessly  to  ladies,  especially  if  they  had  children 
with  them. 

He  was  wonderfully  happy  in  his  new  home,  and 
was  very  gentle  and  obedient.  Lilian  admired  him 
immensely,  and  gave  me  carte  blajiche  to  bring  him  to 
Hazel  Cottage  whenever  I  liked.  I  told  her  how 
grateful  I  was  to  Mr.  Scott  for  all  his  kindness,  and 
she  looked  excessively  pleased. 

*  I  am  so  glad  you  and  Mr.  Scott  are  better  friends,' 
she  said  simply.  'You  were  very  stiff  and  prejudiced, 
were  you  not,  Rufa?  but  I  am  magnanimous,  and 
forgive  you.' 

I  tried  vainly  to  find  an  opportunity  of  questioning 
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Martha  about  Cousin  Mona,  but  one  evening,  about 
a  fortnight  after  Robin's  arrival,  I  found  her  trying 
her  eyes  over  a  piece  of  fine  work,  and  coaxed  her  to 
let  me  finish  it. 

The  next  evening  when  I  took  it  to  her,  she  seemed 
surprised  and  pleased,  and  thanked  me  so  cordially, 
that  I  resolved  to  stay  uninvited.  Robin  was  safely 
shut  into  the  back  parlour,  and  Cousin  Mona  was  hard 
at  work  in  the  study.  I  had  my  evening  to  myself, 
and  I  was  sure  that  my  society  would  do  Martha  good, 
for  she  had  a  glum  headachy  look  as  though  she  were 
fretting.  So  I  sat  down  by  the  table  and  began  to 
arrange  or  disarrange  her  funny  little  painted  cotton- 
box,  and  Martha,  with  her  brown  spectacles  well  on 
her  nose,  darned  a  grey  stocking  in  silence. 

It  was  clearly  not  her  intention  to  begin  the  con- 
versation ;  she  had  thanked  me  sufficiently,  and  had 
done  her  part  ;  very  likely  she  was  wondering  why 
I  was  lingering  there  so  long. 

'  Martha,  do  you  like  Mr.  Scott  very  much  ?'  I  asked 
suddenly. 

'  I  have  not  thought  about  it,  missy,'  she  replied 
after  a  moment's  hesitation.  '  A  person  cannot  well 
dislike  a  young  man  who  behaves  himself  like  a  gentle- 
man and  is  always  civil-spoken  and  agreeable.  What 
put  Muster  Roland  into  your  head,  if  I  may  make 
bold  to  ask  ? ' 

'  Cousin  Mona  told  me  he  was  a  great  favourite 
of  yours,'  I  returned  coaxingly,  *  Come  now,  Martha, 
why  won't  you  own  that  you  like  him  very  much 
indeed  ?  Think  of  all  the  nice  puddings  you  make 
for  him,  and  the  second  helpings  that  he  always  takes 
to  please  you.' 

I  saw  a  smile  cross  her  face  at  this  recollection. 

'  Well,  then,  I  do  like  him,' she  returned,  with  a  snap 
of  her  worsted.  '  Will  that  satisfy  you,  missy  ?  Young 
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men  are  not  in  my  line,  but  I  will  say  that  Muster 
Roland  is  better  than  most.  Miss  Mona  sets  great 
store  by  him,  and  so  does  the  master.  The  sight  of 
his  cheery  face  in  the  house  is  like  a  streak  of  sunshine 
on  a  winter's  day.  It  seems  more  warming  to  one's 
feelings  than  the  summer  sunshine.' 

Evidently  Martha  was  thawing.  I  must  pursue  my 
advantage. 

*  I  like  him  better  myself,'  I  replied  carelessly.  *  He 
is  kind-hearted  and  ready  to  help  one.  Do  you 
know,  he  told  me  to  ask  you  something.  Do  you 
remember  that  Sunday  evening  when  we  went  to 
church  together  and  Cousin  Mona  stayed  at  home  ?  ' 
And  as  Martha  nodded,  '  Well,  we  had  such  a  strange 
conversation.  Mr.  Scott  began  talking  about  Cousin 
Mona — he  wanted  me  to  like  her  as  much  as  he  did 
— he  said  she  was  splendid  and  had  done  splendid 
things.'  Here  Martha  took  off  her  spectacles  and 
looked  at  me  sharply,  but  I  went  on  with  my  sentence. 
'  He  said,  "  Ask  Martha  to  tell  you  all  about  it,  for 
I  am  no  hand  at  a  story,  but  every  one  in  Cromford 
knows  that  Miss  Gordon  gave  up  the  man  she  loved 
for  the  sake  of  her  father  and  brother."  ' 


CHAPTER   XIV 

THE  LABOURS  OF   SISYPHUS 

'Everything  in  excess  is  adverse  to  nature.' 

COULD  see  that  Martha  was  completely  taken 
aback  by  this  speech.  She  sat  quite  rigid  in 
her  chair,  and  opened  her  mouth  once  or  twice, 
as  though  she  were  going  to  speak,  and  then  changed 
her  mind. 

'  I  don't  see  that  it  is  Muster  Scott's  business  or 
yours  either,  missy,  to  rake  up  stories  that  most  folk 
have  forgotten.  Miss  Mona's  love-affairs  are  naught 
to  any  one  but  herself.' 

'  But,  Martha,'  I  exclaimed  eagerly,  for  the  word 
love-affairs  had  only  roused  my  curiosity  afresh,  '  don't 
you  see,  Mr.  Scott  wanted  me  to  know  all  about 
Cousin  Mona,  because  he  wished  me  to  like  her  and 
reverence  her  as  much  as  he  does,  and  he  said  every 
one  in  Cromford  knows  about  it.' 

'  If  they  did,  they  have  forgotten  by  this  time,  for  it 
is  very  nigh  eleven  years  ago  since  Mr.  Allan — but 
there,  I  am  letting  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  Look 
here,  missy,  it  is  not  that  I  am  disagreeable,  but 
Muster  Roland  has  made  a  mistake  in  telling  you  to 
come  to  me.  I  may  know  a  sight  of  things  that 
I  would  not  repeat,  but  he  is  young  and  does  not  think, 
and  you  are  naught  but  a  child   yourself.     If  you 
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want  to  know  you  had  better  ask  Miss  Mona  herself. 
Maybe  it  would  be  a  relief  to  her  to  tell  you  ;  but 
whether  you  ask  her  or  not  you  may  just  take  my 
word  for  it.  I  have  known  Miss  Mona  since  she  was 
a  young  thing,  and  if  ever  a  woman  was  nigh  being 
an  angel,  it  was  the  young  missis.' 

There  was  a  pathos  and  rugged  dignity  in  Martha 
as  she  said  this  that  made  me  rather  ashamed  of  my 
childish  curiosity.  Martha  was  no  ordinary  servant ; 
she  was  the  trusted  and  faithful  friend  of  the  house- 
hold. During  her  married  life  I  knew  Cousin  Mona 
had  seen  her  nearly  daily. 

'  My  good  old  friend  Martha,'  how  often  have  I 
heard  her  say  this !  and  she  always  spoke  to  her  very 
gently. 

'  I  am  not  denying,'  she  went  on,  '  that  Muster 
Roland  talks  to  me  sometimes,  and  that  Miss  Mona 
knows  that  he  does,  but  there  are  not  many  secrets 
kept  from  him  ;  he  has  been  a  good  friend  to  the 
master  in  more  ways  than  one ;  but  talking  to  you, 
missy,  is  a  different  thing  altogether,  and  maybe  Miss 
Mona  would  rather  I  kept  my  own  counsel.  Just 
you  take  your  coaxing  ways  and  wheedling  speeches  to 
her,  and  I  am  thinking  perhaps  she  might  bring  herself 
to  tell  you  her  own  story.  She  has  taken  a  mighty 
fancy  to  you,  missy.  I  can  see  her  eyes  soften  when 
they  look  at  you,  and  if  you  could  only  find  a  way  of 
comforting  her  and  making  her  life  a  bit  easier,  poor 
lamb' — but  here  Martha  stopped,  as  though  something 
choked  her  utterance,  and  I  could  see  there  were  tears 
in  her  eyes. 

*  I  dare  say  you  are  right,  Martha,'  I  said  hastily, 
for  I  felt  rather  inclined  to  cry  myself,  partly  from 
sympathy,  and  partly  from  vexation  at  the  mistake 
I  had  made. 

*  I  v.'ill  not  ask  you  anything  more,  but  you  might 
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just  tell  me  what  Cousin  Mona  was  like  when  she  was 
young — my  a^^e,  I  mean.' 

Martha  dashed  the  tears  out  of  her  eyes  as  I  spoke. 

'There  is  no  harm  in  telling  you  that,  missy.  Miss 
Mona  was  as  handsome  as  a  picture.  She  had  always 
a  long  sort  of  face,  but  she  had  such  a  fine  colour, 
and  her  hair  was  lovely — very  fair  and  fine — but  it 
looked  as  though  the  sun  were  shining  upon  it.  I 
always  say  it  was  sorrow  of  heart  that  turned  it  grey, 
before  she  was  thirty.  I  often  wonder  why  some 
young  folks'  lives  are  so  twisted  and  muddled  that 
they  never  get  out  of  the  shadow,  and  other  people 
don't  know  what  trouble  means  ;  but  there,  I  must  be 
warming  master's  gruel,  for  Miss  Mona  says  he  has 
got  cold  again.' 

It  was  evident  that  Martha  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
rne,  so  I  went  back  to  Robin  and  sat  on  the  rug  with 
him,  staring  into  the  fire  until  I  got  sleepy.  Oh,  these 
vexed  problems,  these  mysteries  of  life,  how  was  an 
inexperienced  girl  to  solve  them  ?  My  heart  felt  full 
of  pity  for  poor  Cousin  Mona,  who  had  had  a  lover 
and  lost  him,  and  whose  life  was  so  dull  and  sad. 

But  the  next  morning  a  note  from  Lilian  drove 
Cousin  Mona's  troubles  out  of  my  head.  It  was 
written  hurriedly.  I  was  to  come  up  to  dinner  that 
evening;  Mr.  Scott  and  a  friend  of  his,  a  young 
curate,  were  coming,  and  the  curate  was  very  musical. 
I  must  bring  all  my  best  songs,  and  come  early ;  and 
there  was  not  the  least  need  to  be  smart,  as  I  was  in 
mourning,  and  so  on,  every  other  word  underlined  in 
the  most  emphatic  way. 

But  the  postscript  especially  delighted  me — 

'  Of  course  Robinson  Crusoe  may  come  too.  I  want 
Mr.  Fenwick  to  see  him.' 

I  insisted  on  Robin  reading  his  invitation  for  him- 
self, but  he  only  tossed  the  note  into  the  air  and  then 
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tried  to  swallow  it.  What  a  romp  we  had,  to  be  sure, 
and  how  silly  we  both  were !  I  was  a  little  ashamed 
of  my  babyishness  when  Cousin  Mona  came  into 
the  room,  but  she  only  gave  one  of  her  faint,  slow 
smiles. 

'You  and  Robin  seem  very  happy,  Rufa.  Was 
that  letter  from  Mrs.  Red  ford  ? ' 

'  Yes ;  but  I  cannot  read  it  to  you,  because  that  bad 
Robin  has  torn  it  in  pieces.  I  am  to  dine  at  Hazel 
Cottage  to-night — Mr.  Scott  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Fen- 
wick,  are  going — and  we  are  to  have  music' 

'  That  will  be  a  nice  change  for  you,'  she  returned 
kindly.  '  But  you  have  no  evening  dress,  have  you, 
my  dear?'  The  idea  of  Cousin  Mona  thinking  of 
that! 

'  I  have  only  my  best  black  frock,  for  I  cannot  wear 
white  yet,  but  it  is  quite  good,  and  there  is  no  need 
to  be  smart,  Lilian  says,  as  we  shall  be  the  only  ladies. 
I  shall  get  some  white  chrysanthemums  ;  they  will  be 
a  relief.' 

'  You  always  look  nice,  Rufa,'  and  actually  Cousin 
Mona  said  this  as  if  she  meant  it,  and  I  blushed  as 
though  I  had  received  an  unexpected  compliment; 
but  I  was  greatly  touched  when  later  in  the  day  she 
brought  me  a  little  cardboard  box.  *  I  shall  never 
wear  that  again,  so  you  may  as  well  have  it,'  she  said 
hurriedly.  But  she  was  out  of  the  room  before  I  had 
opened  the  box. 

It  was  a  pretty  necklace  of  bright  sparkling  jet,  and 
set  closely  round  the  throat  like  a  collar.  I  had 
never  possessed  anything  half  so  lovely,  and  I  rushed 
off  at  once  to  thank  her. 

'  You  are  very  welcome  to  it,  Rufa,'  she  said,  but 
there  was  a  note  of  sadness  in  her  voice.  '  My  dear 
father  gave  it  to  me  when  I  was  going  to  a  grand 
London  dinner,  and  he  paid  a  great  deal  for  it.     It 
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is  far  better  for  you  to  use  it  than  to  lock  it  up  in 
my  wardrobe ; '  and  I  could  not  help  agreeing  with 
her. 

I  could  scarcely  wait  until  the  evening  to  show  my 
necklace  to  Lilian,  and  I  thought  the  afternoon  would 
never  end. 

I  dressed  early,  and  then  practised  my  songs  until 
it  was  time  to  go ;  but  I  was  too  early  after  all,  for 
Lilian  was  still  dressing,  but  she  made  me  come  up 
to  her  at  once,  and  was  full  of  apologies  for  her 
tardiness. 

'There  were  the  flowers  to  arrange  that  Howell 
brought,'  she  said  breathlessly;  'and  then  baby  cried, 
and  I  had  to  stay  with  him.  Now  take  off  your 
jacket  and  let  me  look  at  you  ;'  and  then  the  necklace 
was  admired  to  my  heart's  content. 

But  I  was  a  little  out  of  countenance  when  I  saw 
her  whisper  to  Mr.  Scott  afterwards  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  his  eyes  fastened  on  the  necklace  at  once, 
but  he  had  the  good  taste  not  to  allude  to  it  in 
any  way. 

It  was  a  delightful  evening.  The  curate,  Mr.  Fen- 
wick,  was  a  very  pleasant  man  and  had  travelled 
a  good  deal,  and  all  dinner-time  he  gave  us  a  most 
interesting  account  of  his  visit  to  Palestine.  When 
coffee  had  been  served  we  all  gathered  round  the 
piano.  Mr.  Fenwick  had  brought  his  violin  and 
Mr.  Scott  his  violoncello,  and  we  really  had  an  excel- 
lent concert.  Afterwards  I  sang,  and  for  a  long  time 
they  kept  me  singing  one  song  after  another,  until 
I  said  it  was  getting  late  and  that  I  must  go  home, 
and  then  Mr.  Scott  announced  his  intention  of  accom- 
panying me.  He  had  been  rather  quiet  since  the 
singing  began,  and  I  had  not  heard  his  voice  once, 
but  directly  we  had  left  the  cottage  he  said  very 
eaiiicsLly — 
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'You  are  always  happy  when  you  sing,  aren't 
you  ? ' 

'  I  suppose  so.  I  certainly  forget  everything  but 
the  words  I  am  singing,  but  I  wonder  how  you  found 
that  out.' 

'It  was  not  very  difficult.  I  think  a  voice  like 
yours  must  make  any  one  happy.  Why  did  you  leave 
off  singing  so  soon  ?  I  could  have  listened  to  you  all 
night  and  not  have  been  tired.' 

'  You  are  making  me  quite  conceited,  Mr.  Scott/ 
I  said  laughing. 

'  Oh  no,  there  is  no  conceit  about  you !  You  are 
a  sensible  girl,  and  know  you  have  an  uncommonly 
good  voice.  Miss  Gordon  told  me  you  had.  By-the- 
by,  have  you  talked  to  Martha  yet  ? '  But  he  seemed 
a  little  taken  aback  when  I  repeated  Martha's 
speech. 

'  Oh,  she  is  a  bit  stiff,  is  she?'  he  returned.  '  Never 
mind,  I  dare  say  you  will  know  it  all  some  day.  How 
did  you  like  Fenwick  ?  Is  he  not  a  pleasant  fellow  ? 
He  is  a  regular  trump  is  Fenwick.  He  works  among 
the  slums,  and  does  no  end  of  good.  You  tell  Miss 
Gordon  about  him,  she  will  be  interested.' 

Strange  to  say,  Cousin  Mona  questioned  me  rather 
closely  about  him  as  we  sat  over  the  fire  warming 
ourselves. 

'  Did  you  like  him,  Rufa  ?  He  is  a  very  earnest 
young  man,  I  hear.     His  name  is  Hugh,  is  it  not?* 

'  I  think  not.  No,  I  remember  now  that  Mr.  Scott 
called  him  Allan  ;  they  seem  great  chums.' 

Was  it  my  fancy,  or  did  Cousin  Mona  change  colour  ? 
The  next  moment  she  put  up  her  hand  to  shield  her 
face  from  the  flame. 

'  I  liked  him  very  much ;  he  told  us  much  that 
was  interesting  about  Syrian  domestic  life,  he  said  it 
was  like  living  among  Bible  pictures.     He  is  going  to 
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give  a  series  of  lectures  this  winter.  How  I  wish  we 
were  near  enough  to  hear  them  I ' 

'Is  he  delicate?  I  mean,  should  you  call  him 
a  robust  man?'    she  asked  hurriedly. 

'  Not  particularly,  but  he  looks  in  good  health.  He 
plays  the  violin  beautifully.  Mr.  Redford  is  a  child 
beside  him  ;  he  has  a  fine  touch,  and ' 

'  It  is  late  ;  I  think  we  ought  to  go  now,'  she 
returned,  rising  as  she  spoke.  How  pale  and  tired 
she  looked  !  her  face  looked  old  and  lined  in  the 
lamplight.  When  she  kissed  me  her  lips  were  quite 
cold,  but  her  voice  was  gentle.  '  Good-night,  my 
dear ;  I  am  so  glad  you  have  had  a  happy  evening. 
Now  you  must  go  to  bed.' 

'  Are  you  sure  you  are  quite  well,  Cousin  Mona  ? 
Yesterday  and  to-day  you  have  looked  unusually 
tired.' 

'  I  am  rather  poorly  to-night,'  she  returned  quietly, 
*  but  it  is  nothing  of  any  consequence.  Don't  trouble 
about  me,  Rufa  ;  a  night's  sleep  will  put  me  right. 
No,  there  is  nothing  you  can  do  for  me,'  as  I  looked 
rather  wistfully  at  her,  '  I  am  often  a  little  ailing.' 

I  had  never  seen  her  look  so  ill,  but  it  was  no  use 
telling  her  so.  So  I  went  up  to  my  own  room  ;  but 
I  was  not  a  bit  surprised  when  Martha  told  me  the 
next  morning  that  her  mistress  was  not  well,  and  must 
keep  her  bed. 

'  I  shall  take  her  up  some  nice  hot  tea  and  toast  as 
soon  as  the  fire  has  burnt  up,'  she  said,  in  her  usual 
brusque  way  ;  '  and  perhaps  you  will  hurry  down  and 
help  with  the  breakfast,  missy,  as  I  have  so  much  to 
do,  and  there  is  master  as  helpless  as  a  child,  or 
worse.' 

I  knew  from  Martha's  manner  that  she  was  anxious, 
so  I  hurried  my  toilet  and  then  tapped  at  my  cousin's 
door  as  I  passed. 
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Cousin  Mona's  voice  was  very  faint  as  she  bade  me 
enter.  She  was  lying  high  on  her  pillows,  and  her 
face  looked  drawn  and  white,  but  she  greeted  me  with 
a  smile. 

'  Don't  look  so  frightened,  Rufa.  Why,  what  large 
startled  eyes — you  silly  child — have  you  never  seen 
any  one  in  bed  before  ?  * 

'  You  look  so  dreadfully  pale,  Cousin  Mona.' 

'  That  is  because  I  have  been  in  pain  all  night  and 
have  not  slept.  And  now  I  have  promised  Martha  to 
lie  still  for  a  few  hours ;  she  has  lighted  my  fire  and 
brought  me  some  nice  hot  tea,  so  I  feel  quite  refreshed. 
Do  you  think  you  can  look  after  your  Cousin  Everard  ? ' 
I  assured  her  with  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  that  I  would 
do  my  best  to  take  care  of  him. 

'  Then  I  will  try  not  to  worry,*  she  returned,  closing 
her  eyes ;  but  as  I  was  leaving  the  room  she  called 
me  back  twice ;  once  to  remind  me  that  he  liked  his 
newspaper  dried  and  cut,  and  secondly  that  he  took 
three  lumps  of  sugar  in  his  coffee.  She  was  calling 
me  back  a  third  time,  but  I  ran  downstairs. 

I  did  not  find  it  very  easy  to  manage  Cousin  Everard  ; 
he  seemed  terribly  upset  when  he  heard  his  sister  had 
had  a  bad  night,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  I  could 
get  him  to  sit  down  to  his  breakfast ;  and  even  then 
I  had  perpetually  to  remind  him  that  his  coffee  was 
getting  cold,  and  that  his  toast  was  buttered — he  kept 
pushing  his  plate  from  him  and  thinking  he  had 
finished. 

'  It  is  very  harassing,  extremely  harassing ! '  he  mut- 
tered more  than  once.  '  It  is  the  most  inconvenient 
moment  that  Mona  could  have  found  to  be  ill.  I  wish 
people  would  take  care  of  themselves,'  with  gathering 
irritation.  '  No  one  need  be  ill  if  they  keep  their  feet 
warm  and  their  head  cool.  I  wonder  what  I  am  to 
do  this  morning  without  Mona.' 
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'  Do  j'^ou  think  I  could  be  any  help  to  you,  Cousin 
Evcrard  ?  '  I  asked  nervously  ;  but  I  rather  repented  of 
my  offer,  when  he  accepted  it  at  once. 

'  I  dare  say  you  could  finish  that  piece  of  copying 
that  ]\Iona  left  undone,'  he  said,  peering  at  me  in  his 
short-sighted  way,  '  and  you  could  look  out  the  books 
that  I  wanted.  Yes ' — his  manner  becoming  more 
eager — '  yes,  I  think  you  could  help  me ; '  and  he 
wanted  me  to  come  to  his  study  at  once,  but  I  told 
him  that  I  must  go  up  first  to  see  if  Cousin  Mona 
wanted  anything. 

She  was  lying  with  her  eyes  closed,  and  appeared 
in  a  great  deal  of  pain.  She  seemed  rather  surprised 
when  I  told  her  that  I  was  going  to  help  Cousin 
Everard ;  she  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  at  me  a 
little  anxiously. 

*  That  is  very  kind  of  you,  Rufa  ;  yes,  I  know  that 
he  wanted  me  to  finish  that  copying,  but  I  was  in 
such  pain  ;  you  must  not  let  him  tire  you.  Everard 
does  not  always  remember  that  women's  backs  ache 
sometimes,  he  forgets  everything  when  he  is  at  work. 
There,  run  away,  dear,  or  he  will  be  fretting  at  your 
delay.'  And  she  was  right,  for  I  found  him  parading 
up  and  down  the  study,  in  his  old  dressing-gown,  with 
the  restlessness  of  a  polar  bear,  and  he  looked  quite 
fevered  with  impatience. 

'  There,  sit  down,  sit  down,'  he  said  peevishly,  '  and 
as  soon  as  you  have  finished  that  page,  you  must 
bring  it  to  me  at  once;  you  must  leave  blanks  for 
the  Greek  quotations,  and  mind  you  only  write  one 
side  of  a  page,  and ' — but  it  is  impossible  to  remem- 
ber all  the  injunctions  he  gave  me. 

I  never  passed  such  a  day  in  my  life  ;  before  dinner 
came  I  was  utterly  fagged.  How  could  Cousin  Mona 
have  endured  day  after  day  of  this  drudgery  ? 

Did  learned  scholars  always  pursue  their  work  in 
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this  desultory  and  extraordinary  way?  Was  an 
amanuensis  always  compelled  to  act  as  a  perpetual 
Jack-in-the-box  ?  I  had  hardly  completed  two  lines  of 
my  appointed  task,  before  I  was  asked  to  find  some 
brown,  mouldy  old  book  on  the  top  shelf,  that  re- 
quired a  short  ladder  to  reach  it.  I  placed  it  at  his 
elbow,  and  was  about  to  retreat,  when  he  desired  me 
in  an  injured  voice  to  find  and  read  him  the  passage. 
It  was  evident  that  this  opened  a  field  of  controversy, 
for  before  the  morning  was  over  I  had  brought  him 
about  twenty  other  books,  and  was  quite  dusty  with 
groping  on  the  shelves  for  them. 

Dinner  made  a  slight  diversion,  but  to  my  dismay 
I  found  that  I  was  expected  to  resume  my  task 
directly  the  meal  was  finished.  Poor  Robin  looked 
at  me  in  a  disappointed  way,  he  had  hoped  for 
a  walk,  but  I  shook  my  head  at  him  and  whispered, 
'  By-and-by.' 

When  tea-time  came  there  were  thirty  books  heaped 
round  Cousin  Everard,  and  I  had  not  written  more 
than  a  dozen  lines.  Every  time  I  tried  to  go  on  with 
my  task  he  called  me  back  in  the  most  excited  way 
to  search  for  another  reference.  '  They  all  contradict 
each  other  so,'  he  said  helplessly,  '  there  is  no  getting 
at  the  exact  truth.  If  Mona  were  here  she  would — 
what  did  you  do  with  that  big  brown  book  ? '  interrupt- 
ing himself.  '  The  Encyclopaedia,  I  mean.  Turn  to 
letter  P,'  but  my  voice  was  quite  hoarse  as  I  read  it. 

I  took  advantage  of  an  instant's  lull  to  run  up  to 
Cousin  Mona ;  she  was  lying  back  in  her  easy-chair 
by  the  fire,  and  looked  extremely  ill,  but  she  bright- 
ened up  at  the  sight  of  me. 

'  I  was  hoping  that  you  would  come ;  what  have 
you  and  Robin  been  about?'  then,  as  she  caught 
sight  of  my  tired  face,  her  expression  changed. 

'  My  poor  child,  how  fagged  and  jaded  you  look  t 
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Sit  down  beside  me  for  a  moment ;  surely — surely — 
you  have  not  been  with  Everard  since  dinner  ?  '  and 
she  looked  quite  unhappy  when  I  gave  her  an  account 
of  my  labours. 

'  And  it  is  tea-time  now,  and  poor  Robin  has  not 
had  a  run,'  I  finished  lugubriously. 


CHAPTER   XV 

MY    cousin's    story 

'OUSIN  MONA  listened  with  a  distressed  face. 
'  This  will   never   do/  she  said,  with   strong 

irritation    in   her   voice.     'I    must   speak   to 

Everard,  he  has  no  right  to  work  you  in  this  way  ; ' 
and  in  spite  of  her  feebleness  she  was  actually  rising 
from  her  chair,  when  Martha  came  into  the  room  and 
stopped  her. 

'What  are  you  doing.  Miss  Mona?'  she  asked  in 
a  reproving  tone  ;  '  you  are  no  more  fit  to  move  than  a 
baby.  I  just  stepped  up  to  say  that  missy  had  better 
have  her  tea  up  here  along  with  you.  It  will  be  more 
company  for  both  of  you,  for  the  master  has  dropped 
asleep  over  his  books,  and  very  likely  he  will  be 
wanting  nothing  until  supper.' 

'Asleep,  Martha?  is  my  brother  really  asleep?' 
And  there  was  such  a  look  of  relief  on  her  face. 

Martha  nodded  as  she  cleared  the  table  hastily. 

'  I  thought  I  would  look  in  and  see  if  the  fire 
wanted  mending,  as  I  had  no  notion  where  missy 
was,  and  there  was  master  sound  asleep,  with  his 
head  pillowed  on  a  heap  of  books,  and  he  was  sleep- 
ing as  sweetly  as  a  child  in  its  cot ;  so  I  put  on  a  big 
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lump  of  coal  with  my  fingers,  and  left  him  to  have 
his  nap  out.' 

*  It  will  do  him  good,'  returned  Cousin  Mona  softly. 
*  Shall  you  like  to  have  your  tea  up  here  with  me, 
Rufa?  Robin  may  come  too,'  she  added  with  a  smile, 
when  Martha  was  out  of  hearing ;  '  but  you  had  better 
wait  until  Martha  has  gone  before  you  bring  him  up. 
I  have  grown  quite  accustomed  to  him,  but  I  think 
she  would  never  get  over  it  if  she  saw  him  in  this 
room.' 

That  tea  was  the  first  cosy  meal  that  I  had  ever 
had  with  Cousin  Mona,  and  Robin  and  I  enjoyed 
ourselves  immensely.  I  do  not  know  how  it  came 
about,  whether  I\Ir.  Fenwick's  name  led  to  it,  but  all 
at  once  she  began  speaking  of  her  old  life,  and  how 
she  had  once  known  a  relative  of  Mr.  Fenwick. 
I  think  she  only  meant  this  as  a  passing  allusion,  and 
that  she  had  no  intention  of  dwelling  upon  it,  but 
I  suddenly  burst  out  in  my  impulsive  way — 

*  Cousin  Mona,  was  not  that  the — the '  I  did  not 

dare  to  say  '  lover,'  so  substituted  *  friend  whom  you 
gave  up  for  the  sake  of  your  family  ?  Do — do  please 
tell  me  about  it,  and  why  you  were  so  noble,  as 
Mr.  Scott  said  you  were — only  he  would  not  tell  me 
anything  about  it.' 

A  deep  blush  came  over  her  worn  face,  she  looked 
at  me  a  little  startled. 

'  Noble !  did  Roland  say  that  ?  foolish  boy,  he  is 
too  partial.  After  all,  I  only  did  my  duty;  he  was 
right  not  to  tell  you,  Rufa ;  why  should  you  want  to 
hear  a  sad  story  ? ' 

'  But  I  should  love  to  hear  it,'  I  returned  eagerly, 
sitting  down  on  the  stool  at  her  feet,  in  my  favourite 
attitude.  I  was  like  Robin,  I  did  so  enjoy  basking 
in  the  warm  firelight,  and  no  fear  of  spoiling  my 
complexion  ever  deterred  me.     '  I  should  like  to  hear 
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about  your  old  life,  and  to  know  more  about  you. 
Martha  says  you  used  to  be  so  different !  And  she 
and  Mr.  Scott  seemed  devoted  to  you.' 

Oh,  the  sadness  of  her  smile  as  I  said  this  ! 

'  Different ! '  in  a  voice  that  thrilled  me  with  its 
intense  melancholy.  '  Did  you  think  I  was  always  like 
this,  Rufa  ?  I  am  only  thirty- eight  now,  but  I  look 
years  older;  it  is  the  life,  not  the  years,  that  crush 
out  one's  youth — life  with  its  troubles,  its  disappoint- 
ments. Ah,  child,  sometimes  I  think  I  have  suffered 
enough,  but  the  end  is  not  yet,  "through  much 
tribulation."  Oh,  how  true  that  is,  "through  much 
tribulation  "  we  must  enter  the  kingdom.' 

'  May  I  not  know  about  your  troubles  ?  *  I  asked 
timidly. 

*  Not  all  my  troubles,  dear,'  with  a  stress  on  the 
*  air ;  '  but  if  you  desire  to  know  about  my  young  days, 
there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not  tell  you  ;  there  is 
no  danger  of  re-opening  a  wound  that  has  never  really 
closed,  and  your  sympathy  will  be  precious  to  me. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  Rufa,  but  even  in  these  few 
weeks  you  have  grown  dear  to  me.  Your  little  tem- 
pers, your  girlish  fits  of  obstinacy,  cannot  hide  from 
me  that  you  have  a  true  nature,  sincerity,  truth,  and 
a  wish  for  better  things ;  they  are  all  there.' 

*  Ah,  no,  Cousin  Mona,'  hiding  my  face  as  I  spoke, 
'  I  do  not  deserve  this  praise,  I  have  been  simply 
horrid  since  I  came  here.* 

'  No,  dear,  not  horrid — you  must  not  exaggerate — 
only  unsettled  and  unhappy.  Do  you  think  that 
I  have  not  noticed  your  brave  efforts  to  make  the 
best  of  your  uncongenial  surroundings,  and  to  find 
new  interests  ?  Most  girls  would  have  fretted  them- 
selves to  death  by  this  time,  for  this  is  no  home  for 
a  young  thing  like  you.  I  do  not  say  you  have  been 
always  good,  Rufa.     You  behaved  very  badly  to  that 
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poor  boy,  Roland,  when  he  was  here  ;  but  your  perse- 
verance, your  industry,  your  kindness  to  Martlia — oh, 
she  sings  your  praises  sometimes — prove  you  have 
some  strength  of  character.' 

*I  wish — I  wish — I  had  been  better,  Cousin  Mona,' 
I  exclaimed,  remorsefully.  '  I  know  I  have  not  been 
much  comfort  to  you.' 

'  On  the  contrary,  you  have  been  a  great  comfort 
to  me ;  it  is  pleasant  for  me  to  see  your  young  face 
opposite  to  me,  and  to  have  you  working  beside  me 
of  an  evening.  I  have  been  far  less  lonely  since  you 
came  here,'  and  she  stroked  my  hair  gently  as  she 
spoke. 

*  I  am  so  glad,  Cousin  Mona,'  I  whispered  ;  and  at 
that  moment  I  felt  I  loved  her. 

'After  all  I  am  not  telling  you  much  about  myself, 
am  I,  Rufa?  I  had  a  very  happy  girlhood.  We  lived 
here,  as  you  know,  for  my  father  was  not  a  rich  man, 
and  he  wanted  to  give  Everard  the  advantage  of  a 
university  training.  Everard  was  never  very  careful 
in  money  matters,  he  w^as  always  somewhat  vague 
and  dreamy — unpractical,  as  dear  father  used  to  say, 
and  those  years  at  Winchester  and  Oxford  made 
rather  a  serious  hole  in  his  income.  "  I  have  only  one 
son  living,"  he  would  say,  "and  I  intend  him  to  have 
every  possible  advantage."  My  poor  father,  he  was 
so  proud  of  Everard's  genius  ;  he  used  to  tell  me  over 
and  over  again,  that  some  day  the  world  would  hear 
of  him,  and  find  out  his  worth  ;  he  never  lost  his  faith 
in  him,  never.  "The  best  fruit  ripens  slowly,  his 
good  work  is  to  come."  I  remember  so  well  his  saying 
this  a  few  days  before  his  death.' 

*  I  suppose  Cousin  Everard  is  a  very  clever  man,' 
I  asked,  tentatively.  I  thought  Cousin  Mona  looked 
at  me  a  little  strangely. 

'Has  any  one  told  you  to  the  contrary?'  she  de- 
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manded,  and  there  was  a  sudden  sharpness  in  her 
voice.  I  shook  my  head  rather  hurriedly.  I  could 
not  help  remembering  Mr.  Scott's  reply  when  I  had 
asked  him  if  Cousin  Everard  were  a  genius.  '  He 
thinks  himself  one  ; '  but  after  all  this  was  no  opinion. 

'  He  is  a  very  clever  man,'  she  returned,  emphati- 
cally, '  He  is  a  fine  classical  scholar,  and  his  erudition 
is  marvellous ;  but  of  late  years  his  health  has  been 
bad,  and  his  work  has  suffered.' 

'  Yes  I  see.' 

'  He  is  hypercritical  and  difficult  to  please.  He 
gets  moods  of  utter  despondency ;  sometimes  he  can- 
not make  up  his  mind  about  his  work.  I  suspect  that 
was  the  case  to-day,  some  passage  baffled  him,  and 
he  failed  to  find  a  solution.  Oh,  he  is  often  like  that, 
but  I  generally  manage  to  soothe  him.  The  work 
gets  on  his  nerves,  and  yet  he  will  not  put  it  away.' 

Cousin  Mona  sighed  as  she  said  this,  but  I  thought 
it  better  to  change  the  subject. 

'  Do  not  let  us  talk  about  Cousin  Everard,'  I 
observed,  '  I  thought  you  were  going  to  tell  me  about 
yourself.' 

'  Myself  is  mixed  up  with  Everard,'  she  returned 
with  a  smile ;  '  but  I  will  take  the  hint,  Rufa.  After 
all,  I  was  much  the  same  as  other  girls,  and  led 
a  happy  girl's  life.  We  were  quiet  people,  and  I  did 
not  go  out  much,  but  I  had  young  companions  and 
made  merry  with  them.  I  was  fond  of  walking, 
indeed,  no  exercise  came  amiss  to  me — boating,  riding, 
archery,  and  croquet.  We  had  no  tennis  then, 
remember.  But  music  was  perhaps  dearer  to  me 
than  anything,  and  in  the  evening  I  always  played  to 
my  father  after  dinner.' 

'  And  you  were  really  happy  ? ' 

'Yes,  but  I  was  happiest  in  those  evenings  when 
Allan   Fenwick  brought  his  violin.     You  know  that 
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big  white  house  frontinp^  the  town  that  stands  back  so 
far  from  the  road  ? '  and  as  I  nodded  ;  '  well,  the  Fen- 
wicks  lived  there.  They  were  a  large  family,  and 
Margaret  and  Ada  were  my  great  friends.  Allan  was 
the  youngest  ;  he  was  at  Oriel  with  Everard.  His 
elder  brother,  Richard,  was  the  father  of  the  Allan 
Fenwick  you  met  last  night.  Richard  was  married 
then,  and  lived  in  London.' 

*  And  you  were  engaged  to  his  uncle ! ' 

*  I  did  not  say  so,  but  you  are  right.  For  two 
years,  two  happy  years,  Allan  and  I  were  engaged — 
should  you  like  to  see  his  picture,  Rufa  ? ' — and  she 
took  a  closed  case  from  the  little  table  beside  her  and 
opened  it.  I  studied  it  eagerly.  It  was  not  a  hand- 
some face,  but  the  expression  was  very  pleasing,  the 
eyes  had  a  candid  fearless  look,  and  there  was 
strength  and  intellect  on  the  low  broad  forehead  ;  he 
looked  good,  and  true,  and  honest ;  and  when  I  said 
so  she  suddenly  kissed  me. 

'  You  are  right,  Rufa.  Allan,  my  Allan,  was  what 
his  Maker  intended  him  to  be — a  truth-loving,  honour- 
able man — I  never  knew  him  do  a  mean  action,  or 
say  an  unkind  word  of  anybody.  My  mother,  who 
was  devoted  to  him,  always  called  him  Mr.  Honesty 
—  out  of  the  Pilgrim  s  Progress  \  she  often  told  me 
that  Allan  was  the  most  reliable  person  she  knew.' 

'  And  you  gave  him  up  ! '  I  am  afraid  my  voice  was 
reproachful,  for  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

'  Yes,  I  gave  him  up,'  she  almost  whispered,  and 
I  could  see  how  tightly  her  hands  were  clasped 
together  ;  *  but  I  often  wonder  how  I  found  strength 
to  do  it,  only,  "  as  thy  day  " — you  know  those  words, 
Rufa — and  in  the  day  of  my  trouble  strength  was 
given  to  me  to  do  my  duty.' 

'  Duty!  are  you  sure  it  was  duty?  ' 

*  Yes,  and  I  think  so  still.     If  I  did  not  my  heart 
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would  have  broken  long  ago ;  if  that  great  sacrifice 
had  been  needless,  how  could  I  have  borne  my  life  ? 
Would  a  martyr  have  stood  patiently  at  the  stake  if 
he  believed  his  creed  was  false?  Let  me  go  on,  Rufa, 
for  I  am  getting  tired.  My  happy  days  ceased  with 
my  mother's  death ;  dear  soul,  if  she  had  lived  she 
would  never  have  suffered  me  to  part  from  Allan. 
I  have  never  yet  told  you  that  he  was  a  clergyman, 
and  that  it  was  his  life's  purpose  to  be  a  missionary  in 
India ;  I  had  so  identified  myself  with  his  life  that 
I  had  already  commenced  the  study  of  Hindustani 
with  a  friend,  an  old  Indian  ollficer  who  lived  at 
Cromford.  Allan  left  for  India  about  six  weeks  after 
dear  mother's  death,  and  you  may  imagine  that  our 
parting  was  a  sad  one.  He  had  made  me  promise  to 
follow  him  in  a  year's  time  ;  he  would  have  a  home  for 
me  by  then,  "  It  will  not  be  a  grand  home,  Mona,"  he 
said  once.  "You  will  only  be  a  poor  missionary's 
wife." 

*  Only !  when  I  would  not  have  changed  with  the 
greatest  lady  in  the  realm ;  when  no  lot  on  earth 
seemed  to  me  so  fair  as  that  of  being  Allan  Fenwick's 
wife. 

'  His  first  letter  had  only  reached  me  before  my 
second  trouble  befell  me.  My  father  had  a  paralytic 
stroke,  which  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  limbs.  He 
would  live  for  years  ;  all  the  doctors  said  that  he 
might  even  recover  in  time  the  partial  use  of  his  right 
arm,  but  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  would  only  be  a  help- 
less stricken  invalid. 

*  Rufa,  when  I  heard  that  verdict,  my  heart  felt  like 
a  lump  of  ice.  Well,  I  will  not  dwell  on  that ;  day  by 
day  and  week  by  week  I  fought  a  desperate  battle 
with  my  conscience — on  the  one  hand  was  my  affianced 
husband  and  happiness — the  work  I  craved,  and  the 
home  he  had  fitted  up  for  me  ;  on  the  other  hand  was 
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a  helpless,  feeble  old  man,  who  cried  when  I  left  him 
— but  he  was  my  father.  Rufa,  you  must  never  call 
me  noble  again  ;  it  was  six  months  before  I  resolved 
to  do  my  duty,  and  even  then  it  was  Allan  who  first 
struck  the  key-note,  "  Ought  you  to  leave  your  father, 
Mona  ?  Do  not  think  of  me  ;  if  you  feel  it  your  duty  to 
stay  with  him,  God  will  give  us  strength  to  bear  our 
trouble,  and  you  know  how  gladly  I  would  wait  any 
number  of  years  for  your  sake."  Rufa,  you  must  tell 
Roland  he  was  wrong,  it  was  Allan  who  was  noble, 
who  first  pointed  out  my  duty,  and  made  it  easier  for 
me  to  do  it. 

'  In  my  next  letter  I  broke  off  our  engagement. 
I  told  him  that  there  must  be  no  question  of  waiting, 
it  was  better  for  him,  and  me  too,  that  there  should  be 
no  sickness  of  hope  deferred,  that  he  must  be  free  to 
do  his  work  and  live  his  life  untrammelled  by  thoughts 
of  me.  "  Only  my  father's  death  could  ever  free  me," 
I  finished,  "and  even  then  there  is  Everard."' 

'And  he  allowed  you  to  give  him  up?' 

*  How  could  he  help  it  ?  he  had  himself  guided  me 
to  this  decision,  and  when  I  had  once  made  up  my 
mind,  nothing  could  have  moved  me ;  besides,  he 
knew  I  was  right.' 

'But  your  father  only  lived  two  years  after  his  para- 
lytic seizure.  Cousin  Sophy  once  told  us  so.  Surely 
Mr.  Fenwick  came  to  you  then  ? ' 

'  My  dear  Allan  was  gone  himself  to  that  bourne 
from  whence  no  man  returneth  ;  he  died  of  Indian 
fever  and  dysentery  seven  months  after  he  read  that 
letter.' 

*  Oh,  poor  Cousin  Mona,  poor  Cousin  Mona!'  and 
now  the  tears  were  streaming  down  my  face  ;  but  her 
low  melancholy  voice  went  on  : 

'  He  suffered  much,  and  his  death-bed  was  a  lonely 
one,  but  he  found  strength  to  pencil  a  few  lines ;  they 
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found  them  afterwards,  and  sent  them  to  me.*  She 
took  a  paper  from  her  Bible,  and  showed  me  some 
faintly  traced  words — long  years  afterwards  I  read 
them.  They  were  two  verses  out  of  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon  :  *  In  the  sight  of  the  unwise  they  seem  to 
die,  and  their  departure  is  taken  for  misery,  and  their 
going  from  us  to  be  utter  destruction  ;  but  they  are 
in  peace,  for  though  they  be  punished  in  the  sight  of 
men,  yet  is  their  hope  full  of  immortality.  Farewell, 
my  beloved,  those  who  love  truly,  love  for  ever.' 
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CHAPTER   XVI 

WORK  AND  PLAY 

'  When  yon  want  a  friend.' 

'  Ob,  this  learning,  what  a  thing  it  is  I ' 

Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

THINK  when  Cousin  Mona  saw  my  emotion, 
she  half  repented  telling  me  her  sad  story,  for 
she  begged  me  in  an  agitated  voice  not  to  cry. 
'  It  hurts  me  somehow,'  she  said,  taking  my  hand. 
'  I  love  you  all  the  better  for  those  tears,  but  they 
remind  me  too  keenly  of  those  days  when  my  own 
tears  flowed,  and,  God  forgive  me,  I  would  not  be 
comforted.' 

'  But  surely  you  are  not  comforted  now  ? ' 
'  For  Allan's  loss,  do  you  mean  ?  Yes,  in  one  sense 
I  am  comforted  ;  I  no  longer  rebel  against  God's  will, 
and  when  one  once  consents  to  bear  the  cross,  its 
weight  is  not  so  unbearable.  Time  is  a  great  healer, 
and  then  in  a  way  I  have  Allan  still  ;  I  feel  that  we 
are  both  working  out  God's  will,  he  in  that  far  heavenly 
country  where  we  may  hope  one  day  to  meet,  and  I  in 
this  weary  life ;  one  in  the  sunlight  and  one  in  the 
shadow,  and  both  safe  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand. 
Yes,  when  I  realize  this  I  am  comforted  1 ' 

*0h,  Cousin  Mona,  if  only  I  could  be  good  like 
you  I '   I  burst  out  with   a   groan,  for   now   I   knew 
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Mr.  Scott  and  Martha  were  right,  and  that  all  these 
months  I  had  never  done  her  justice. 

'  Child,  you  must  never  say  that  again,'  she  returned 
with  sudden  energy.  'Good — when  I  think  of  my 
unworthiness !  There,  we  have  talked  enough,  and 
Martha  will  be  up  with  my  gruel,  for  I  promised  her 
that  I  would  go  to  bed  early.  Go  down  and  get  your 
supper,  and  do  not  trouble  about  Everard.  Martha 
will  look  after  him.  When  he  is  exhausted  he  often 
sleeps  for  hours.  Martha  will  coax  him  to  take  some 
food  and  go  to  bed.  Get  an  interesting  book  and 
forget  all  this  doleful  talk  ; '  and  she  looked  in  my  face 
wistfully  as  she  kissed  me.  '  It  is  very  wrong  to  make 
others  sad,'  she  added  remorsefully.  '  You  are  look- 
ing quite  pale,  Rufa.  You  and  Robin  must  have 
a  good  walk  to-morrow.* 

I  felt  reluctant  to  leave  her,  but  it  would  never  do 
for  Martha  to  find  Robin  in  her  mistress's  room,  it 
would  put  her  into  one  of  her  tantrums,  so  we  decamped 
speedily. 

During  my  sohtary  meal  I  made  my  plans  for  the 
morrow.  I  was  determined  that  Cousin  Mona  should 
have  another  day's  rest,  and  I  resolved  to  spend 
some  hours  in  the  study.  I  would  give  Robin  a  good 
run  before  breakfast,  for  want  of  exercise  made  him 
terribly  restless.  Instead  of  sleeping  peacefully  on 
the  rug,  he  would  sprawl  in  a  dozen  different  attitudes, 
and  look  at  me  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  in  the 
most  absurd  way.  '  How  is  a  person  to  sleep  all  day 
and  all  night  too  ? '  he  seemed  to  ask  ;  '  if  you  are  too 
lazy  to  come  out,  you  might  have  a  game  ; '  and  his 
disgust  when  I  took  no  notice  was  a  sight  worth 
seeing,  though  to  be  sure  he  did  find  a  safety-valve  for 
his  restlessness  in  following  me  every  two  minutes  to 
the  bookshelves.  But  I  could  write  a  volume  about 
Robin's  cleverness. 
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Cousin  Mona  was  not  better  the  next  morning,  and 
I  was  rather  alarmed  when  Martha  asked  me  to  take 
a  note  round  to  Dr.  Cardew. 

'  There  is  no  need  to  put  yourself  in  a  flurry,  missy,' 
she  observed  gruffly,  as  I  sat  up  in  bed  and  rubbed 
my  eyes.  '  Miss  Mona  has  had  these  attacks  before, 
but  she  ought  to  have  proper  medicine  for  them  ;  it 
is  not  because  we  have  aches  and  pains  sent  us  that 
we  are  to  sit  down  and  do  nothing  but  bear  them,  and 
so  I  tell  her.  What  is  the  use  of  locking  the  stable 
door  when  the  beast  is  stolen  ?  Doctors  are  made  for 
sick  folks  and  sick  folk  for  doctors,  and  it  is  flying  in 
the  face  of  Providence  to  do  otherwise  than  send  for 
them  when  one  is  ill ;  so  if  you  and  the  creature,'  never 
did  Martha  condescend  to  mention  Robin's  name, 
'  are  going  for  a  run,  you  may  as  well  step  round  to 
the  Terrace.' 

'Very  well,  Martha,'  I  returned  meekly  ;  and  accord- 
ingly Robin  and  I  directed  our  steps  to  the  Terrace. 

I  was  flying  down  the  steps  of  the  big  red  house, 
when  I  was  surprised  to  see  Mr.  Scott  walking  rapidly 
along  the  parade.  Tip  was  not  with  him,  and  he 
seemed  in  a  great  hurry,  still,  he  stopped  to  speak  to 
me. 

'  What  a  cold  raw  morning  for  you  to  be  out !  it  is 
going  to  snow,  I  believe  ;  I  am  just  off  to  the  station. 
Fenwick  slept  at  The  Thatched  Hut  last  night,  so 
I  was  obliged  to  keep  him  company,  but  they  want  me 
to  put  in  an  early  appearance  at  the  bank.' 

*  Don't  let  me  keep  you,'  I  said  very  sensibly,  for 
why  should  I  make  him  lose  his  train  ? 

'  Oh,  I  have  three  minutes  to  spare.  Why  have 
you  been  to  Dr.  Cardew  ?  I  hope  they  are  all  well  at 
The  Hermitage  ? ' 

*  No,  indeed,  Cousin  Mona  is  quite  ill ; '  and  I  hastily 
poured  out  all  my  fears.     I  was  so  busy  talking  that 
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I  had  not  noticed  that  we  were  walking  on  towards 
the  station,  but  I  have  an  idea  that  Mr.  Scott  propelled 
me  gently  in  that  direction. 

The  next  minute  I  had  told  him  about  our  conver- 
sation. 'You  are  quite  right,'  I  said  excitedly,  'and 
Martha  is  right  too,  and  Cousin  Mona  is  a  noble 
woman.     Oh,  how  sad  it  all  is,  I  am  so  sorry  for  her ! 

I  want  to  help  and  make  it  up  to  her '     But  he 

checked  me. 

'  I  must  run  on  now,  but  I  will  look  in  this  evening, 
and  see  if  there  is  anything  I  can  do  to  help  you. 
Thank  you  for  telling  me  this,  but  it  is  like  you.  No 
one  else  would  have  owned  themselves  so  quickly  in 
the  wrong  ;  now  please  go  home,  for  it  is  not  fit  for 
you  to  be  out.' 

I  wondered  why  Mr.  Scott  said  that ;  there  is 
nothing  very  wonderful  in  owning  oneself  in  the 
wrong.  I  almost  hated  myself  for  all  my  hardness 
and  injustice  to  Cousin  Mona.  I  understood  now 
how  gentle  she  had  been  with  me,  how  she  had  tried 
to  break  through  her  shyness  and  sadness  to  be  com- 
panionable to  me,  and  how  often  I  had  chilled  and 
repelled  her.  Even  well-meaning  young  people  can 
be  cruel  sometimes  ;  but  it  was  not  too  late.  Cousin 
Mona  should  see  that  I  had  learnt  to  value  her. 
I  did  not  go  up  to  her  until  after  the  doctor's  visit. 
Martha  told  me  that  she  did  not  wish  to  be  disturbed 
until  then,  so  I  followed  Cousin  Everard  into  the  study 
and  set  to  work  again  at  the  copying.  He  was  in 
a  less  irritable  condition,  and  left  me  to  my  own 
devices  for  a  long  time,  and  I  had  actually  finished 
my  task  before  I  went  up  to  Cousin  Mona. 

She  had  a  distressed  look  on  her  face  as  I  kissed 
her  and  asked  what  Dr.  Cardew  had  said. 

'  He  says  I  must  just  lie  here,  and  let  Martha  nurse 
me,  until  he  comes  again  on  Friday,  two  whole  days. 
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and  perhaps  he  will  not  let  me  get  up  then  ;  these 
attacks  sometimes  last  a  week.  What  will  you  and 
Everard  do  without  me,  Rufa?  I  cannot  help  worry- 
ing about  you  both.  Martha  will  manage  admirably, 
she  always  does  ;  she  means  to  get  in  a  woman  to  do 
the  cooking  and  cleaning,  that  she  may  have  time  to 
devote  herself  to  me.  She  is  such  a  capable  nurse, 
and  she  loves  taking  care  of  people,  and  she  is  never 
grumpy  or  contrary  when  one  is  ill.' 

I  felt  just  a  little  bit  jealous  of  Martha  when  she 
said  this.  Martha  was  all  she  wanted  ;  then  I  nipped 
the  unworthy  feeling  in  the  bud. 

'Very  well,  then  I  will  do  my  best  for  Cousin 
Everard  ;  promise  me  that  you  will  not  worry  about 
him.  I  shall  not  go  to  Hazel  Cottage  this  afternoon  ; 
I  will  write  a  little  note  to  Lilian  and  tell  her  the 
reason,  so  you  must  just  say  that  you  will  be  comfort- 
able, and  not  trouble  about  him.' 

'  I  will  worry  as  little  as  I  can,'  she  returned  gently, 
'  but  I  must  not  promise  what  may  be  out  of  my  power 
to  perform.  Our  thoughts  are  not  always  under  our 
control,  and  Everard  is  a  great  anxiety  to  me.  I  am 
thankful  for  what  you  tell  me,  that  he  is  calmer  and 
able  to  work.  Do  you  think  you  could  induce  him 
to  take  a  stroll  this  afternoon,  if  the  weather  be  not  too 
bad  ?  but  Dr.  Cardew  thinks  it  will  snow.' 

'  So  does  Mr.  Scott,'  and  then  I  told  her  about  our 
meeting  ;  and  by-and-by  she  asked  me  to  go  back  to 
Cousin  Everard. 

'  It  is  such  a  relief  to  feel  there  is  some  one  to  look 
after  him,'  she  said,  sinking  back  on  her  pillows.  '  You 
must  never  say  again,  as  you  did  last  night,  that  you 
are  no  comfort  to  me.'  And  with  those  cheering 
words  ringing  in  my  ears  I  went  back  to  the  study. 

It  was  a  trying  day  ;  long  before  the  morning  was 
over  Cousin  Everard's  placidity  had  vanished.     Some 
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new  difficulty  had  arisen,  and  as  fast  as  one  authority 
had  been  consulted  he  wanted  another ;  but  presently 
he  declared  himself  satisfied,  and  began  to  write. 

It  had  commenced  to  sleet,  and  a  walk  was  out  of 
the  question,  so  I  sat  down  to  my  book  in  a  warm 
corner  of  the  study,  with  Robin  at  my  feet,  and  tried 
to  read,  but  every  moment  my  attention  wandered. 
Cousin  Everard  somehow  fascinated  me.  I  looked  at 
the  thin,  stooping  figure,  and  the  long,  joyless  face, 
with  spectacles  now  resting  on  his  forehead,  now 
pushed  on  his  bald  head.  I  watched  the  strained, 
anxious  look  of  the  eyes  as  he  groped  among  the 
heavy  volumes  that  lay  around  him ;  his  restless,  weary 
attitudes  all  seemed  to  mesmerize  me.  What  could 
this  work  be  that  seemed  to  absorb  him  soul  and 
body  ?  Was  it  right,  could  it  be  right,  that  any  work, 
however  great  it  might  be,  should  act  like  some  grim 
fetish,  as  Cousin  Mona  said,  and  demand  the  absolute 
sacrifice  of  all  that  made  life  pleasant  ?  It  was  this 
work  that  was  crushing  Cousin  Mona  more  than  any 
past  sorrow.  Why  did  she  allow  her  brother's  selfish 
ambition  to  destroy  her  life  ?  For  with  all  his  genius, 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  afternoon  that  Cousin 
Everard  was  profoundly  selfish.  It  was  a  strange 
problem,  and  as  I  sat  there  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
my  book,  but  not  reading,  I  tried  hard  to  solve  it. 

When  Martha  brought  in  the  lamp  she  looked  at 
me  inquisitively,  and  then  she  spoke  rather  sharply  to 
her  master. 

'It  is  about  time  that  missy  put  away  all  those 
books,  I  am  thinking.  Miss  Mona  would  have  cleared 
them  away  long  ago.'  To  my  surprise  Cousin 
Everard  answered  her  with  the  utmost  mildness. 

'  It  cannot  be  late,  my  good  Martha,  surely ;  I  am 
very  busy,  as  you  see.  Leave  the  child  alone,  she  is 
a  good  child,  and  has  helped  me  much.     Rufa  and 
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I  are  exceedingly  comfortable  —  exceedingly  com- 
fortable' 

'  I  don't  know  naught  about  that,'  returned  Martha 
doggedly,  '  but  it  is  pretty  nigh  tea-time,  and,  to  my 
thinking,  folks'  business  should  be  done  by  then.' 
Then  she  stirred  the  fire  noisily,  and  said  in  a  lower 
tone,  '  Don't  you  be  giving  in  to  the  master  too  much, 
missy;  Miss  Mona  always  makes  him  leave  off  work 
by  tea-time.  I  have  been  making  a  currant-loaf  for 
tea,  and  some  of  those  scones  you  are  fond  of.  The 
missis  has  had  her  tea  long  ago,  and  has  dropped  off 
into  a  doze,  so  you  had  better  not  go  nigh  her ; '  and 
then  Martha  clattered  loudly  out  of  the  room.  Her 
brisk  movements  had  broken  the  spell,  and  the  next 
moment  Robin  and  I  were  indulging  in  a  romp  in  the 
adjoining  room. 

I  had  forgotten  all  about  Mr.  Scott's  promised  visit 
until  I  heard  his  ring.  We  had  nearly  finished  tea, 
but  Martha  bore  off  the  teapot  without  a  word,  when 
I  whispered  to  her,  and  some  fresh  scones  soon  made 
their  appearance. 

'  You  look  very  snug,'  were  his  first  words,  as  he 
took  his  place  at  the  table.  And  when  I  had  satisfied 
his  inquiries  about  Cousin  Mona  he  made  an  excellent 
meal.  *  I  have  brought  halma,'  he  observed  signifi- 
cantly, when  Cousin  Everard  had  begun  groping  for 
his  pipe.  *  I  thought  you  would  be  dull  with  Miss 
Gordon  upstairs,  so  I  told  Fenwick  not  to  expect  me 
back  for  an  hour  or  two.' 

'That  was  very  kind,  and  I  was  just  wondering 
what  I  should  do  with  myself  this  evening.  Shall  you 
mind  sitting  in  the  study,  for  I  think  Cousin  Mona 
would  like  me  to  be  there,  and  Martha  has  made  up 
a  splendid  fire?' 

'  Very  well.  then,  we  will  go  there.  By-the-by,* 
and  he  grew  a  little  red,  '  I  have  brought  you  a  few 
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flowers,  I  thought  they  would  look  cheerful  in  the 
Brown  Room.  Mrs.  Redford  says  you  are  fond  of 
flowers.' 

'Are  they  all  for  me?'  I  asked  rather  nervously, 
for  the  sight  of  the  lovely  hothouse  flowers  almost 
took  away  my  breath.  Why  was  Mr.  Scott  so  kind  ? 
*  May  I  give  some  to  Cousin  Mona,  just  one  or  two  ? ' 

'  They  are  your  own,  and  you  may  do  as  you  like 
with  them.'  But  I  was  not  sure  that  this  suggestion 
pleased  him,  and  when  I  took  them  up  to  Cousin 
Mona,  and  told  her  what  I  had  said,  she  looked  almost 
shocked. 

'Oh,  Rufa!  what  a  child  you  are  I  Of  course 
Roland  would  not  like  you  to  give  away  his  flowers — 
not  even  to  me ;  he  wanted  you  to  be  pleased  with 
them,  and  keep  them  yourself.  No,  I  will  not  have 
one.  You  may  leave  them  there  if  you  like,  while 
you  go  downstairs.  Run  away,  and  have  a  nice 
game.     I  am  so  glad  Roland  thought  of  the  halma.' 

What  a  pleasant  evening  it  was !  Cousin  Everard 
smoked  and  read  his  paper  until  he  got  drowsy,  and 
Mr.  Scott  and  I  played  innumerable  games,  until  he 
declared  he  was  tired  of  being  beaten,  and  then  we 
sat  and  talked.  To  my  surprise,  he  asked  me  a  lot 
about  myself  and  Joyce,  and  if  she  were  like  me,  and 
when  I  meant  to  see  her.  And  then  he  began  telling 
me  about  his  school-life  and  about  his  mother ;  what 
a  good  woman  she  had  been,  and  how  he  still  missed 
her.     I  found  she  had  only  been  dead  two  years. 

'I  think  few  fellows  had  a  mother  like  mine,'  he 
said,  and  I  am  sure  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes. 
'You  should  just  ask  Mrs.  Redford  about  her.  She 
and  Fenwick  thought  no  end  of  her.  She  always 
made  so  much  of  my  friends,  somehow  it  has  not 
seemed  like  home  since  I  lost  her.  That  is  why 
I   took   The  Thatched    Hut,   because   Bank   House 
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was  so  dreary  to  me.  You  don't  know  how  a  fellow 
feels  when  he  has  burled  his  mother,  and  he  has  not 
got  a  creature  belonging  to  him.' 

'  Why  don't  you  marry  ? '  The  words  were  actually 
on  the  tip  of  my  tongue.  How  thankful  I  am  that 
I  did  not  utter  them !  Miss  Jackson  always  told  me 
that  I  was  too  outspoken.  I  modified  my  sentence. 
'  It  is  such  a  pity  you  have  no  sister.' 

'  Oh,  that  is  what  Mrs.  Redford  often  says.  Isn't 
she  a  jolly  little  person  ?  I  tell  Redford  sometimes 
that  his  wife  is  a  trump,  and  then  he  looks  as  proud 
as  a  peacock.  Do  you  know.  Miss  Rufa,  I  longed  far 
more  for  a  brother ;  would  you  believe  it,  when  I  was 
quite  a  little  chap  I  made  believe  I  had  a  brother,  and 
his  name  was  Dick  ?  What  a  precious  young  idiot 
I  must  have  been !  but  I  declare  it  made  me  quite 
happy.  I  used  to  make  up  tales  of  adventure  when 
I  was  in  bed,  and  it  was  always  Dick  who  was  the 
hero.  I  used  to  see  him  quite  plainly,  a  big  strapping 
lad,  with  dark  curly  hair.  It  was  not  until  I  went  to 
school  that  I  left  off  making  stories  about  him.  Why, 
you  look  quite  interested,  Miss  Rufa.  I  thought  you 
would  have  laughed  at  me.  After  all,  I  wonder  why 
I  told  you  such  nonsense.' 

'  I  am  very  glad  you  told  me.  I  had  no  idea  boys 
imagined  things  like  that,  I  thought  it  was  only  girls. 
I  hope  you  do  not  consider  castle-building  silly,  Mr. 
Scott,  for  I  often  indulge  in  it  even  now,  but  I  do  not 
think  Joyce  does ;  she  is  so  matter-of-fact,  she  likes 
realities,  she  always  calls  my  dreams  silly.' 

'  I  don't  believe  that  I  should  get  on  with  your 
sister  half  as  well  as  I  do  with  you,'  he  returned 
seriously.  'We  are  good  friends,  aren't  we.  Miss 
Rufa  ? '  and  he  looked  at  me  quite  anxiously. 

'  Oh  yes,  I  hope  so  ; '  and  then  I  added,  a  little  sadly, 
*  and  I  have  not  many  friends.' 
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'  Well,  when  you  want  one,  you  know  where  to  find 
him,'  he  said,  jumping  up  as  though  he  were  in 
a  hurry.  '  I  have  had  an  uncommonly  good  time, 
I  only  hope  I  have  not  tired  you.'  And  then  I  begged 
him  not  to  disturb  Cousin  Everard,  who  was  fast 
asleep  with  his  newspaper  on  his  knees. 

My  room  was  fragrant  with  the  flowers  that  night, 
and  I  think  it  must  have  been  their  scent  that  made 
me  dream  so  oddly.  I  thought  Joyce  and  I  were 
in  a  little  boat  on  a  lake,  rowing  among  great  beds 
of  water-lilies.  Joyce  looked  prettier  than  ever,  and 
she  was  chattering  and  laughing  in  her  old  way. 
*  I  must  gather  some  more  lilies — do  leave  off  rowing, 
Rufa,'  I  heard  her  say.  But  the  next  minute  I  was 
in  the  boat  alone,  and  Joyce  was  struggling  in  the 
water. 

I  tried  to  scream,  but  I  could  not  raise  my  voice ; 
the  oars  fell  out  of  my  hands,  and  the  boat  drifted 
farther  away.  How  dark  it  was !  I  could  see  Joyce's 
white  gown  floating  on  the  water,  that  streak  of  gold, 
tangled  with  weeds,  must  be  her  hair.  The  next 
instant  I  saw  Mr.  Scott  swimming  vigorously  towards 
her. 

*  When  you  want  a  friend,  you  know  where  to  find 
him  ; '  and  as  he  uttered  these  words  I  woke. 
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COUSIN   EVERARD  REQUIRES  AIR 
'  Be  not  desponding  when  in  difficulties.' 

|OUSIN  MONA'S  prognostications  were  correct. 
When  Friday  came  Dr.  Cardew  professed 
himself,  on  the  whole,  satisfied  with  his 
patient's  progress,  but  absolutely  refused  to  give  per- 
mission for  her  to  leave  her  room.  She  might  sit  up 
for  an  hour  or  two  by  the  fire,  if  she  wished,  but  she 
must  guard  against  draughts,  and  keep  as  quiet  as 
possible. 

I  am  sure  Martha  felt  great  pleasure  in  carrying 
out  these  directions.  She  took  advantage  of  her 
mistress's  helplessness  to  tyrannize  over  her  in  a 
kindly  way.  I  was  quite  amazed  at  the  variety  of 
dainty  dishes  that  were  concocted  for  the  invalid,  and 
my  respect  for  Martha  increased  when  I  realized  her 
nursing  capabilities.  When  she  entered  Cousin 
Mona's  room  she  seemed  like  a  different  person ;  she 
was  never  brusque  or  rough  ;  she  saw  in  a  moment  if 
her  mistress  were  weary  or  in  pain,  and  never  wanted 
to  be  told  anything. 

Cousin  Mona  told  me  afterwards  how  Martha  had 
once  nursed  her  devotedly  during  a  long  illness,  and 
that  Dr.  Cardew  always  said  that  she  owed  more  to 
Martha's  care  than  to  his  skill. 
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*  I  know  now  that  he  was  very  anxious  about  me, 
though  I  never  guessed  it  at  the  time.  Martha  never 
went  to  bed  for  a  week ;  she  slept  by  snatches  in  that 
big  chair,  whenever  she  could.  Oh,  she  is  a  good 
creature,  Rufa  ;  no  wonder  I  value  her.' 

I  wished  that  Martha  would  have  allowed  me  to 
do  more  for  Cousin  Mona,  but  she  seemed  put  out  if 
I  suggested  anything.  I  saw  then,  for  the  first  time, 
that  she  was  a  little  jealous  of  her  mistress's  fondness 
for  me,  though  I  believe  she  would  have  died  rather 
than  own  this  was  the  case,  but  I  could  see  Cousin 
Mona  noticed  it  too. 

Come  to  me  whenever  you  can,  Rufa,'  she  whispered 
once  ;  '  don't  let  any  one  keep  you  away,'  and  however 
ill  she  felt,  and  she  suffered  a  great  deal,  she  always 
welcomed  me  with  a  smile.  It  was  a  dreary  time, 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  daily  run  with  Robin, 
I  do  not  know  how  I  could  have  borne  it,  for  Cousin 
Everard  grew  more  restless  and  irritable  every  day ; 
but  the  feeling  that  I  was  helping  Cousin  Mona,  and 
bearing  some  of  her  daily  burden,  gave  me  strength 
to  go  on. 

One  afternoon  Lilian  came  to  see  me,  and  grumbled 
a  great  deal  at  my  fagged  looks.  *  You  look  moped 
to  death,  child,^  she  said,  patting  Robin.  '  If  Miss 
Gordon  does  not  get  better  soon,  I  don't  know  what 
will  become  of  you.  Why  don't  you  leave  Mr.  Gordon 
to  his  books,  and  come  and  have  tea  with  me  ?  It 
would  do  you  a  world  of  good.'  But  I  shook  my 
head. 

*No,  don't  tempt  me,  Lilian.  Cousin  Everard  is 
unfit  to  be  left  alone  ;  he  lets  the  fire  out,  and  loses  his 
books  and  his  spectacles,  and  then  he  rampages  up 
and  down  the  room  till  some  one  finds  them.  He  is 
in  such  a  fuss  because  Cousin  Mona  is  ill,  and  looks 
so  forlorn  and  miserable  that  I  am  obliged  to  stay 
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with  him,  but  oh,  how  I  hate  it  all ! '  stretching  out 
my  arms  with  a  fatigued  gesture.  *  Twenty  times 
a  day  I  want  to  fling  all  those  books  on  the  fire. 
"  What  is  the  use  of  it  all,  Cousin  Everard  ?  "  that  is 
what  I  long  to  say  to  him.  "  What  is  the  good 
of  writing  books,  and  making  women's  lives  so 
miserable  ? " ' 

Lilian  looked  at  me  rather  queerly.  '  I  would  not 
say  that  to  him  if  I  were  you,  Rufa.  Men  never  care 
to  have  their  hobbies  questioned,  and  Mr.  Gordon  is 
just  a  little  peculiar.' 

'  Of  course  I  should  not  say  it  to  him.  I  am  only 
venting  my  spleen  on  you,  Lilian.  Oh  dear!  how 
I  long  to  dance  or  sing,  or  do  something,  instead  of 
sitting  there  in  glum  silence  !  It  is  "  Fetch  that  book, 
Rufa,"  or  "  Read  that  over  again,"  and  "  Put  a  mark 
in  the  place  to-night."  Sometimes  he  makes  me  read 
the  same  passage  about  a  dozen  times  in  the  same 
afternoon,  and  I  am  sure  he  is  not  always  listening.' 

Lilian  looked  a  little  grave.  '  Does  Miss  Gordon 
know  this  ? ' 

'  Oh  no,  I  never  trouble  her  with  Cousin  Everard's 
vagaries — besides,  she  knows  them  so  well,  but  she 
can  manage  him  better  than  I  can.  I  cannot  induce 
him  to  go  out,  and  sometimes  he  will  not  come  to 
meals,  and  then  Martha  goes  and  routs  him  out.  He 
is  frightened  of  Martha,  because  she  is  so  determined 
with  him.' 

'You  poor  child,  I  wish  I  could  help  you.  No 
wonder  Roland  Scott  is  concerned  about  you ;  he 
told  me  about  his  pleasant  evening,  and  how  good 
you  were  to  him.' 

'  Mr.  Scott  was  nicer  than  usual  that  night,'  I  re- 
plied emphatically,  '  and  he  brought  me  such  lovely 
flowers — splendid  hothouse-flowers — they  must  have 
cost  a  great  deal.     And  do  you  know,  Lilian,  he  told 
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me  a  lot  about  his  mother.  Dear  me !  what  is  the 
matter  with  you?'  for  Lilian  was  behaving  in  the 
most  extraordinary  way.  She  just  opened  her  pretty 
eyes  quite  widely,  and  then  she  began  laughing,  till 
the  tears  ran  down  her  cheeks. 

'You  will  be  the  death  of  me,  Rufa,'  she  said  at 
last.  *  What  an  absurd  little  child  you  are  ! '  But  she 
would  give  no  sort  of  explanation  of  her  conduct. 
She  ran  away  at  last,  but  I  heard  her  tittering  as  she 
went  down  the  garden.  I  could  not  think  what  I  had 
said  to  amuse  her  so,  or  why  she  asked  me  with 
that  ridiculous  assumption  of  gaiety,  to  be  sure  to  tell 
her  if  Mr.  Scott  were  as  nice  next  time.  Really 
I  began  to  be  afraid  that  I  had  said  something  foolish, 
only  Lilian  often  had  these  sudden  attacks  of  inex- 
plicable merriment. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday ;  but  as  Cousin  Everard 
never  went  to  church  I  went  as  usual  alone,  and 
walked  home  with  Mr.  Redford, 

He  was  very  kind  and  pleasant,  and  apologized 
for  his  wife's  absence  from  church,  by  saying  that  she 
had  stayed  at  home  to  take  care  of  the  boy,  as  he 
was  cutting  a  tooth  and  seemed  feverish.  They  were 
to  go  to  The  Thatched  Hut,  as  usual,  to  tea,  and  if 
the  little  fellow  were  not  better  he  was  afraid  Lilian 
would  make  him  go  alone.  Nothing  would  induce 
her  to  leave  Harry,  if  he  were  poorly.  And  then  he 
told  me  that  I  did  not  look  as  fit  as  usual,  and  when 
was  I  coming  to  sing  to  them  again^  and  so  on,  in  the 
friendliest  manner. 

On  Sunday  afternoons  Cousin  Everard  generally 
dozed  a  great  deal,  so  I  took  Robin  for  a  run,  and 
then  went  up  to  sit  with  Cousin  Mona  until  tea-time. 
She  was  dressed,  and  sitting  by  the  fire,  and  declared 
herself  much  stronger.  '  It  is  such  a  relief  to  be  free 
from  pain,'  she  added ;  but  my  heart  sank  within  me 
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as  I  looked  at  her;  she  seemed  as  though  she  had 
passed  through  a  long  illness,  her  eyes  were  sunken, 
and  she  had  a  wasted  look,  and  yet  she  had  been 
barely  a  week  in  her  room. 

I  suppose  she  saw  my  anxiety,  for  she  smiled. 
'  You  are  very  transparent,  Rufa.  I  can  always  read 
your  thoughts.  You  think  I  am  looking  ill,  but  these 
attacks  of  pain  always  leave  me  so  weak.  I  shall 
soon  pick  up  now,  please  God ;  for  the  present,  at 
least,  the  worst  is  over.* 

I  must  have  been  thinking  of  something  else  just 
then,  for  I  let  this  sentence  pass  unquestioned,  but  it 
recurred  to  me  later. 

*  I  shall  try  hard  to  get  strong  for  yours  and 
Everard's  sake,'  she  continued.  '  Poor  Everard  !  how 
I  wish  he  would  come  and  see  me !  but  he  has  such 
a  horror  of  illness.  He  never  would  see  poor  mother 
when  she  was  ill,  unless  she  sent  for  him  specially ; 
and  during  that  terrible  illness  of  mine,  no  remon- 
strances on  IMartha's  part  could  induce  him  to  enter 
the  room. 

*  It  was  no  want  of  feeling  on  his  part,  for  he  used 
to  wander  about  the  house  like  a  lost  thing,  and  ques- 
tion Martha  and  the  other  servant  every  hour  of  the 
day ;  it  was  only  an  unconquerable  repugnance  to  the 
atmosphere  of  a  sick  room.' 

She  seemed  to  expect  me  to  answer,  but  I  only 
looked  at  her.  Unconquerable  selfishness,  that  is  what 
I  should  have  called  it. 

'  Do  you  know,  Rufa,'  she  went  on,  as  though  it 
were  a  relief  to  unburden  herself,  '  I  pray  every  day 
of  my  life  that  Everard  may  die  before  me  ;  does  not 
that  seem  a  strange  prayer  to  you  ?  ]5ut,  my  dear, 
surely  we  may  tell  all  our  troubles  to  our  Father  in 
heaven  ;  there  is  nothing  we  need  keep  back.' 

'  But,  Cousin  Mona,'  I  interrupted,  '  I  should  have 
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thought  that  your  life  was  so  dull  and  hard  that 
you  would  long  to  die ;  other  people  would  in  your 
place.' 

'  Long  to  die,'  she  echoed  dreamily.  *  Do  you  think 
that  I  do  not  know  such  longing?'  and  an  expression 
of  utter  weariness  passed  over  her  pale  face ;  '  but 
how  is  one  to  lay  down  an  unfinished  work  ?  would  the 
sentry  wish  to  leave  his  post  until  he  is  relieved? 
Everard  is  my  work^  what  would  become  of  him  if 
I  were  taken  ?  who  would  have  patience  with  him  or 
hope  for  the  best,  Rufa?'  and  her  eyes  were  full  of 
anguish.  'For  Everard's  sake,  and  because  of  my 
great  love  and  pity  for  him,  I  pray  that  I  may  have 
strength  to  carry  the  burden  of  life  a  little  longer.' 

Her  manner  awed  me  into  silence.  I  think  at  that 
moment  I  had  some  dim  notion  of  the  wonderful 
power  of  love.  Truly  there  are  heights  and  depths  in 
human  nature  that  may  well  baffle  the  philosopher 
and  can  only  be  read  in  one  light ;  self-sacrifice,  self- 
effacement  can  only  be  truly  learnt  under  the  shadow 
of  the  cross.  I  wished  Martha  had  not  thought  fit  to 
interrupt  us  at  that  moment,  for  it  was  not  nearly 
tea-time,  but  she  told  me  rather  crossly  that  *  master 
was  wanting  me,'  yet  I  only  found  him  taking  one  of 
his  pattering  walks  through  the  rooms.  To  my  sur- 
prise, he  asked  me  to  go  out  with  him, 

'  But  it  is  dark,  Cousin  Everard,'  I  objected.  '  It  is 
past  five,  and  the  air  is  cold.  Do  you  hear  how 
the  wind  is  rising  ?  Mr.  Redford  told  me  it  would  be 
a  wild,  gusty  night' 

'What  does  that  matter?'  he  returned  fretfully. 
'  I  must  have  exercise,  my  brain  will  not  work. 
I  want  to  be  out— out.  Why  should  not  you  and 
the  dog  come  ? '  I  went  upstairs  very  reluctantly 
to  put  on  my  hat.  To  my  relief  I  encountered 
Martha,  who  had  just  left   her  mistress's  room,  and 
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asked  her  what  I  ought  to  do.  To  my  surprise,  she 
begged  me  to  give  in  to  him. 

'  You  have  got  the  dog,'  she  said,  'and  it  is  none  so 
dark  yet,  and  it  is  better  for  the  master  to  walk  off 
his  restlessness  ;  he  has  not  left  the  house,  to  my  know- 
ledge, these  ten  days.  Don't  you  put  yourself  about, 
missy,  a  blow  will  do  the  master's  head  good,  and 
I  will  have  the  tea  all  ready  for  you  when  you  come 
back.' 

Robin  was  not  at  all  pleased  when  he  saw  me 
putting  on  my  hat  ;  he  thought  I  was  going  to 
church,  but  I  soon  undeceived  him,  and  he  flew  down 
the  lane  barking  with  delight. 

Martha  was  wrong.  Early  as  it  was,  the  evening 
was  densely  dark,  and  a  rough,  boisterous  wind  almost 
carried  us  off  our  feet  round  the  corner.  In  the 
flickering  gaslight  I  could  see  Cousin  Everard's  Inver- 
ness cape  streaming  out  behind  him  like  a  vv'indmill 
in  full  sail,  and  as  we  crossed  the  little  green  leading 
to  the  parade  I  could  scarcely  hear  my  own  voice 
when  I  suggested  that  we  should  turn  back. 

Cousin  Everard  took  no  notice,  he  pottered  on 
ahead  of  me  in  his  limp,  feeble  way,  now  standing 
a  moment  to  recover  his  breath,  and  then  struggling 
on  again.  What  a  weird  figure  he  looked !  Martha 
had  tied  down  his  old  felt  hat  with  a  broad  black 
ribbon,  and  in  his  huge  cape  he  looked  more  like 
a  witch  preparing  to  bestride  her  broomstick,  than 
a  scholarly  gentleman  out  for  a  constitutional ;  all  the 
same,  but  for  Martha's  precaution  he  would  have  lost 
his  old  hat  long  ago. 

I  fancied  he  was  muttering  to  himself  as  he  walked, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  a  syllable.  Robin, 
who  disliked  a  high  wind,  kept  beside  me  very  soberly, 
as  though  he  thought  even  a  dog's  companionship 
was  welcome  on  such  a  night.     I  looked  at  the  lighted 
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windows  as  I  passed.  It  was  tea-time,  and  all  the 
rooms  looked  so  cosy,  some  of  the  blinds  were  still 
undrawn,  and  I  could  see  the  family  gathered  round 
the  table,  or  sitting  in  snug  groups  round  the  fire. 

Cousin  Everard  turned  his  face  presently  towards 
the  parade,  though  more  than  once  I  caught  his  arm, 
and  shouted  hoarsely  in  his  ear  that  the  wind  was  so 
high  and  that  we  ought  to  be  going  back,  but  he  only 
shook  me  off  and  repeated  that  he  wanted  air  and 
exercise,  and  that  I  might  go  home  if  I  liked  and 
have  tea.  I  shall  never  forget  as  long  as  I  live  the 
dreary  look  of  that  wintry  sea  under  that  black  weird 
sky.  The  tide  was  coming  in  rapidly,  and  the  long 
line  of  white  surf  was  distinctly  visible.  The  great 
waves  rushed  over  the  beach  with  a  heavy  roll,  and 
then  broke  with  a  crash  like  thunder.  In  another  half- 
hour  they  would  be  dashing  over  the  parade.  There 
was  not  a  creature  in  sight — unless  one  or  two  were 
hiding  in  the  shelters — poor  Robin  slunk  to  my  side 
with  his  tail  between  his  legs  and  his  mane  all 
uncurled.  It  was  no  night  for  girls  and  poodles, 
that  was  evidently  Robin's  opinion. 

Presently  I  slipped  over  a  coil  of  ropes,  and  I  called 
out  to  Cousin  Everard  to  be  careful  of  the  lobster-pots, 
but  I  might  as  well  have  spoken  to  the  wind  ;  then  my 
hat  blew  off,  and  I  tried  vainly  to  find  it,  and  had  to 
wait  until  Robin  brought  it  back  to  me,  but  in  that 
instant's  delay  I  suddenly  missed  Cousin  Everard. 

It  turns  me  cold  even  now  to  remember  that 
moment,  the  minute  before  his  Inverness  cape  had 
been  streaming  before  me ;  the  next  moment,  there 
was  no  black  figure,  and  the  parade  was  empty. 

'  Robin,  seek ! '  I  exclaimed  in  agony ;  and  the 
intelligent  creature  understood  me  at  once,  and 
started  off.  Presently,  in  a  momentary  lull,  I  heard 
him   barking  madly,  and  to  my  horror,  the  sound 
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proceeded  from  the  beach.  Had  Cousin  Everard  mis- 
taken his  way,  and  stumbled  down  the  path  that  led 
to  the  beach?  Aj:;^ain  I  heard  Robin's  bark, and  then 
the  sound  was  swallowed  in  the  fierce  rush  of  the  surf. 
I  ran  down  towards  them  as  fast  as  I  could,  but 
I  had  to  stop  twice  to  recover  my  breath.  Again 
Robin  barked  still  more  furiously,  and  it  sounded 
closer ;  the  next  moment  a  wave  washed  up  to  my 
knees,  but  I  was  holding  Cousin  Everard's  wet  cloak, 
and  Robin  was  leaping  up  against  me. 

*  Where  are  you  going  ?  You  will  be  drowned,  the 
whole  lot  of  you ! '  exclaimed  a  familiar  voice,  and 
a  lantern  was  flashed  across  the  beach. 

In  its  light  I  could  see  Cousin  Everard  standing 
quite  still  in  the  water  with  a  lost  look  on  his  face; 
his  hat  was  gone,  his  grey  head  was  bare  ;  then 
some  one  pulled  me  back  quickly,  but  not  before 
another  big  wave  almost  carried  me  off  my  feet,  and 
sent  Robin  with  a  terrified  yap  up  the  beach. 

'I  have  got  him  safe, go  up  on  the  parade! 'thundered 
a  stentorian  voice ;  and  in  my  wet  clothes  I  tried  to 
obey,  but  I  was  sobbing  with  fright  and  cold.  What 
a  dripping  pair  we  looked  as  we  stood  under  a  lamp- 
post !  and  Mr.  Scott  was  almost  as  wet  as  we  were. 

*  What  does  it  mean  ? '  I  asked  in  a  choking  voice. 
*  Why  was  Cousin  Everard  trying  to  drown  himself?' 
for  I  really  believed  that  that  was  why  he  had  brought 
me  out  that  wild  night. 

'  He  was  going  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind,'  returned 
Mr.  Scott  sharply.  '  How  can  you  talk  such  nonsense  ? 
You  lost  your  way,  eh,  Mr.  Gordon  ?  you  had  no  idea 
you  were  on  the  beach  until  you  felt  the  waves — that 
last  one  was  a  soaker,  wasn't  it  ? ' 

'  Where  is  Mona  ? '  returned  Cousin  Everard  in  a 
frightened  voice — how  forlorn  and  wretched  he  looked  ! 
— '  I  must  tell  her  what  has  happened.     I  wanted  air 
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and  exercise,  and  I  told  that  chit,  Francis's  girl,  that 
we  would  have  a  walk — and  then  I  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  sea.  It  has  given  me  my  death — I  know  it ! 
My  work  !  my  work  will  never  be  finished — never — 
never ' 

*  Come  along,  Mr.  Gordon,'  returned  Mr.  Scott 
cheerily,  '  salt  water  won't  hurt  you  if  you  keep  on 
moving,  and  don't  let  your  things  dry  on  you.  Martha 
shall  give  you  some  hot  tea  or  coffee,  and  you  will 
soon  forget  your  cold  bath.  Where  is  your  hat, 
Miss  Rufa  ? '  But  I  had  lost  it  again,  and  if  my  life 
had  depended  on  it  I  could  not  have  checked  that 
hysterical  sobbing,  though  Mr.  Scott  talked  hard,  to 
keep  up  our  spirits. 

I  was  thankful  when  we  had  left  the  town  and 
turned  into  the  lane  leading  to  The  Hermitage,  but 
happily  we  met  no  one.  I  cried  afresh  as  we  passed 
Hazel  Cottage,  for  I  thought  how  grieved  Lilian  would 
be  to  see  my  sad  plight,  but  it  was  too  dark  for 
Mr.  Scott  to  see  me.  He  told  me  afterwards,  that 
though  he  was  as  bothered  as  possible  about  me,  and 
had  never  been  so  scared  in  his  life,  he  was  obliged  to 
give  all  his  attention  to  Cousin  Everard.  *  He  was 
a  dead  weight  on  me,'  he  said,  *  and  he  walked  so 
feebly  that  every  moment  I  feared  he  would  drop ; 
but  it  made  me  feel  bad,  I  can  tell  you,  to  hear  you 
sobbing  to  yourself ;  I  do  hate  to  see  a  girl  cry,  and 
especially  a  plucky  one  like  you.' 


CHAPTER   XVIII 

COUSIN   MONA   UNBURDENS   HERSELF 

'It  is  not  enough  to  help  the  feeble  up, 
But  to  support  him  after.' — Timon  of  Athens. 

SHALL  never  forget  Martha's  face  when  she 
opened  the  door  ;  she  told  me  afterwards  that 
she  had  never  been  so  scared  in  her  life. 

*  To  see  the  master  looking  so  wild  and  uncanny- 
like,'  as  she  observed, '  with  his  head  bare  to  the  cruel 
wind,  and  the  water  dripping  off  his  cloak,  for  all  the 
world  as  though  he  had  been  drowned,  and  was  only- 
just  coming  to  life  again  ;  it  turned  me  inside  out, 
missy,  I  can  tell  you  that.' 

But  with  all  her  fright  Martha  had  her  wits  about 
her. 

*  Go  up  to  your  room,  missy,'  she  said  in  a  loud 
whisper,  '  and  get  off  your  wet  things,  and  for  good- 
ness' sake  creep  like  a  mouse  past  Miss  Mona's  door, 
or  you  will  give  her  her  death.  And  you  bring  the 
master  along,  Muster  Scott.  The  water 's  boiling,  and 
I  will  soon  kindle  a  fire  in  his  room.' 

Certainly  Martha  was  a  woman  for  an  emergency ; 
to  use  her  own  expression,  '  The  grass  never  growed 
under  her  feet.'  I  was  still  getting  off  my  wet  gar- 
ments, with   my  teeth   chattering,  and   poor   Robin 
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looking  the  picture  of  misery  on  his  mat,  when  Martha 
came  in  without  knocking,  bearing  a  steaming  cup  of 
tea  in  her  hands. 

'You  just  drink  that  off,  missy,'  she  said  authorita- 
tively, '  while  I  set  light  to  the  sticks.  If  your  feet 
are  cold  you  had  better  plunge  them  into  hot  water. 
I  will  bring  you  some  directly,  and  mind  you  strip 
off  all  your  damp  things,  and  I  will  carry  them  away 
to  dry.' 

'  Very  well,  Martha,'  I  returned  obediently ;  '  but 
how  funny  the  tea  tastes,  it  is  sweet,  and  yet  it  is 
bitter  too.' 

'  Never  mind  the  taste,'  replied  Martha  grimly, 
'  and  it  will  put  you  in  a  glow.  I  shall  make  some  for 
Mr.  Scott,  and  then  he  must  go  right  home,  for  he  is 
wet  to  his  knees.' 

The  mention  of  Mr.  Scott  roused  me.  I  must  see 
him  before  he  left.  I  drank  the  tea  that  Martha  had 
doctored,  and  was  soon  in  dry  garments  and  with 
smoothed  hair;  true,  my  eyes  were  swollen,  but 
I  could  not  help  that,  and  I  think  my  fit  of  crying 
had  done  me  good.  Again  I  crept  past  Cousin  Mona's 
door,  even  carrying  Robin,  lest  his  pit-a-pat  should 
reach  her  watchful  ear. 

I  found  Cousin  Everard  sitting  over  the  study  fire 
in  his  dressing-gown  and  velvet  skull-cap,  with  an  old 
green  plaid  round  his  shoulders.  Mr.  Scott  was 
standing  by  him  ;  he  had  just  finished  a  huge  jorum  of 
tea;  he  put  down  his  cup  and  drew  up  a  chair  for 
me. 

'  Do  you  feel  a  little  better  now  ?  '  he  asked  kindly. 
'  I  knew  Martha's  dose  would  do  you  good.  Mr. 
Gordon  is  as  fit  as  possible,  you  need  not  bother  your- 
self about  him.  Well,  I  must  be  off  now,  for  my  boots 
are  full  of  water.' 

*  Oh,  must  you  go  ?     I  am  so  sorry,  but  of  course 
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you  are  wet'  Now,  I  wonder  if  it  was  foolish  of  me 
to  say  that ;  I  did  so  want  him  to  stay ;  I  was  rather 
ashamed  of  my  impulsive  speech,  however,  when  I  saw 
his  face  grow  positively  radiant. 

'  I  only  wish  I  could  stay,'  and  he  took  both  my 
hands.     '  Rufa,  will  you  promise  me  one  thing— that 

you  will  take  care  of  yourself?     Do — for  my '  he 

bit  his  lip,  grew  suddenly  red,  and  left  the  room  with- 
out bidding  Cousin  Evcrard  good-bye ;  but  perhaps 
he  thought  he  was  dozing.  And  why — why  had  he 
called  me  Rufa  ?  I  mused  on  this  a  little  dreamily. 
Martha  brought  me  some  more  tea,  and  a  nicely 
toasted  scone,  but  I  shared  half  of  it  with  Robin, 
and  then  I  suppose  I  must  have  dropped  into 
a  doze,  for  all  at  once  I  discovered  Martha  standing 
beside  me. 

'  You  have  had  a  fine  nap,  missy,'  she  said  pleasantly. 
'  You  have  slept  pretty  near  two  hours,  and  the  master 
has  gone  to  his  bed.  It  was  a  pity  to  wake  you,  you 
looked  as  placid  as  a  sleeping  babe,  and  I  never  knew 
before  what  a  baby  face  you  had  got ;  but  there, 
Miss  Mona  is  fretting  and  worrying  herself  to  know 
the  rights  of  it  all' 

'Do  you  mean  that  Cousin  Mona  suspects  any- 
thing?' I  asked  breathlessly.  I  was  wide  enough 
awake  now.  '  And  I  was  so  careful,  Martha.  I  even 
carried  Robin,  so  that  she  should  not  hear  him.' 

'  Yes,  and  Muster  Scott  was  cautious  too  ;  but  there, 
the  missis  declares  that  the  creeping  past  her  door 
had  driven  her  pretty  nearly  wild.  It  is  no  good  my 
telling  her  that  you  and  the  master  had  got  a  bit  wet 
with  walking  too  nigh  the  sea ;  nothing  will  do  but 
she  must  talk  to  you,  missy,  and  that  is  why  I  was 
forced  to  wake  you,  as  it  is  nigh  ten  o'clock,  and  she 
will  not  close  her  eyes  until  she  has  got  to  the  bottom 
of  it.' 
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*  But,  Martha,'  I  exclaimed,  for  this  rather  flurried 
me,  'I  have  nothing  very  comforting  to  tell  her. 
Cousin  Everard  was  really  standing  up  to  his  knees  in 
the  water,  and  I  had  to  go  in  too  after  him,  and  I  could 
not  move  him  until  Mr.  Scott  helped  me,  and  I  am 
sure  in  another  minute  he  would  have  been  swept 
away,  the  waves  were  so  strong.' 

Martha's  face  became  a  chalky  white,  but  she  only 
said,  '  There,  there,  missy,  don't  you  be  making  too 
much  of  it.  I  was  daft  to  trust  the  master  out  in  the 
darkness.  He  was  dazed  with  sitting  so  much  over 
his  books,  and  the  wind  made  him  giddy.  He  was 
finely  scared,  I'll  be  bound,  poor  soul,  when  he  felt 
the  water  flowing  round  him,  and  did  not  know  which 
way  to  turn  until  Mr.  Scott  had  hold  of  him.  Now 
don't  keep  Miss  Mona  waiting,  for  the  doctor  says 
that  it  is  worry  that  hurts  her  most.' 

I  was  surprised  to  find  how  stiff  and  tired  I  felt 
when  I  rose  from  my  chair.  I  wished  I  could  have 
gone  straight  to  bed  without  seeing  Cousin  Mona. 
She  was  evidently  waiting  for  me,  for  her  '  Come  in ' 
responded  instantly  to  my  tap.  She  was  sitting  up  in 
bed  in  her  grey  shawl,  and  her  eyes  looked  feverish. 

'  Oh,  Rufa,  I  thought  I  was  never  to  see  you,'  she 
said  at  once,  '  but  Martha  said  you  were  sleeping  so 
sweetly  that  she  had  not  the  heart  to  disturb  you. 
Sit  down  beside  me  and  tell  me  how  it  all  happened. 
Why  were  you  down  on  the  beach  this  dreadful  night, 
and  how  could  you  have  let  Everard  out  of  your 
sight  ? 

'  Martha  says  a  wave  washed  over  him,  but  I  hardly 
understand  her  account.  Begin  from  the  moment  you 
left  this  house,  Rufa,  and  tell  me  everything.' 

What  could  I  do,  and  after  all,  would  it  be  right  to 
hide  anything  from  her?  But  when  I  came  to  the 
moment  when  Mr.  Scott's  lantern  flashed  on  us  from 
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the  parade,  she  suddenly  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  a  moan  escaped  her.  '  After  all  my  prayers, 
how  am  I  to  bear  it?'  and  she  ber^an  to  shake  all 
over,  as  though  she  were  in  an  ague  fit. 

This  frightened  me,  and  in  my  wish  to  say  some- 
thing to  comfort  her,  I  said  the  very  last  thing  I  ought 
to  have  said — 

'But,  Cousin  Mona,  Mr.  Scott  assured  me  that 
Cousin  Everard  never  meant  to  drown  himself,  though 
I  could  not  help  thinking  so  at  the  moment  ;  but 
after  all,  people  don't  stand  still  if  they  mean  to  do 
that.' 

*  Don't,  Rufa,  you  are  killing  me ! '  and  an  ashen 
shade  passed  over  her  face,  and  she  gasped  as  though 
for  breath.  In  another  moment  I  should  have  sum- 
moned Martha,  but  she  made  me  a  sign  not  to  move, 
and  presently  the  spasm  passed. 

'  It  has  brought  back  the  pain,'  she  whispered,  as 
I  wiped  her  forehead  ;  it  was  damp  with  moisture. 
'  Do  not  look  so  frightened,  my  poor  child,  you  have 
had  fright  enough  for  one  day. 

'  No,  dear,  Roland  was  right,  my  poor  Everard  was 
not  trying  to  drown  himself,  he  was  simply  lost,  he 
did  not  know  where  he  was  ;  that  is  why  I  never  leave 
him,  it  is  not  safe  for  him  to  walk  alone.' 

'  But,  Cousin  Mona,'  and  here  I  checked  myself 
I  felt  the  question  I  had  intended  to  put  was  too 
searching,  but  perhaps  she  read  it  in  my  eyes. 

She  looked  at  me  silently  a  moment,  and  then 
a  quivering  sigh  broke  from  her  lips. 

'  It  is  no  use  trying  to  hide  it  any  longer,'  she  said, 
as  though  speaking  to  herself  more  than  to  me,  '  this 
evening  has  forced  my  hand.  Rufa,  I  think  you  guess 
to-night  something  that  I  have  long  tried  to  keep 
secret — that  Everard,  my  poor  Everard,  is  not  always 
quite  himself.' 
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*0h,  Cousin  Mona,  you  surely  do  not  mean ' 

and  then  again  I  stopped  short,  for  how  was  I  to  put 
it  into  words  ? 

'  It  has  been  coming  on  a  long  time,'  she  continued, 
'  but  I  shut  my  eyes  and  would  not  believe  it.  I  felt 
as  though  it  would  kill  me  to  believe  that  Everard, 
my  brilliant  Everard,  with  his  genius,  his  powers,  of 
whom  we  had  all  been  so  proud,  that  God's  inscrut- 
able judgement  should  send  this  affliction  on  him  ; 
that  just  in  the  zenith  of  his  life  and  work  this 
withering  and  blighting  touch  should  arrest  all  pro- 
gress. 

'  Oh,  Rufa ;  what  it  cost  me  before  my  rebellious 
will  could  stoop  to  receive  that  cross ' 

'  But  he  works  still,'  I  returned  hurriedly. 

'  Yes,  he  works  because  it  is  the  habit  of  his  life  to 
do  so,  but  every  day  the  power  of  assimilating  his  vast 
store  of  learning  is  growing  more  feeble.  You  would 
have  found  it  out  soon  for  yourself,  Rufa ;  he  writes 
the  same  things,  the  same  sentences,  over  and  over 
again.  Very  often  I  pretend  to  copy  the  pages  he 
gives  me,  but  he  never  notices  if  I  do  not  do  it. 
Oftener  than  not  he  falls  asleep,  and  I  sit  beside  him 
with  my  work  or  book.  The  worst  days  are  those 
when  he  is  seized  with  a  mania  for  comparing 
authorities,  when,  as  you  know  well,  he  will  want 
twenty  or  thirty  different  passages  read  to  him,  when 
his  poor  brain  is  in  a  fever  and  whirl.' 

'And  there  is  nothing  to  be  done?  ' 

*  No.  Dr.  Cardew  says  if  we  took  the  work  from 
him  he  would  simply  mope  himself  to  death,  that  in 
moderation  it  is  better  to  humour  him  and  keep  him 
happy  ;  but  it  is  a  daily  trial  of  patience.' 

I  caught  hold  of  her  hand  and  laid  my  face  against 
it.  I  felt  as  though  I  could  not  speak.  This,  then, 
was  the  trouble  that  had  wasted  her  youth  and  turned 
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her  hair  grey.     For  years  she  had  h'vcd  this  death  in 
Hfe,  to  shield  her  helpless  brother. 

'I  know  how  difficult  you  found  it  to  understand 
things  when  you  first  came,  Rufa  ;  I  must  have  seemed 
a  grim,  loveless  sort  of  person  to  you,  but  our  hermit 
life  had  made  me  both  gaudie  and  shy.  I  felt  a 
curious  sensation  that  first  evening  when  I  saw  you 
regarding  us  with  such  perplexed,  curious  eyes;  and 
your  little  stiff,  off-hand  way  often  made  me  sigh. 
More  than  once  I  sat  down  in  my  own  room  and  had 
a  good  cry  about  you.  "  How  is  that  child  ever  to 
love  me  ?  "  I  would  say  to  myself,  "  and  how  am  I  to 
look  after  Everard  and  make  her  happy?  " ' 

'  But  you  know  I  love  you  now,  Cousin  Mona  ?  ' 
'  Yes,  darling,  and  it  makes  me  happy  to  know  it, 
but  it  is  a  dull,  dreary  life  for  you  to  lead  ;  I  knew 
that  when  you  came  ;  but  how  was  I  to  shut  my  door 
upon  a  homeless  orphan?  I  said  to  myself  that  Pro- 
vidence had  sent  you  here,  and  that  it  was  one  more 
duty ;  but  I  smile  now  to  think  how  afraid  I  was  of 
you  that  first  evening,  and  what  a  grand  young  lady 
you  seemed  to  me.' 

'  And  it  is  because  of  Cousin  Everard  that  you  live 
so  quietly,  and  that  people  do  not  come  to  see  you  ? ' 
'  Yes,  dear,  Everard  does  not  care  for  me  to  have 
visitors ;  any  one  but  Roland  seems  to  put  him  out. 
I  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  him  before  he  would 
consent  to  let  you  live  here,  but  he  soon  got  used  to 
you. 

'  He  gets  fancies  in  his  head — delusions,  I  suppose 
I  ought  to  call  them — and  latterly  they  have  increased. 
No  one  can  help  him  ;  it  is  a  bitter,  a  most  mysterious 
trial,  and  sometimes  when  my  faith  is  weak  I  ask  God 
to  take  him  and  not  let  the  worst  happen,  for  though 
it  is  very  slow  I  do  not  deceive  myself.  It  is  softening 
of  the  brain,  and  as  time  goes  on  he  will  get  worse.' 


I 
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*  And  it  may  go  on  for  years  ?  ' 

'  Oh  yes,  he  is  not  very  bad  yet,  Rufa ;  now  you 
know  why  I  pray  that  I  may  not  die  first.  I  do  not 
ask  much,  and  so  perhaps  our  Heavenly  Father  in 
His  great  mercy  may  see  fit  to  answer  this  prayer,  and 
I  may  be  permitted  to  watch  over  my  poor  Everard, 
and  to  walk  beside  him  while  he  stumbles  among  the 
shadows,  and  to  hold  his  hand  at  the  last.  If  I  could 
only  know  that  he  was  safe  and  at  rest,  how  gladly 
would  I  follow  him  ! ' 

I  shivered  with  intensity  of  sympathy,  but  I  could 
find  no  words  in  which  to  express  it ;  but  as  she  lay 
there  on  her  pillows  panting  slightly  with  emotion, 
some  swift,  glad  thought  came  into  her  sad  eyes. 

*  Oh,  if  we  could  only  look  through  the  shadows  to 
the  end.  Why  cannot  we  trust  God  for  others  as  well 
as  for  ourselves,  Rufa?  It  is  very  dark  just  now  for 
both  of  us,  but  one  day — how  can  I  doubt  it  ?  all  will 
be  well  with  my  Everard,  for  before  his  poor  brain 
clouded  he  was  in  his  own  quiet  way  a  sincere 
Christian. 

*  That  is  why  I  love  to  dwell  on  the  continuity  of 
life,  and  I  have  always  cherished  the  belief  that  the 
work  we  have  undertaken  on  earth,  and  left  unfinished, 
if  it  be  worthy  work,  will  be  carried  on  there,  "  For 
their  works  do  follow  them."  ' 

It  was  a  grand  thought,  and  I  told  her  so. 

*  It  is  one  that  gives  me  great  comfort,'  she  returned 
gently.  *  Sometimes  as  I  sit  beside  Everard,  and  see 
the  stooping  shoulders,  and  the  poor,  strained  eyes 
poring  over  the  useless  pages,  and  my  heart  is  sick 
with  impatience  and  pity,  I  say  to  myself:  "  He  is 
undergoing  his  ordeal;  this  is  God's  will  concerning 
him.  He  is  trying  him  so  as  by  fire ;  but  one  day 
I  shall  see  him  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind,  and  in 
his  Father's  house,  and  all  these  years  and  all  this 
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pain  will  be  as  nothing,  for  the  joy  that  is  set  before 
us."  There,  the  chimes  are  sounding  midnight,  and 
I  have  kept  you  up  all  this  time.  Go  now,  and  rest, 
my  child,  and  God  bless  you  for  all  your  loving  sym- 
pathy ! ' 


I 


CHAPTER   XIX 

DECEMBER  DAYS 

'The  poor  make  no  new  frien(1s, 
But  oh  they  love  the  better  still 
The  few  the  Father  sends.'— Lady  DUFFERIN. 

?f^|^OR  the  first  time  in  my  life  I  found  it  difficult 
ft|l^((  to  sleep.  For  hours  I  tossed  wearily  on  my 
«§^  pillows,  now  staring  into  the  dull  red  embers 
of  the  dying  fire,  and  now  listening  to  the  moaning  of 
the  wind  ;  it  had  spent  its  worst  fury  by  this  time,  and 
now  wailed  round  the  house  like  some  lost  worn-out 
creature. 

The  night  seemed  full  of  strange,  mysterious  sounds ; 
the  creaking  boughs  of  an  old  apple-tree  under  my 
window  were  distinctly  audible,  and  every  now  and 
then  I  fancied  that  I  could  hear  the  distant  rolling  of 
the  waves.  The  squeak  of  a  mouse  behind  the  wain- 
scot made  my  heart  beat.  I  was  even  glad  when  the 
fire  burnt  low,  and  I  could  no  longer  see  the  long 
shadows  stretching  across  the  ceiling. 

My  conversation  with  Cousin  Mona  had  affected  me 
strangely;  the  full  tragedy  of  her  life  seemed  to  me 
terrible ;  as  long  as  Cousin  Everard  lived  there  could 
be  no  peace  for  her.  And  yet  how  patiently,  how 
uncomplainingly  she  was  enduring  her  cross !  It 
seemed  to  me  then,  and  afterwards,  that  lives  such  as 
hers — troubled,  disappointed,  hopelessly  grey  lives — 
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may  be  meant  for  our  cnsample  and  comfort  in  some 
way ;  like  pictures  in  a  dark  gallery,  vvc  cannot  see 
their  proper  meaning,  but  when  the  curtain  is  with- 
drawn we  shall  see  them  sun-illumined,  and  in  the  true 
morning-light  shall  read  them  aright.  'They  that 
sow  in  tears.'  How  many  and  many  a  one  fail  to 
gather  in  their  harvest  of  earthly  joys,  how  many  look 
over  their  empty  fields  with  eyes  dim  with  longing 
and  sorrow!  And  yet  it  may  be  that,  after  all,  their 
sheaves  may  be  full,  and  blessings  may  be  heaped  up 
and  garnered  for  them,  waiting  until  the  weary 
labourers  come  home. 

It  was  nearly  morning  before  I  at  last  slept,  and 
I  woke  so  late  that  Martha  told  me  that  I  had  better 
lie  still  until  she  brought  me  my  breakfast,  and,  as  my 
head  ached,  I  was  thankful  to  take  her  advice. 

When  she  carried  up  my  tray  she  informed  me,  to 
my  intense  surprise,  that  Cousin  Mona  was  already 
dressed,  and  was  going  downstairs.  '  She  is  no  more 
fit  to  be  with  the  master  than  a  sick  child,'  she  said 
in  a  vexed  voice,  '  and  the  doctor  will  scold  the  pair 
of  us  finely  ;  but  the  missis  is  downright  wilful ;  she 
says  she  cannot  rest  until  she  sets  eyes  on  the  master, 
and  though  I  told  her  he  was  much  as  usual,  she  did 
not  seem  as  though  she  could  believe  me.  There,  it 
is  no  use  fretting  over  spilt  milk,  and  wilful  folk  must 
have  their  way,'  and  Martha  went  out  of  the  room 
shaking  her  head  and  grumbling  to  herself. 

I  made  an  excellent  breakfast,  and  then  dressed 
myself  and  hurried  down  to  the  study.  Cousin 
Everard  was  pottering  among  the  bookshelves,  and 
Cousin  Mona,  looking  very  white  and  weak,  was  sitting 
by  the  fire  watching  him.  She  checked  the  remon- 
strance that  was  rising  to  my  lips  by  a  warning 
gesture,  and  as  I  stooped  over  her  to  kiss  her  she 
whispered  in  my  ear — 
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'  I  can  rest  so  much  better  here,  and  he  likes  to  have 
me — it  has  quieted  him  already.'  Then  aloud  :  *  I  tell 
Everard  that  I  am  not  up  to  work,  and  that  he  must 
look  out  his  own  books.  Now,  Rufa,  I  do  not  like 
the  look  of  those  pale  cheeks,  and  your  eyes  are 
heavy.  Take  Robin  for  a  walk  ;  and  this  afternoon 
you  must  have  tea  with  Mrs.  Redford.  I  shall  be 
here  all  day,  and  I  shall  want  nothing,  and  I  cannot 
have  you  sitting  alone.' 

I  wanted  to  argue  this  point  with  her,  but  she  was 
very  firm^  and  refused  to  hear  a  word ;  so  as  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  to  remain  in  the  study,  there  was 
no  need  for  me  to  be  there  too.  Perhaps,  after  all,  it 
was  better  for  her  to  sit  there  than  to  be  brooding 
and  worrying  herself  upstairs,  especially  as  Cousin 
Everard  seemed  unusually  placid. 

The  brisk  walk  and  fresh  air  soon  took  away  my 
headache,  and  after  dinner,  as  Cousin  Mona  seemed 
fairly  comfortable,  Robin  and  I  started  for  Hazel 
Cottage. 

Lilian  was  delighted  to  see  me,  and  made  me  take 
off  my  hat  and  jacket  before  she  would  let  me  sit 
down.  The  little  drawing-room  was  deliciously  warm 
and  cosy,  and  Lilian  looked  fresh  and  charming  in 
her  dark  blue  serge,  and  she  had  a  great  deal  to  tell 
me.  One  of  her  sisters-in-law  was  going  to  be  married, 
and  she  wanted  me  to  advise  her  about  her  dress  for 
the  wedding. 

*  Howell  is  bent  on  my  looking  my  very  best,'  she 
said  naively,  'and  I  am  to  have  a  pretty  frock  and 
bonnet — those  were  my  lord  and  master's  very  words. 
So  give  me  your  advice,  Rufa ;  shall  I  have  a  dark- 
ruby  velveteen,  or  an  old-gold  silk  and  plush  ?  Will 
it  be  very  extravagant?  But  the  dear  fellow  says 
I  am  to  rig  myself  out  grandly,  as  Bella  is  making 
such  a  good  match.' 

N  2. 
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I  considered  the  matter  gravely,  and  the  subject 
occupied  us  until  Jenny  brought  in  the  tea,  and  the 
shape  of  the  sleeve  was  still  exercising  me  much, 
when  Harry  came  down  for  his  usual  game  of  romps 
until  bed-time. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  say  nothing  about  my 
fright  of  the  previous  night.  I  felt  Cousin  Mona 
would  wish  me  to  be  silent,  and  when  Lilian  told  me 
once  that  I  was  looking  pale  and  not  quite  myself, 
I  turned  it  off  as  well  as  I  could. 

We  were  both  rather  surprised  when  the  door-bell 
rang,  for  Lilian  had  told  me  she  did  not  expect  her 
husband  home  until  dinner-time,  but  as  she  bustled 
about  the  room  putting  away  Harry's  toys,  we  heard 
Mr.  Scott's  voice,  asking  if  I  were  still  there.  I  do  not 
quite  know  why  I  coloured  as  Lilian  looked  at  me,  but 
for  the  first  time  I  felt  a  little  shy  as  I  shook  hands  with 
Mr.  Scott,  but  his  manner  was  as  frank  as  usual. 

'  Miss  Gordon  thought  that  you  would  not  like 
the  dark  walk  back  alone,'  he  said  pleasantly,  'so 
I  promised  I  would  see  you  home ;  it  is  a  shame  to 
hurry  you,  and  you  look  so  comfortable,  but  she 
seemed  to  think  it  was  getting  late.'  But  I  scarcely  let 
him  finish  his  speech. 

'Has  Cousin  Mona  wanted  me?  I  am  so  sorry,' 
I  returned,  putting  on  my  hat  hastily. 

'  No,  no,  she  has  not  wanted  you  in  the  least,  only 
she  seemed  a  trifle  nervous,  because  she  would  have 
it  that  road  is  dark  and  lonely.  I  have  been  sitting 
with  them  some  time,  and  my  friend  Martha  made 
me  some  tea.  Miss  Gordon  looks  awfully  ill.  I  was 
quite  shocked  when  I  saw  her ;  but  she  declares  she 
is  better.' 

'  I  am  sure  Rufa  is  fretting  about  her,  for  she  does 
not  seem  a  bit  like  herself  this  evening,'  observed 
Lilian  in  her  quick  way ;  and  then  Mr.  Scott  looked 
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at  me  a  little  anxiously,  but  he  made  no  remark  until 
we  had  left  the  house. 

'  I  am  afraid  Mrs.  Redford  is  right,  and  you  are  not 
quite  well,'  he  said  gently.  '  I  noticed  how  pale  you 
were  the  moment  I  got  into  the  room,  and  Miss 
Gordon  said  you  had  a  headache :  you  worried  your- 
self too  much  about  Mr.  Gordon  last  night' 

'  How  could  I  help  it  ?  I  have  scarcely  slept  all 
night,  thinking  about  him  and  poor  Cousin  Mona  ;  she 
told  me  everything.  Oh,  Mr.  Scott,  how  can  any 
woman  live  such  a  life?' 

'  There  is  no  saying  what  a  good  woman  will  do ; 
but  do  you  know  I  am  really  sorry  that  you  had  to  be 
told.  I  hate  to  think  of  you  bothering  and  losing 
your  brightness,  it  does  not  seem  right  somehow. 
I  wish  it  could  have  been  kept  from  you.' 

He  spoke  so  earnestly,  with  so  much  feeling  in  his 
voice,  and  seemed  so  dreadfully  sorry  for  me  that 
I  hastened  to  reassure  him. 

'  I  will  not  lose  my  brightness  if  I  can  help  it,  and 
I  think  I  would  rather  know,  because  I  shall  be  able 
to  help  Cousin  Mona.  I  do  long  to  make  up  to  her 
for  being  so  horrid  to  her  when  I  first  came  to 
Cromford.' 

He  made  no  answer  to  this,  indeed,  he  was  silent  so 
long  that  I  grew  alarmed,  and  asked  him  plaintively 
if  he  had  thought  me  very  unkind. 

'  No,'  he  returned  abruptly,  and  then  he  gave 
a  short,  embarrassed  sort  of  laugh. 

'  I  think  you  had  better  not  ask  my  opinion  of — of 
you,  it  might  startle  you  a  bit  if  you  heard  it  too 
suddenly.  Do  you  know  what  Miss  Gordon  called 
you  this  evening  ? — "  her  little  blessing."  ' 

The  tears  rose  to  my  eyes  when  I  heard  this. 

'  Oh  no.  I  don't  deserve  that  she  should  say 
anything  so  kind,'  I  replied  remorsefully. 
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'  All  the  same,  she  said  it  as  though  she  meant  it, 
and  I  was  not  inclined  to  contradict  her ;  it  is  not 
always  possible  for  people  to  judge  of  themselves. 
How  fast  we  must  have  been  walking  !  there  is  actually 
The  Hermitage  gate,  and  I  must  bid  you  good-bye. 
'  Do  you  know,'  coming  a  little  closer  to  me,  'you  made 
me  feel  so  awfully  happy  last  night  when  you  said 
you  wanted  me  to  stay.' 

'  Did  I  say  so  ? '  I  asked  rather  foolishly,  for,  of 
course,  I  remembered  my  impulsive  speech. 

'  Oh  yes,  you  said  it  all  right ;  it  is  not  likely 
I  forgot  it.  I  remember  every  word  you  say,  and 
I  often  turn  over  your  speeches  as  I  walk  home,  and 
try  to  find  out  what  you  mean  by  them.  You  say  a 
lot  more  than  other  girls  ;  I  expect  you  think  more.' 

*  I  must  go  in  now,'  I  returned  hurriedly,  for  he  had 
his  hand  on  the  gate,  and  seemed  as  though  he  had 
forgotten  to  open  it  ;  and  somehow,  though  I  liked 
talking  to  him,  I  certainly  felt  a  little  shy  that  evening. 
'  As  you  have  paid  your  visit  I  need  not  go  through 
the  empty  form  of  asking  you  to  come  in.' 

'  I  should  have  come  in  without  asking,  I  am  afraid, 
only  I  have  an  engagement ;  well,  good-night.' 

He  seemed  as  though  he  wanted  to  say  something 
more,  but  I  would  not  stay.  I  called  to  Robin  and 
ran  down  the  shrubbery  path ;  and  I  made  myself  so 
warm,  that  Cousin  Mona  glanced  at  me  approvingly 
and  told  me  I  looked  all  the  better  for  my  visit. 

'  But  you  look  worse,'  I  returned  anxiously ;  but  she 
would  not  allow  this. 

'  I  am  only  tired  with  sitting  up  so  long,  and  Martha 
insists  on  my  going  to  bed  before  supper.  Will  you 
come  up  and  read  to  me  a  little  presently  ? '  and  of 
course  I  promised  that  I  would  do  so.  I  did  so  love 
reading  aloud,  and  Cousin  Mona  was  such  an  appre- 
ciative listener. 
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I  thought  a  good  deal  about  Mr.  Scott  that  night ; 
he  had  said  some  very  nice  things  to  me.  I  began  to 
realize  that  I  liked  him  very  much  indeed,  and  that 
his  friendship  was  a  great  factor  in  my  happiness ;  but 
though  this  thought  gave  me  great  pleasure,  I  was 
careful  not  to  examine  my  feelings  very  closely. 

One  Sunday  afternoon  Robin  and  I  had  taken  an 
unusually  long  walk  ;  the  cold,  crisp  air  had  tempted 
me,  and  I  had  walked  further  than  I  had  intended, 
and  I  was  so  afraid  that  Cousin  Mona  would  be  anxious 
that  I  ran  races  with  Robin  down  the  long  country 
roads. 

She  opened  the  door  herself. 

'  Oh,  Rufa,  how  long  you  have  been ! '  she  exclaimed 
in  a  vexed  voice.  '  Roland  has  been  here  for  an  hour, 
but  he  was  obliged  to  go  at  last ;  but  perhaps  you 
met  him  ? ' 

'Oh  no,'  I  exclaimed  as  indifferently  as  I  could, 
*  I  have  met  no  one  but  an  old  labourer  carrying 
a  bundle  of  sticks.' 

'  He  was  in  a  great  hurry,'  she  continued,  '  or  I  think 
he  would  have  waited,  for  he  seemed  sorry  to  miss 
you  ;  he  had  to  go  to  the  station  to  meet  a  cousin  who 
is  coming  to-day  to  Bank  House.  He  says  he  shall 
not  be  able  to  call  again  for  the  next  two  or  three 
weeks.  He  is  going  away  for  Christmas,  and  that  is 
why  he  seemed  so  disappointed  not  to  see  you ;  but 
he  asked  me  to  give  you  a  kind  message.' 

'  I  am  sorry  that  I  missed  him,'  I  returned  very 
soberly,  and  I  went  upstairs  as  gravely  as  a  judge. 
I  did  not  want  Cousin  Mona  to  know  how  disappointed 
I  felt.  How  vexatious  it  all  was !  and  then  he  was 
going  away  for  Christmas,  and  Lilian  was  going  away 
too.     What  a  dreary  time  it  would  be  I 

I  fought  a  battle-royal  with  depression  that  evening, 
and  then  I  thought  of  Cousin  Mona's  daily  heroism, 
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and  felt  thoroughly  ashamed  of  my  fit  of  discontent, 
and  that  night  I  determined  not  to  g^ive  way  to  selfish 
regrets,  but  to  set  about  some  new  duty. 

One  already  lay  ready  to  my  hand. 

Since  her  attack,  Cousin  Mona  had  not  recovered 
her  strength  ;  even  her  strong  will  could  not  dominate 
her  excessive  weakness.  She  could  only  sit  with  her 
work  in  Cousin  Everard's  room,  but  the  least  exertion, 
even  going  upstairs,  seemed  to  exhaust  her. 

It  was  impossible  for  her  to  fulfil  any  of  her  out- 
door duties,  and  the  thought  of  her  poor  people  lay 
heavy  on  her  mind.  One  morning  I  suggested  taking 
some  soup  to  an  old  woman  at  the  other  end  of  Crom- 
ford,  and  when  I  found  how  eagerly  she  accepted  my 
offer,  I  determined  to  fill  up  the  breach  as  well  as 
I  could,  and  to  constitute  myself  her  almoner.  And 
so  it  fell  out  that  nearly  every  afternoon  Robin  and 
I  sought  out  one  or  other  of  her  pensioners,  and  many 
and  many  a  story  was  told  me  of  Miss  Gordon's  kind- 
ness and  liberality. 

'  The  good  lady  up  at  The  Hermitage,'  that  was 
what  they  called  her.  And  one  poor  consumptive  girl 
always  spoke  of  her  as  '  the  dear  lady.'  '  Oh,  the  good 
she  has  done  my  Sarah  ! '  exclaimed  one  hard-working 
woman.  '  When  her  leg  was  took  bad  and  she  was 
forced  to  stay  in  bed,  I  thought  my  girl  would  have 
fretted  herself  to  death  with  restlessness  ;  she  nearly 
drove  me  crazy  from  morning  till  night,  until  Miss 
Gordon  took  her  in  hand.  She  would  sit  by  her  and 
talk  by  the  hour  together. 

'  "  I  know  it  is  hard  for  you,  Sarah,"  she  would  say. 
"  Your  poor  leg  hurts  you  cruelly,  and  you  have  not 
been  used  to  pain,  but  your  poor  mother  has  a  hard 
time  of  it,  too,  with  all  those  children,  and  standing  at 
the  wash-tub  and  getting  so  little  rest  with  you  at 
night.     Don't  you  think  you  could  make  things  easier 
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for  her  by  trying  to  be  patient  ?  "  But,  there,  I  don't 
remember  all  the  grand  things  she  said ;  and  she  taught 
Sarah  to  do  that  beautiful  work  that  she  is  so  proud 
of.  Aye,  she  is  a  blessed  woman,  our  Miss  Gordon,' 
and  so  on. 

Oh,  I  learnt  a  good  deal  about  Cousin  Mona  then ! 

Time  flies  fast  when  one  is  busy,  and  the  day 
seemed  hardly  long  enough  for  all  I  had  to  do.  In 
the  morning  I  helped  Martha,  and  practised  and 
studied  as  usual.  And  in  the  evenings,  when  Cousin 
Mona  could  be  coaxed  out  of  the  study,  I  made  her 
lie  down  on  the  couch  while  I  read  to  her  or  merely 
sat  beside  her  with  my  work.  I  knew  now  how  dearly 
she  loved  to  have  me  near  her,  and  every  day  I  grew 
to  understand  her  better ;  her  slight  acerbity  of 
manner  had  wholly  disappeared,  and  at  times  her 
whole  nature  seemed  to  open  out  to  me. 

After  all  I  enjoyed  my  first  Christmas  at  Cromford, 
and  yet  it  was  a  strangely  quiet  one. 

Cousin  Mona  was  unable  to  go  with  me  to  church, 
but  she  had  insisted  on  coming  down  to  breakfast, 
and  to  my  surprise  and  pleasure  I  found  my  place  at 
table  quite  covered  with  parcels  and  letters.  There 
was  a  long  letter  and  a  beautiful  edition  of  Tennyson's 
poems  from  my  dear  Miss  Jackson,  as  I  always  called 
her  to  myself,  though  the  '  Eleanor  Bennett '  on  the 
title-page  rebuked  me.  A  few  kind  words  and  a  five- 
pound  note  from  Cousin  Sophy,  and  a  charming  little 
work-bag  from  Joyce ;  but  her  letter  was  rather  scrappy 
and  unsatisfactory. 

'  I  wanted  to  have  sent  you  something  far  nicer,  you 
dear  old  thing,'  she  wrote,  '  but  I  have  spent  all  my 
money,  and  I  know  you  would  not  like  me  to  run  into 
debt.  Isn't  it  horrid,  I  have  such  a  bad  cold  that 
Cousin  Sophy  threatened  to  send  for  the  doctor,  for 
I  am  as  hoarse  as  a  crow.     Louise  is  not  a  bit  nice,  or 
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Bee  either,  for  they  declare  I  caught  it  at  the  Pavilion 
standing  outside  in  the  corridor  talking  to  Walter 
Stan  well — you  know  whom  I  mean,  I  have  mentioned 
him  before.  He  is  Louise's  admirer,  and  such  a  nice 
fellow,  far  too  good  for  Louise,  so  it  was  just  her 
jealousy.  You  and  I  know  Louise's  temper ;  but  if 
ever  I  am  engaged  I  intend  to  allow  my  fianci  Xo  talk 
to  other  people  beside  myself.  What  do  you  say, 
Rufa  ? ' 

I  put  down  this  letter  with  a  sigh  ;  somehow  it 
jarred  on  me.  Why  had  Joyce  talked  so  long  with 
Mr.  Stanwcll  in  the  corridor  outside,  when  he  was 
Louise's  admirer  ?  I  knew  Joyce  well — it  was  so 
like  her.  I  knew  her  little  teasing  ways,  she  might 
have  done  it  to  spite  Louise,  or  just  pour  passer  le 
temps.  Joyce  never  could  resist  that  desire  to  amuse 
herself,  even  at  other  people's  expense,  and  I  was  not 
so  sure  that  she  did  not  richly  deserve  her  cold. 

Lilian  had  not  forgotten  me,  and  the  little  Russia 
leather  purse  she  sent  was  a  fragrant  reminder  of  her 
friendship ;  but  the  box  of  hothouse-flowers  was 
wholly  unexpected  ;  the  card  inside  was  '  From  Mr. 
Roland  Scott,  with  best  Christmas  wishes.'  Cousin 
Mona  took  it  from  my  hand  and  read  it  with  a  smile. 

'  He  is  an  extravagant  boy,'  she  said  indulgently ; 
'  but  I  hope  you  are  pleased  with  the  flowers,  Rufa. 
7'here,  dear,  I  have  left  my  present  to  the  last,'  and 
she  placed  a  small  case  in  my  hand.  It  was  a  pretty 
little  gold  brooch,  with  a  single  pearl  in  the  centre,  and 
was  of  beautiful  workmanship.  '  It  was  one  of  my 
mother's  gifts,  Rufa,'  she  said  gently ;  '  but,  as  you 
know,  I  never  wear  jewellery  now  ;  it  is  very  peculiar, 
I  daresay,  but  this  grey  gown  does  not  need  setting 
off,  and  I  always  wear  this,'  pointing  to  the  simple 
little  gold  brooch  that  fastened  her  collar ;  '  it  was 
Allan's  first  gift  to  me,  and  his  hair  is  inside.' 
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How  rich  I  felt  as  I  carried  off  my  treasures— every 
one  had  been  so  good  to  me!  As  I  arranged  my 
flowers  I  could  not  help  being  glad  that  Mr.  Scott 
had  not  forgotten  me,  and  somehow  all  that  day  I  felt 
quite  content,  and  never  gave  one  envious  thought  to 
Joyce  feasting  in  the  big  Brighton  house  with  all  those 
merry  faces  round  her. 
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'Better  a  little  chiding  than  a  good  deal  of  heartbreak.' 

Merry  IVives  of  IVindsor. 

FEW  days  after  this  I  was  surprised  to  see 
another  letter  in  Cousin  Sophy's  handwriting 
lying  on  my  breakfast  plate.     A  quick  fear 
that  Joyce  might  be  ill  made  me  open  it  at  once. 

It  was  a  little  enigmatical  and  rambling,  and  I  found 
it  somewhat  perplexing.  '  Joyce  had  made  her  cold 
worse ;  she  had  a  terrible  cough,  and  Dr.  Evans 
insisted  that  she  should  remain  in  her  room  until  she 
was  better,  and  she  had  taken  to  fretting  in  conse- 
quence. No  one  could  manage  her.  Things  were 
somewhat  strained  between  her  and  Louise,  and  there 
was  no  use  denying  that  Joyce  had  behaved  very 
badly  to  dear  Louie.  Bee  and  Ada  of  course  sided 
with  their  sister,  and  though  she,  Cousin  Sophy,  wished 
to  be  impartial,  and  to  do  her  duty  to  a  motherless 
girl,  it  was  not  possible  for  her  to  go  against  her  own 
children.  She  begged,  nay  implored,  me  to  come  to 
Brighton  at  once.  Under  the  circumstances  Miss 
Gordon  could  not  refuse  to  spare  me.  She  would 
pay  all  expenses,  and  my  comfort  should  be  considered 
in  every  way,  but  I  must  come  at  once.  She  knew 
Joyce  was  fretting  her  heart  out  for  her  sister.     And 
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then  she  mentioned  the  train  she  wished  me  to  take, 
and  promised  that  the  carriage  should  meet  me. 

I  took  the  letter  to  Cousin  Mona,  who  always  now 
breakfasted  in  her  room.  She  read  it  slowly,  and 
then  looked  at  me  gravely. 

'  Of  course  you  must  go,  Rufa.  I  cannot  quite 
understand  your  cousin's  letter.  It  is  a  little  involved, 
but  Mrs.  Gregory  seems  very  much  worried.  I  am 
afraid,  from  what  she  hints,  that  Joyce  has  been 
wanting  in  consideration.* 

'  I  am  afraid  so  too ;  but,  Cousin  Mona,  how  am 
I  to  leave  you  ?  you  are  still  so  weak,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  miss  me.  And  then  there  is  Robin  ;  of  course 
I  must  not  take  him,  but  the  dear  fellow  will  be  so 
dull  without  me.' 

•  Robin  and  I  will  have  to  console  each  other.  Do 
not  look  so  careworn,  Rufa.  We  shall  do  very  well 
during  your  absence.  If  it  will  make  you  happier  to 
know  that  we  shall  both  miss  you  every  hour  of  the 
day,  you  may  be  quite  sure  of  that  fact;  but,  all 
the  same,  it  is  plainly  your  duty  to  leave  us.' 

'  Oh,  do  you  really  think  so  ? '  And  I  heaved  an 
oppressed  sigh  ;  strange  to  say,  the  thought  of  leaving 
Cousin  Mona  and  The  Hermitage  made  me  quite  dull. 
How  I  should  miss  my  rambles  with  Robin,  and  our 
quiet  evening  readings !  and  then  Lilian  would  be 
coming  back,  and  Mr.  Scott — and,  but  I  chided  myself 
for  my  selfishness.  How  could  I  refuse  to  help  poor 
Cousin  Sophy  when  she  needed  me  ?  and  was  not 
Joyce  my  very  own  sister  ?  Yes,  Cousin  Mona  was 
right.  It  was  plainly  my  duty,  and  as  I  was  to  go  the 
very  next  day,  I  must  set  about  my  packing  at  once. 

It  was  wonderful  how  much  I  found  to  do.  I  wrote 
to  Lilian,  who  would  arrive  a  few  hours  after  I  left, 
and  begged  her  to  let  Robin  accompany  her  in  her 
walks.    '  Cousin  Mona  is  still  so  feeble  that  she  cannot 
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walk  many  yards,'  I  wrote,  '  and  poor  Robin  will  f^ct 
no  exercise  ; '  and  I  gave  him  a  tremendous  walk  that 
afternoon,  and  quite  tired  myself  out,  and  I  spent  a 
long  time  brushing  and  trimming  his  curly  mane,  and 
explaining  to  him  how  grieved  I  was  to  leave  him. 

Robin  perfectly  understood  the  situation.  He  was 
very  much  out  of  spirits  the  whole  evening,  and  would 
not  leave  me  for  a  moment. 

I  felt  quite  dull  when  I  bid  Cousin  Mona  good-bye 
the  next  day,  and  I  am  sure  there  were  tears  in  her 
eyes  when  I  kissed  her,  and  begged  her  to  take  care 
of  herself. 

'  You  must  not  trouble  about  me,  Rufa,'  she  said 
gently.  '  Martha  will  look  after  me,  and  Everard  is 
very  quiet  just  now,  and  does  not  give  me  any  trouble. 
The  change  will  do  you  good,  and  you  must  promise 
me  not  to  hurry  back — stay  as  long  as  Mrs.  Gregory 
and  Joyce  need  you/  But  Martha  surprised  me  most, 
for,  as  I  shook  hands  with  her,  she  said  gruffly — 

'  I  hate  to  see  folks  going  away,  and  I  don't  know 
whatever  we  shall  do  without  you,  missy.  Look  at 
that  creature,  now,  with  his  tail  between  his  legs,  he 
seems  as  sorry  as  a  Christian.  There,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  see  you  back,  missy,  and  that's  the  truth.' 
And  Martha  flounced  into  the  house. 

It  was  not  a  long  journey  from  Cromford.  Cousin 
Sophy  had  chosen  an  afternoon  train  for  me,  but  it 
was  still  daylight  when  I  reached  Brighton. 

The  footman  was  on  the  platform,  and  told  me  his 
mistress  was  outside,  so  I  hurried  out  to  her  at  once. 
Cousin  Sophy  was  in  the  big  open  barouche,  and  lay 
back  almost  smothered  in  furs.  She  welcomed  me 
with  the  greatest  cordiality,  and  as  we  drove  rapidly 
towards  Hove  I  looked  at  the  glittering  shops  and 
crowds  of  gaily-dressed  people  and  equipages.  Crom- 
ford seemed  rather  meagre  and  dull  in  the  retrospect. 
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London  by  the  Sea,  as  I  always  called  it,  looked  at 
its  best  that  January  afternoon.  The  wintry  sunshine 
was  bright  on  the  parade,  the  sea  was  clear  and  calm, 
and  the  cold  air  merely  exhilarating ;  the  King's  Road 
was  a  moving  panorama.  Every  one  looked  well- 
dressed  and  happy  and  free  from  care.  Every  moment 
Cousin  Sophy  bowed  and  smiled  to  the  occupants  of 
one  grand  carriage  after  another.  As  I  looked  at  her 
placid,  good-natured  face,  beaming  under  her  smart 
bonnet,  I  wondered  how  Joyce  could  have  been  wanting 
in  consideration  to  this  soft,  motherly  creature. 

She  was  too  much  taken  up  with  her  gay  acquaint- 
ances to  talk  to  me  at  first,  but  as  we  drove  up  to  the 
big,  pretentious-looking  house,  with  a  wide  balcony 
facing  the  sea,  and  a  side  entrance  on  the  square,  she 
told  me  that  the  girls  and  Adolphus  had  gone  to 
a  concert  at  the  Pavilion,  and  that  as  they  were  to  have 
tea  with  Lady  Stanwell  she  did  not  expect  them  back 
for  another  hour  or  two.  *  We  will  have  a  cosy  tea 
together,  Rufa,'  she  continued,  '  and  then  you  shall  go 
up  and  see  Joyce  ;  she  is  a  little  better  to-day,  and  her 
cough  is  not  so  troublesome ;  but  her  room  is  at  the 
top  of  the  house,  she  chose  it  herself  because  it  was 
big.  And  now  Dr.  Evans  says  a  south  aspect  would 
have  been  better  for  her.  I  had  no  idea  Joyce  was 
delicate,  but  Dr.  Evans  says  she  needs  care.' 

It  was  rather  a  shock  to  hear  this,  until  I  remem- 
bered that  Cousin  Sophy  had  a  mania  for  thinking 
people  delicate.  She  always  coddled  Louie  and  Bee 
dreadfully  if  anything  ailed  them,  so  of  course  she 
made  the  worst  of  Joyce's  cold.  I  longed  to  go  up 
to  her  at  once,  but  I  could  see  that  she  did  not  wish 
this  ;  so  I  followed  her  reluctantly  upstairs  to  the  big, 
luxuriously  furnished  drawing-room,  and  obediently 
seated  myself  on  the  couch  beside  her. 

'  There,  now  I  will  ring  for  tea,'  she  observed  '  and 
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we  shall  be  as  cosy  as  possible.  You  are  lookincj  very 
well,  Rufa — very  well  indeed,'  scrutinizing  me  in 
a  friendly  manner.  '  In  spite  of  all  Joyce  tells  us 
about  your  dull  life  and  Miss  Gordon's  eccentricities, 
Cromford  seems  to  suit  you.  I  think  you  have  grown 
better-looking,  my  dear — only  I  must  not  make  you 
vain — you  have  a  nice  complexion,  though  you  have 
not  got  Joyce's  pink  cheeks.     Oh,  if  she  were  not  quite 

so  pretty  and  taking '    And  here  Cousin  Sophy 

sighed  ;  and  then,  as  the  butler  had  brought  in  tea,  she 
busied  herself  in  pouring  it  out,  and  pressing  the  hot 
cake  upon  me. 

'  Cousin  Sophy,'  I  said,  as  soon  as  we  were  alone 
again, '  I  could  not  quite  understand  your  letter.  I  am 
afraid  you  and  Louie  are  not  quite  pleased  with  Joyce. 
I  hope — I  hope  she  has  not  been  really  naughty.' 

Then  Cousin  Sophy  put  down  her  cup,  and  I  saw 
directly  by  the  vexed  look  on  her  face  that  things 
were  serious. 

•  She  has  behaved  very  badly,  Rufa  ;  indeed,  I  may 
say  that  her  conduct  has  been  in  the  worst  possible 
taste,  and  that  she  has  been  most  ungrateful.  I  have 
treated  her  like  my  own  child,  and,  indeed,  I  was  as 
fond  of  her  as  possible  ;  and  the  boys  made  such  a  fuss 
about  her;  and  if  she  had  been  their  sister,  my  girls 
could  not  have  been  kinder  to  her.  And  how  has  she 
repaid  us?'  And  here  Cousin  Sophy  drew  up  her 
ample  figure  majestically,  and  the  ospreyon  her  velvet 
bonnet  waved  in  the  firelight.  '  By  making  us  all 
miserable,  and  nearly  breaking  my  Louie's  heart.' 

This  was  a  strong  accusation,  but  I  knew  how  to 
allow  for  some  slight  figure  of  speech.  I  will  not  say 
exaggeration,  but  Cousin  Sophy  often  unconsciously 
coloured  things  a  little  highly.  With  all  my  knowledge 
of  her,  I  trusted  poor  Joyce  was  not  a  great  criminal. 

'She  has  treated  Louise  so  cruelly  that  even  Bee 
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has  quarrelled  with  her ;  and  Ada — you  know  what 
a  good,  peace-loving  little  soul  my  Ada  is — even  she 
says  she  is  utterly  disappointed  in  Joyce,' 

*  But,  Cousin  Sophy,  you  have  not  told  me  yet  what 
Joyce  has  done.'  And  I  put  down  the  untasted  cake, 
for  my  appetite  was  gone. 

'  No,  my  dear,  I  thought  it  best  to  prepare  you 
a  little,  that  you  might  not  be  too  much  shocked. 
You  know  about  Walter  Stanwell,  Rufa  ;  he  has  been 
paying  Louie  attentions  for  months ;  indeed,  it  is  no 
secret,  for  Lady  Stanwell  and  I  have  talked  it  over 
together,  and  it  is  her  father's  wish  as  well  as  mine 
that  she  should  marry  him — for  his  position  is  excel- 
lent, and  his  character  is  all  that  we  can  desire.  And 
he  was  head  over  ears  in  love  with  her.' 

*  Yes,  Cousin  Sophy,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  of 
Louise's  good  fortune.' 

'  So  was  everybody,  and  the  poor  darling  was  as 
happy  as  possible,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  but  for 
Joyce  they  would  be  engaged  now.  I  grieve  to  say 
that  Louie  reproaches  me  with  bringing  her  here  ;  she 
says  she  has  never  had  an  instant's  peace  since  Joyce 
entered  the  house ;  and  indeed,  Rufa,  if  I  had  known 
how  Joyce  would  have  set  herself  to  flirt  with  Walter 
Stanwell,  she  would  never  have  come  here.' 

I  was  aghast  when  I  heard  that.  Cousin  Sophy's 
cheeks  were  flushing  and  her  lips  were  trembling,  and 
as  she  wiped  off  a  tear  the  diamonds  on  her  plump 
hand  twinkled  in  the  firelight. 

'Louie  is  as  angry  as  possible  with  Walter,'  she 
continued,  '  and  declares  she  will  not  accept  him  now 
if  he  asks  her  ;  but  that  is  only  her  pride,  for  she  cares 
for  him  as  much  as  ever.  He  has  behaved  badly  too, 
I  won't  deny  that,  but  he  is  not  to  blame  to  the  same 
extent  as  Joyce.  What  right  had  she  to  be  always 
talking  to  him  and  meeting  him  when  she  went  out  ? 
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Bee  met  them  on  the  Parade  together,  and  at  the 
concert  too  ;  she  got  her  cold  lingering  with  him  in 
the  corridor,  because  she  said  the  room  made  her  feel 
faint.  She  is  trying  to  take  him  from  Louie,  and  my 
child's  heart  will  be  broken,  and  all  because  I  tried  to 
mother  a  penniless  girl ! '  and  here  Cousin  Sophy  began 
to  sob  softly. 

'  If  Joyce  has  done  this  she  has  acted  most  dis- 
honourably,' I  returned  severely.  'What  right  had 
she  to  look  at  Mr.  Stan  well  when  he  was  as  good  as 
engaged  to  Louie?  I  did  not  think  even  Joyce  could 
do  such  a  wicked  thing,  and  I  do  not  wonder  that 
poor  Louie  is  miserable.' 

'  Miserable !  it  makes  my  heart  ache  to  see  her,  and 
then  to  be  told  that  it  is  all  my  fault.  She  has  only 
gone  to  Lady  Stanwell's  to-day  because  I  begged  and 
prayed  her  to  do  so,  but  she  declares  she  will  not 
speak  to  Walter.  Oh,  Rufa,  do  you  think  it  will  ever 
come  right  now  for  my  poor  child  ? ' 

'  It  must  come  right,  it  shall  come  right ;  please  do 
not  cry,  dear  Cousin  Sophy ; '  and  I  kissed  her  wet 
cheek  remorsefully.  My  anger  was  hot  against  Joyce, 
who  had  done  this  thing,  who  had  dared  to  tempt  the 
young  man  from  his  allegiance,  with  her  soft  looks 
and  pretty,  artless  ways.  Oh,  I  knew  so  well  how  she 
would  set  to  work.  Poor  Louie  would  have  no  chance  ; 
she  was  a  handsome  girl,  with  unusually  dignified 
manners,  and  a  warm  nature,  though  it  was  outwardly 
reserved,  but  her  affections  were  very  deep. 

I  promised  that  I  would  talk  to  Joyce,  and  that 
I  would  try  to  bring  her  to  a  better  frame  of  mind ; 
and  then  Cousin  Sophy  dried  her  eyes  and  began  to 
smile  again.  She  had  such  faith  in  me,  she  said,  I  was 
so  sensible  and  straightforward  ;  how  she  wished  that 
she  had  not  listened  to  the  boys,  and  had  chosen  me 
to  live  with  her  instead  of  Joyce  I    But  I  would  not 
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hear  this ;  it  was  far  too  late  to  change  now,  and  Joyce 
would  be  miserable  at  Cromford,  and  somehow  the 
thought  of  leaving  The  Hermitage  and  Cousin  Mona 
and  Lilian  made  me  feel  quite  dull  for  the  moment. 

I  do  not  think  Cousin  Sophy  would  have  let  me 
leave  her  even  then,  if  the  door-bell  had  not  rung, 
when  she  dismissed  me  hastily. 

I  could  hear  Joyce  coughing  as  I  ascended  the 
stairs — the  sound  guided  me  ;  as  I  entered  the  brightly 
lighted,  comfortable  room,  she  rose  from  her  chair  by 
the  fire,  and  came  to  meet  me. 

How  pretty  she  looked,  and  yet  even  that  first 
moment  I  was  struck  with  her  delicacy  ;  she  looked  thin 
and  flushed,  and  her  eyes  glanced  at  me  uneasily,  and 
I  saw  she  had  been  crying  ;  but  how  she  clung  to  me ! 

*  You  dear  old  thing !  How  good  it  is  to  see  you,  and 
I  am  nearly  moped  to  death  !  What  a  time  Cousin 
Sophy  has  kept  you  !  I  was  dying  to  overhear  your 
talk.  Has  she  told  you  all  my  misdemeanours  ?  There, 
sit  down ' — putting  me  into  her  seat — '  and  I  will  take 
the  stool  at  your  feet,  that  will  be  comfy.  How  do 
you  like  my  pretty  blue  dressing-gown  ?  Cousin  Sophy 
gave  it  to  me  as  a  Christmas  present.  Does  it  not 
exactly  suit  my  style  of  beauty  ? '  with  a  little  mouche 
at  me. 

Joyce  was  talking  fast  and  flippantly,  but  she  did 
not  look  me  full  in  the  face,  she  leant  a  little  heavily 
against  me,  and  one  lovely  long  plait  of  golden  hair 
lay  across  my  lap.  I  took  it  up  mechanically  and 
played  with  it,  and  it  came  to  me  then  that,  after  all, 
in  spite  of  all  our  quarrels,  I  was  very  fond  of  Joyce. 
True,  there  was  no  real  sympathy  between  us  ;  we 
thought  differently  on  most  subjects,  and  she  was 
always  disappointing  me ;  but  it  was  not  possible  to 
forget  that  she  was  my  own  little  sister  over  whom 
I  had  watched  so  many  years. 

o  2 
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'  You  are  awfully  grave,  Rufa,  graver  than  I  ever 
knew  you.  I  suppose  the  Gordon  influence  has  affected 
you  ;  that  Hermitage  must  be  a  dismal  place.  What 
have  you  done  with  Robinson  Crusoe  ?  I  wanted  to 
ask  Cousin  Sophy  to  let  you  bring  him,  but  I  was  in 
disgrace  and  dared  not  ask  favours.' 

'  I  am  afraid  you  have  behaved  very  badly,'  I  began  ; 
but  she  interrupted  me. 

'  Oh,  I  see  ;  she  has  been  telling  you  about  Walter  ! ' 

'  Walter  !  oh,  Joyce  ! '  in  a  shocked  voice. 

'  And  why  not  Walter  ?  '  in  the  same  hard,  flippant 
tone.  '  Is  he  not  to  be  my  cousin,  and  ought  I  not  to 
call  my  own  cousin  Walter  ?  I  suppose  Louie  will 
have  us  both  for  bridesmaids ; '  and  then  her  mood 
changed,  and  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  the  next 
moment  she  buried  her  face  in  my  dress. 

'  Oh,  Rufa,  I  did  not  mean  to  be  wicked,  and 
they  are  all  so  hard  on  me,  and  I  am  so  miserable! 
Oh,  if  you  could  only  take  me  away  with  you,  for 
I  cannot  be  good  here  ! ' 


CHAPTER   XXI 

JOYCE'S  CONFESSION 

'Those  wonnds  heal  ill  that  men  do  give  themselves.' 

Timon  of  Athens. 

fELL  me  all  about  it,  Joyce.' 

In  our  childish  days,  when  Joyce  had 
been  especially  naughty,  and  the  wayward 
fit  had  passed,  she  would  confess  her  fault  in  the  most 
artless  fashion.  '  There,  I  have  told  you  everything, 
and  I  feel  better  now,'  was  generally  her  triumphant 
finale.  Somehow  to  Joyce  confession  seemed  to  wipe 
out  the  heinousness  of  her  sins  past  and  present. 
I  used  to  marvel  at  her  easy,  elastic  conscience ;  the 
healthy  pin-prick  of  other  miortals  failed  to  pierce 
through  her  softly-padded  consciousness.  Never- 
theless, Joyce  had  her  moods  of  penitence,  and  at 
such  moments  she  was  at  her  best. 

When  I  pressed  her  gently  for  her  confidence,  she 
cried  a  good  deal,  but  I  could  see  that  she  wanted 
me  to  comfort  her ;  and  when  I  had  coaxed  her 
a  little  longer,  she  began  in  a  hoarse  voice  to  tell  me 
everything. 

'  I  did  not  mean  to  be  wicked,  Rufa,'  she  said  over 
and  over  again,  '  and  I  know  how  wrong  I  have  been, 
but  it  all  began  with  such  a  little  thing.  You  know 
how  Louie  used  to  talk  to  me  about  Walter.     Oh  1 ' — 
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Willi  ail  impatient  gesture,  as  she  saw  my  face — *  of 
course  I  must  call  him  Walter,  he  has  never  been 
anything  else  to  me,  and  I  always  called  him  so  to 
Louie.  She  used  to  talk  about  him  as  we  brushed 
our  hair  together,  because  she  said  Bee  always 
laughed  at  her,  and  I  was  so  much  nicer  and  more 
sympathetic,  and  she  was  quite  grateful  to  me  for  the 
interest  I  took  in  him ;  but  all  the  time  it  was  only 
fun  to  me,  for  a  real  love  story  seemed  so  amusing. 

'  I  was  very  curious  to  see  him,  and  when  the 
Stanwells  took  Ivanhoe,  of  course  the  opportunity 
came.  I  thought  him  very  good-looking  and  gentle- 
manly, and  told  Louie  so,  and  I  liked  his  behaviour 
to  his  mother  and  sisters.  He  was  not  off-hand  and 
jokey  like  Adolphus  and  Hubert,  and  he  did  not 
order  them  about,  as  Charlie  orders  Ada  and  Bee  ;  he 
has  such  nice,  gentle  manners.'  And  here  Joyce 
began  sobbing  again,  and  then  she  coughed  so  that 
I  got  quite  anxious  about  her.  '  I  never  meant  to  do 
Louie  any  harm,'  she  went  on  after  a  time,  '  but 
I  could  not  help  envying  her  a  little.  I  thought 
Walter  was  too  good  for  her,  and  I  wondered  why 
some  girls  are  more  fortunate  than  others.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  Louie  had  everything — a  beautiful  home, 
brothers  and  sisters — and  that  you  and  I  had  so  little. 
I  used  to  get  low  about  it,  and  one  evening  when 
they  were  all  dressing  for  a  ball  at  the  Pavilion, 
I  could  not  help  crying  a  little,  because  I  was  in 
mourning  and  could  not  go  too.  And  Walter  came 
in  and  found  me  with  red  eyes,  and  he  was  so  kind 
and  sorry  for  me.  He  pitied  me  a  good  deal  for  not 
going  to  the  ball,  and  called  me  poor  little  Cinderella 
to  Louie  when  she  came  down.  She  was  in  pink, 
and  she  looked  so  handsome,  and  Walter  seemed  to 
admire  her  so,  and  I  felt  such  a  dowdy  little  object 
beside  her. 
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'I  think  that  began  it.  Somehow  Walter  took  more 
notice  of  me  the  next  time  we  met.  I  remember  he 
called  me  Cinderella,  and  joked  in  a  pleasant  way 
about  the  fairy  godmother  and  the  pumpkin-coach. 
He  declared  he  had  expected  me  to  appear  on  the 
scene  in  brilliant  costume.  He  was  full  of  fun  and  so 
delightful  that  I  liked  him  better  than  ever. 

'  One  evening  we  had  tableaux  and  charades ;  it 
was  Ada's  birthday,  and  we  had  the  Stanwells  and 
a  lot  of  people.  I  was  to  be  Sleeping  Beauty,  because 
of  my  long,  yellow  hair.  Louie  was  not  in  that 
tableau,  she  and  Walter  had  just  acted  Lancelot  and 
Elaine.  Hubert  was  to  have  been  the  prince,  but  he 
was  shy  at  the  last  moment,  and  so  Walter  good- 
naturedly  offered  to  take  his  place. 

'  I  am  not  sure  that  Louie  quite  liked  it,  but  there 
was  no  one  else,  and  we  all  thought  the  scene  would 
be  so  pretty.  I  was  just  arranging  myself  on  my 
couch,  and  Bee  was  helping  me,  when  I  saw  Walter 
look  at  me  attentively.  I  could  not  help  thinking  as 
I  closed  my  eyes  that  perhaps  he  was  admiring  me. 
Oh,  how  shocked  you  look,  Rufa — as  though  one 
could  help  one's  thoughts.' 

'  We  can  keep  our  thoughts  in  order,  Joyce.' 

'Yes,  I  know,  but  don't  preach  ;  I  am  far  too 
unhappy,  and  I  want  to  go  on.  Louie  was  rather 
cross  that  evening,  and  when  we  went  to  bed  she  told 
me  that  it  was  a  pity  I  had  made  myself  so  con- 
spicuous, laughing  and  talking  so  much  with  Walter, 
and  that  she  thought  he  might  as  well  drop  that 
ridiculous  name  of  Cinderella. 

'  I  was  rather  excited  that  evening,  and  answered 
her  defiantly.  Bee  came  in  presently  and  found 
Louie  crying,  and  she  took  her  part,  and  that  made 
things  worse. 

'  To  punish  Louie  I  really  did  flirt  with  Walter  at 
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the  concert.  At  least,  I  made  him  talk  to  me — I  did 
it  just  to  spite  her,  because  she  had  been  so  disagree- 
able to  me — and  then  I  found  it  so  pleasant  to  talk 
to  him  that  I  went  on. 

'  I  did  meet  him  once,  and — and  I  let  him  say  nice 
things  to  me.  and  I  was  glad  when  he  seemed  to  care 
less  for  Louie  ;  and  I  know — I  know  I  have  done  very- 
wrong'— bursting  into  fresh  sobs — *  but  you  must  not 
scold  me,  Rufa,  for  I  am  punished  enough.     It  was 

only  spite  and  vanity  at  first,  but  now '     Here 

I  checked  her. 

'  Do  not  finish  your  sentence,  Joyce ;  leave  the 
words  unspoken,  I  will  never  hear  them.  Things  are 
wrong  enough,  and  we  have  only  to  try  and  put  them 
right  if  we  can.  My  poor  little  Joyce  !  it  is  your  own 
fault  that  you  are  suffering.  No  one  can  take  the 
pain  away — it  must  be  borne.'  And  then,  as  I  looked 
at  her  poor  flushed  face  and  swollen  eyes,  I  took  it 
between  my  hands,  and  kissed  it  again  and  again  with 
real  tenderness. 

'  Never  mind,  darling ;  we  can  be  helped  to  bear 
even  the  miserable  results  of  our  own  faults,  if  we 
really  and  truly  repent  of  them.  And  I  am  sure, 
I  am  quite  sure,  that  you  do  repent  of  your  cruelty 
to  poor  Louie.' 

She  hid  her  face  on  my  shoulder. 

*  Yes,  yes.  I  wish  now  that  I  had  never  done  it, 
but  I  wish  it  more  for  my  own  sake  than  hers.' 

I  passed  over  this,  I  knew  what  Joyce  was  longing 
to  tell  me.  The  poor  child  had  played  with  edged 
tools  and  hurt  herself. 

'  It  was  only  spite  and  vanity  at  first  ; '  that  was 
what  she  had  said.  She  had  begun  with  envying 
Louie,  and  the  sin  of  covctousness  had  begotten  this 
mischief. 

'  It  was   not   as   though  they  were  engaged,'  she 
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began  again,  rather  feebly ;  *  it  would  have  been  worse 
then.' 

'  No,  Joyce,  do  not  try  to  palliate  your  fault.  They 
were  on  the  eve  of  an  engagement,  for  Cousin  Sophy 
told  me  that  he  had  spoken  to  Cousin  Gregory,  and 
he  is  bound  to  ask  her  to  marry  him.' 

*  But  she  may  refuse  him,'  was  her  whispered 
answer. 

'Yes,  she  may  refuse  him,  and  then  it  will  have 
been  you  who  have  spoiled  her  life.  Oh,  Joyce,  you 
cannot  be  so  terribly  selfish  as  to  wish  this  !  Do  you 
think  affection  robbed  from  another  girl  would  bring 
you  any  happiness  ?  I  know  what  your  words  imply. 
You  think  Mr.  Stanwell  has  transferred  his  affections 
from  Louie  to  you,  and  in  your  wicked  selfishness 
you  are  hoping  that  this  is  the  fact ;  but,  from  all 
I  hear  of  him,  it  is  likely  to  be  a  mere  passing  fancy.' 

*  How  do  you  know  ?  Why  do  you  dare  say  so  ? ' 
she  demanded  angrily. 

'  I  am  judging  from  what  people  have  told  me  about 
him.  Our  dear  Miss  Jackson  knew  the  family.  You 
remember  they  were  distant  connexions.  He  is  very 
honest  and  straightforward,  and  he  admires  Louie's 
character.  He  knows  how  good  she  is  to  her  parents 
and  sisters.     He  respects  her  thoroughly.' 

*And  you  think  he  cannot  respect  me?'  with  a 
quivering  voice. 

'  How  can  he  respect  you,  Joyce,  when  he  knows 
how  you  have  courted  his  admiration  ?  He  may  think 
you — I  dare  say  he  does  think  you — very  pretty  and 
winning,  and,  for  a  moment,  his  fancy  has  led  him 
away.' 

'  And  it  was  fancy  made  him  give  me  this,  I  sup- 
pose,' flinging  in  my  lap  a  little  brooch  of  most 
fantastic  shape.  It  was  a  small  gold  shoe,  set  with 
tiny  diamonds. 
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*  It  is  Cinderella's  slipper.  He  gave  it  me  on  the 
parade  that  day,  but  I  did  not  know  what  it  was  until 
I  got  home.  I  have  not  dared  to  wear  it,  or  to  show 
it  to  any  one,  and  I  have  never  thanked  him  for  it.' 

I  looked  at  the  glittering  toy  for  some  time  in 
silence.  I  think  I  was  praying  how  I  was  to  act. 
'  When  you  are  in  doubt,  pray,'  a  dear  old  clergyman 
once  said  in  his  sermon,  and  I  never  forgot  the  solemn 
vo-ice  in  which  he  said  it.  '  Dear  people/  he  went  on, 
'  we  can  never  pray  too  much.' 

So  I  put  up  a  swift,  earnest  prayer  that  I  might  be 
helped  to  put  this  wrong  right,  and  the  next  moment 
I  was  sure  of  one  thing — that  the  brooch  must  be 
returned.  Joyce  cried  a  good  deal  when  I  told  her 
so,  but  she  was  ill  and  humbled,  and  very  unhappy. 
And,  presently,  she  consented  to  leave  it  in  my  hands. 

I  could  not  say  any  more  then,  for  the  dressing- 
bell  rang,  and  I  was  obliged  to  leave  Joyce.  I  found 
the  maid  had  unpacked  my  things,  so  I  had  only  to 
change  my  dress.  Long  before  I  was  ready  Bee  came 
to  me,  and  then  Ada.  I  did  not  see  Louie  until 
I  went  down  to  the  drawing-room.  She  was  trying 
over  some  music,  and  rose  very  hastily  from  the  piano 
when  she  saw  me.  I  thought  she  was  looking  ill  ; 
there  were  dark  shadows  under  her  eyes,  and  she  had 
a  worried  look,  but  her  manner  was  affectionate,  and 
she  talked  to  me  a  good  deal  at  dinner  about  my  life 
at  Cromford,  but  that  evening  she  did  not  mention 
Joyce's  name. 

I  wondered  that  night  how  I  was  to  find  an  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  back  the  brooch  to  Mr.  Stanwell. 
I  disliked  the  business  intensely.  I  had  never  seen 
him,  and  it  was  not  a  pleasant  task  for  a  girl  of  my 
age.  But  I  made  up  my  mind  to  seize  the  right 
moment  when  it  came,  and  for  more  than  a  week 
I  carried  the  little  case  in  my  pocket. 
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I  passed  a  great  deal  of  my  time  in  Joyce's  room. 
She  was  rather  a  trying  invalid,  and  fretted  a  good 
deal  at  the  doctor's  orders.  She  called  him  '  an  old 
woman'  behind  his  back,  and  laughed  derisively  at 
the  idea  that  her  lungs  might  be  affected ;  but  she 
looked  so  frail,  and  her  cough  was  so  distressing,  and 
she  was  in  such  low  spirits,  that  I  could  not  help  feeling 
anxious  about  her. 

Cousin  Sophy  was  very  dear  and  kind  to  us  both, 
and  came  into  Joyce's  room  every  morning,  panting 
from  the  stairs,  and  shaking  her  head  mournfully  as 
she  regarded  the  culprit.  But  she  could  not  help 
petting  her  all  the  same.  *  She  is  so  pretty  and  looks 
so  fragile,'  she  would  whisper,  as  though  to  excuse 
her  indulgence.     'And   then  she  is  really  sorry;   if 

only  my  poor  dear  Louie '     And  then  the  thought 

of  her  injured  child  would  hurry  her  away. 

Louie  came  once  a  day  to  ask  Joyce  how  she  was, 
but  she  never  stayed  more  than  five  minutes.  '  I  do 
wish  she  would  not  think  it  her  duty  to  come,'  Joyce 
would  say  irritably.  '  She  just  stands  at  the  window 
and  talks  about  the  weather,  and  all  the  time  she  is 
dying  to  get  out  of  the  room.  How  am  I  to  ask  her 
to  forgive  me  when  she  never  even  sits  down  ? '  for 
I  had  urged  this  on  Joyce  very  earnestly.  I  think  in 
my  own  mind  that  Joyce  was  secretly  troubled  by 
Louie's  changed  looks. 

One  afternoon  Ada  volunteered  to  sit  with  Joyce 
while  I  went  to  the  Aquarium  with  Wilfrid  ;  he  was 
only  a  schoolboy  of  fourteen,  but  I  thought  him  far 
nicer  than  his  brothers.  Adolphus  was  too  grand, 
and  thought  so  much  of  himself ;  Hubert  was  clever, 
but  far  too  conceited,  and  Charlie  boisterous  ;  but 
Wilfrid  was  a  nice,  gentlemanly  little  fellow. 

There  was  a  sort  of  conjuring  entertainment  going 
on  that  delighted  Wilfrid,  but  after  a  time  I  got  tired 
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of  it    and  strolled    away    to   see   the   fairy-like  sea- 
horses. 

Just  as  I  was  watching  them,  a  tall,  good-looking 
young  man  passed  me,  and  then  stopped  to  take  off 
his  hat.  '  Wilfrid  told  me  you  were  here,'  he  said, 
'  and  I  recognized  you  at  once  by  your  likeness  to 
your  sister.' 

'  Do  you  mean  Joyce?  People  tell  us  we  are  not  in 
the  least  alike.  I  know  who  you  are  now.  You  are 
Mr.  Stanwell.' 

'  I  thought  the  others  were  to  be  here,'  he  returned 
quickly  ;  he  had  a  very  bright,  quick  way  of  speaking. 
*  Oh  yes,  I  should  have  known  you  were  Miss  Gordon's 
sister.  I  wanted  to  ask  after  her.  I  hope  she  is 
better.' 

'  Her  cough  is  a  little  better,  thank  you  ; '  and  then 
I  got  suddenly  hot.  Here  was  the  opportunity,  but 
I  must  make  haste  or  Wilfrid  would  join  us.  I  am 
afraid  that  I  was  vtxy  gauche,  and  floundered  into  the 
subject  in  a  brusque  way,  but  I  had  no  time  to  think 
of  my  manners.  '  Mr.  Stanwell,'  I  blurted  out,  '  I  am 
so  glad  of  this  opportunity,  for  I  wanted  to  give  you 
this  ; '  and  I  placed  the  case  in  his  hands.  '  Joyce 
thinks,  and  I  think,  that  it  would  be  wrong  of  her  to 
keep  it,  and  she  wishes  me  to  return  it.' 

He  looked  conscious  and  terribly  embarrassed,  and 
his  face  lost  its  pleasantness  for  a  moment. 

'  Miss  Gordon  did  me  the  honour  of  accepting  it 
some  weeks  ago  ;  are  you  sure  she  wishes  to  return  it?' 

'  Quite  sure.  Joyce  is  very  sorry,  very  sorry  indeed 
that  it  was  ever  given — she  knows  now  that  it  was 
wrong  of  her  to  take  it — please  put  it  in  your  pocket, 
Mr.  Stanwell  ; '  and  then  I  turned  away.  I  was  hot 
and  shaking  all  over  with  nervousness.  I  had  been 
so  blunt  and  sudden,  but  finesse  was  not  possible  at 
such  a  moment. 
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To  my  surprise  he  followed  me.  *  Miss  Gordon,  will 
you  wait  a  moment  ?  Wilfrid  is  very  well  employed. 
I  am  afraid  you  think  I  have  played  the  fool,  and 
I  feel  inclined  to  own  myself  in  the  wrong.  I  am 
aware  that  I  have  not  acted  quite  fairly.  I  have  been 
very  friendly  with  your  sister,  a  little  too  friendly 
under  the  circumstances,  and  she  is  perfectly  right  in 
pulling  me  up  short ;  but  will  you  tell  her  so,  please  } ' 

'  Mr.  Stanwell,'  I  returned^  interrupting  him,  '  I  will 
take  no  message  from  you  to  Joyce.' 

'  Oh  yes,  you  will ;  I  can  see  by  your  face  that  you 
are  too  sensible  to  refuse  such  a  reasonable  request. 
I  want  you  to  tell  your  sister  that  I  know  now  what 
a  fool  I  have  been  ;  get  her  to  forgive  me  if  you  can, 
and  tell  her  that  her  cousin  has  refused  me.' 

'  Refused  you  !     Louie  has  refused  you  ? ' 

'  Yes.'  But  the  pain  in  his  face  convinced  me  that 
my  guess  had  been  right ;  his  fancy  for  Joyce  was  only 
a  passing  homage  to  her  fresh  young  beauty ;  his 
heart  really  belonged  to  Louie  ;  and  then  he  raised  his 
hat  and  left  me.  Louie's  refusal  had  mortified  him 
excessively.  I  knew  that  afterwards ;  but  his  message 
to  Joyce  was  meant  to  convey  to  her  that  he  had 
come  to  his  right  mind  and  knew  where  his  duty  lay. 

Joyce  cried  a  great  deal  when  I  told  her  this,  but 
she  cheered  up  when  she  heard  Louie  had  refused  to 
marry  him.  Perhaps  I  was  wrong  to  be  so  angry 
with  her,  but  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  put  myself  in 
her  place  ;  I  felt  I  would  have  died  before  I  could 
have  brought  myself  to  act  in  that  underhand  way. 
'  Listen  to  me,  Joyce,'  I  said  sternly.  '  Mr.  Stanwell 
is  a  stranger  to  me,  but  if  I  can  read  a  man's  counten- 
ance, I  read  on  his  that  Louie's  refusal  has  made  him 
very  unhappy ;  I  mean  to  tell  her  this,  and  to  do  all  in 
my  power  to  make  things  right  between  them.  I  will 
not  let  you  spoil  her  life,  or  his  either ;  for  he  is  too 
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good  for  you,  Joyce,  and  you  know  it,  only  your  pride 
and  vanity  deceive  you  ; '  and  I  did  not  believe  her  in 
the  least  when  she  told  me  that  I  knew  nothing  about 
it,  and  that  he  really  cared  most  for  her. 

Joyce  thought  too  much  of  her  pretty  face,  and  far 
too  little  about  character  ;  but  she  was  so  miserable 
that  I  softened  presently  and  forgave  her,  and  by- 
and-by,  by  talking  myself  hoarse,  I  brought  her  to 
a  better  frame  of  mind. 


CHAPTER   XXII 

I  THROW  STONES  FOR  JAP 
'The  offender  never  pardons.' — Herbert, 

^OME  days  passed  before  I  found  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  to  Louie  ;  more  than  once  it  struck 
me  that  she  avoided  being  alone  with  me,  but 
one  afternoon  I  found  her  arranging  some  flowers  in 
a  little  back  room,  that  the  boys  had  appropriated  as 
a  smoking-room. 

She  was  very  dignified  at  first,  and  her  manner 
told  me  plainly  that  she  would  allow  no  interference 
with  her  private  concerns.  Louie  was  very  proud  and 
sensitive,  and  her  trouble  had  not  softened  her ;  she 
looked  at  me  almost  haughtily  as  I  stammered  out 
a  few  sentences. 

'  It  is  quite  true  that  I  have  refused  Mr.  Stanwell,' 
she  said  icily;  '  I  was  dissatisfied  with  him,  and  I  must 
be  able  to  trust  the  man  I  marry.  Excuse  me,  Rufa,' 
for  I  was  about  to  speak  again, '  this  is  no  business  of 
yours,  the  matter  lies  between  myself  and  Mr.  Stan- 
well.' 

I  took  no  notice  of  this  imperious  speech.  In  spite 
of  her  princess  airs  I  could  see  how  her  hands  were 
trembling  as  she  tried  to  prop  up  a  drooping  flower. 
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Suffering  makes  a  proud  nature  harder,  and  I  knew 
the  wound  was  a  deep  one. 

So  I  would  not  be  silenced.  I  told  her  about  my 
meeting  with  Mr.  Stanwell,  and  how  I  gave  him  back 
the  Cinderella  slipper,  and  I  could  see  she  was  listening 
intently,  but  a  look  of  disgust  crossed  her  face  at  the 
mention  of  the  brooch. 

'  I  knew  things  were  bad  enough,'  she  said,  as 
I  paused  to  take  breath,  '  but  this  is  even  worse  than 
I  thought,  and,'  still  more  disdainfully,  '  he  could 
hardly  expect  me  to  condone  that.' 

'  Oh  no,  Louie,'  I  exclaimed  eagerly,'  he  has  behaved 
badly  as  well  as  Joyce,  and  I  can  see  he  is  terribly 
ashamed  of  himself.  I  know  it  was  wrong  of  him  to 
amuse  himself  with  her  ;  but,  hard  as  it  is  so  to  speak 
of  a  sister,  she  tempted  him  first.  Can  you  not  see, 
Louie  dear,  how  attractive  she  would  be  to  him  with 
her  pretty,  childish  ways  ?  No,  he  was  only  amusing 
himself,  he  was  never  really  unfaithful  to  you.  Would 
he  have  come  and  asked  you  to  marry  him  in  that 
honest,  straightforward  way  if  he  had  not  been 
true  ? ' 

'  His  sense  of  honour  compelled  him  to  ask  me,'  she 
replied  proudly  ;  '  he  knew  well  that  I  should  refuse 
him.  Could  he  have  drawn  back  after  speaking  to  my 
father?' 

'  Perhaps  not ;  but  all  the  same  it  is  you  that  he 
wants,  and  not  Joyce.  This  is  what  I  beg  you  to 
believe  ;  if  you  could  only  have  seen  his  face,  Louie, 
there  was  such  a  hurt,  reckless  look  on  it.  I  felt  quite 
sorry  for  him.' 

I  could  not  see  her  expression  as  I  said  this,  but 
her  silence  gave  me  courage  to  proceed. 

'  Of  course  no  one  expects  that  you  would  have 
accepted  him  at  once  ;  that  would  have  been  rewarding 
iiim  for  his  bad  behaviour,  but  you  might  have  set 
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some  limits  to  his  punishment.  Why  could  you  not 
have  put  him  on  his  probation,  and  then  in  six  months 
or  a  year  he  would  have  come  to  you  again  ? ' 

*  I  was  too  angry  even  to  wish  to  see  him  again,'  she 
returned  in  a  low  voice.  '  Oh,  if  anger  would  only 
last,  things  might  be  easier  for  me,'  and  then  her  lip 
trembled  and  she  said  imploringly,.  '  Do  not  say  any 
more,  Rufa  ;  I  know  you  only  mean  to  be  kind  and  to 
help  me,  but  I  cannot  bear  it ;  I  will  think  over  all  you 
have  told  me,  and  perhaps  I  may  feel  less  bitter 
by-and-by.  Oh,  if  only  Joyce  had  been  like  you  1 ' 
and  then  she  kissed  me  hastily  and  begged  me  to 
leave  her. 

I  was  rather  down  after  this  conversation ;  I  felt 
that  I  had  made  so  little  impression  on  Louie. 
I  confided  to  Cousin  Sophy  what  I  had  done,  and 
the  warm-hearted  creature  nearly  hugged  me  to 
death. 

'She  is  too  hard  on  the  poor  fellow,^  she  said 
pathetically, '  his  mother  quite  cried  about  it  the  other 
day  ;  she  says  Walter  is  not  a  bit  like  himself,  that  he 
is  irritable  and  restless,  and  wants  his  fatlier  to  let 
him  go  to  Colorado  for  a  year ;  she  declares  Louie's 
refusal  has  thoroughly  upset  him,  and  he  will  not  be 
able  to  settle  down.  I  am  sure  my  children  take 
after  their  father,  for  I  never  could  have  been  so  stiff 
and  proud  as  Louie  to  save  my  life.  Frank  always 
will  have  it  that  I  jumped  at  him  like  a  fish  nibbling 
at  the  bait  the  moment  he  asked  me,  but  that  is  only 
his  fun.' 

I  began  to  long  to  return  to  The  Hermitage,  but 
there  seemed  no  hope  of  that.  Joyce  managed  to 
take  a  fresh  cold  by  standing  out  on  the  landing  to 
talk  to  the  boys,  and  Dr.  Evans  peremptorily  ordered 
her  to  bed,  and  for  some  days  I  hardly  left  her 
room. 
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Louie  offered  to  relieve  me  more  than  once,  but 
I  knew  that  her  presence  only  fretted  Joyce,  and 
I  could  see  she  was  thankful  that  her  offer  was 
declined. 

'  I  want  no  one  but  you,  Rufa,'  the  poor  child  would 
say.  'Bee  is  so  dreadfully  noisy,  and  Ada  is  so  prim 
and  fault-finding,  and  Cousin  Sophy  is  so  fussy  that 
she  only  makes  me  worse.  I  like  your  quiet  ways, 
and  it  is  so  comfortable  to  be  with  you  again.  Do 
you  think  Cousin  Mona  would  let  me  come  and  live 
with  her  too?'  but  I  only  ridiculed  this  notion,  for 
the  idea  of  Joyce,  pleasure-loving,  restless  Joyce,  at 
The  Hermitage  was  too  absurd. 

Cousin  Mona  was  not  a  good  correspondent.  She 
wrote  seldom,  and  said  little  in  her  letters,  but  now 
and  then  a  stray  sentence  pleased  me,  especially  when 
she  told  me  how  she  missed  me. 

'  I  often  wish  I  had  your  dear,  bright  face  opposite 
to  me/  she  wrote  once,  '  and  I  long  quite  childishly 
for  our  pleasant  evening  readings.  Robin  misses  you 
too,  but  Mrs,  Redford  is  very  good  to  him  and  takes 
him  out  every  day.  Everard  is  not  very  well,  he 
is  drowsy  and  irritable  by  turns,  he  has  taken  to 
prowling  about  the  house  by  night,  disturbing 
my  rest  and  Martha's,  for  we  are  so  afraid  he  will 
take  cold.  I  tell  you  this  because  you  made  me 
promise  not  to  keep  anything  from  you  ;  but  you 
must  not  trouble  about  us,  it  is  only  another  phase 
of  the  disease,  and  his  restless  nights  give  us  quiet 
days.' 

This  letter  made  me  anxious,  and  I  wrote  to  Lilian 
and  begged  her  to  tell  me  if  Cousin  Mona  looked  ill. 
I  knew  that  she  often  sat  with  her  a  little  when  she 
fetched  Robin.  Lilian  had  sharp  eyes,  and  would 
soon  see  if  there  were  much  amiss.  The  answer 
came  by  return  of  post. 
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Miss  Gordon  was  looking  much  as  usual,  she  said, 
a  little  tired,  perhaps,  but  she  seemed  tolerably  cheer- 
ful. She  had  met  her  more  than  once  walking  with 
her  brother  in  the  lane,  and  Robinson  Crusoe  stalking 
beside  them.  She  thought  Mr.  Gordon  looked  old 
and  very  white,  but  as  Miss  Gordon  only  smiled  and 
bowed,  she  had  not  ventured  to  stop  and  speak  to 
them.  '  I  am  sure  she  misses  you,  Rufa,  and  so  do 
we  all ;  but  I  am  thankful  for  your  sake  that  you 
should  be  away  from  that  dreary  old  Hermitage, 
though  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  having  a  very  gay 
time  of  it  nursing  your  sister.'  And  Lilian  was  right, 
I  was  certainly  not  having  a  gay  time. 

I  wondered  why  Lilian  never  mentioned  Mr.  Scott 
in  her  letters,  and  even  Cousin  Mona  only  spoke  of 
him  once.  '  Roland  has  been  here,  and  looks  very 
well;'  that  was  all  she  said,  and  I  had  been  at  Brighton 
five  weeks. 

When  Joyce  was  well  enough  to  join  the  family 
party  in  the  drawing-room,  I  dropped  a  hint  that 
Cousin  Mona  had  been  left  long  enough  ;  but  at  my 
first  word  Joyce  began  to  cry. 

What  were  Cousin  Mona  and  Cromford  to  her?  surely 
my  only  sister  was  nearer  to  me  than  any  cousin ;  how 
could  I  be  so  unkind  as  to  think  of  leaving  her, 
especially  now  when  she  was  so  miserable?  And  as 
every  one  else  agreed  with  her  that  I  could  not  possibly 
be  spared,  I  made  up  my  mind  reluctantly  that  I  must 
stay  a  little  longer.  But,  strange  to  say,  as  the  days 
went  on,  I  grew  more  and  more  homesick,  and  thougnt 
of  the  dear  Brown  Room  and  Robin  with  a  longing 
that  surprised  me.  I  wondered  why  I  had  ever 
wished  to  live  with  Cousin  Sophy ;  in  spite  of  all  her 
kindness  and  all  the  luxury  and  comfort  with  which 
I  was  surrounded,  the  house  was  not  congenial 
to  me. 

p  3 
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The  two  girls,  Bee  and  Ada,  were  good-natured 
but  terribly  noisy,  and  the  boys'  lack  of  gentlemanly 
manners  jarred  on  me  more  and  more.  Adolphus 
would  light  his  cigarettes  in  the  drawing-room,  he  let 
his  sisters  wait  on  him,  and  contradicted  them  flatly. 
Even  his  treatment  of  his  mother, '  mater'  as  he  called 
her,  was  not  what  it  should  be.  And  Charlie  and 
Hubert  were  even  worse.  Louie  used  to  speak  her 
mind  very  plainly  to  them.  In  my  opinion  she  was 
superior  to  the  rest  of  the  family.  I  know  Cousin 
Gregory  thought  so ;  he  was  so  proud  of  Louie. 
I  liked  to  see  them  together,  they  understood  each 
other  so  thoroughly. 

I  was  beginning  to  lose  heart  about  Louie,  and  I  do 
not  know  how  things  would  ever  have  come  right 
between  her  and  Mr.  Stanwell,  if  we  had  not  met  him 
one  day  quite  accidentally  strolling  along  the  Marine 
Parade. 

He  had  his  fox-terrier  with  him,  Jap,  as  they 
called  him.  Louie  turned  very  pale  when  she 
saw  him,  and  would  have  passed  with  a  bow,  but  he 
stopped  us. 

*  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  bidding  you 
good-bye,'  he  said,  addressing  us  both,  but  looking  at 
Louie.  '  I  hardly  liked  to  call  at  Roxburgh  House, 
but  now  I  have  met  you ' 

'  Are  you  going  away  ? '  she  asked,  trying  to  appear 
at  her  ease,  but  failing  signally. 

I  think  she  was  taken  by  surprise,  for  no  one  had 
mentioned  the  Colorado  scheme  to  her.  Lady 
Stanwell  had  been  ill  for  a  week  or  two,  and  there 
had  been  no  intercourse  lately  between  the  two 
houses. 

'  I  thought  you  had  heard  from  my  people  that 
I  was  going  to  Colorado.  I  shall  be  there  for  a  year 
at  least,  very  likely  longer.' 
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'  May  I  throw  a  stone  for  Jap,  Mr.  Stanwell  ? ' 
I  exclaimed  rather  abruptly  ;  and  without  waiting  for 
permission  I  ran  down  the  beach,  followed  by  Jap, 
barking  and  leaping  for  joy.  I  wondered  if  Jap  had 
ever  had  so  many  stones  thrown  for  him  in  all  his  life, 
his  poor  little  voice  was  quite  hoarse  with  barking  at 
last.  As  I  picked  up  another  stone  I  glanced  fur- 
tively behind  me ;  two  figures  were  disappearing  in 
the  distance.  I  called  Jap  to  order,  and  sat  down 
meekly  on  one  of  the  sheltered  seats ;  when  they 
wanted  me,  they  would  find  me  there. 

I  was  getting  hungry,  and  luncheon  would  be  ready. 
Jap  grew  disgusted  with  his  master's  behaviour  at 
last,  and  after  a  few  inquiring  whines  set  off  to  rejoin 
him  with  his  tail  between  his  legs,  as  though  he  feared 
pursuit,  and  I  sat  patiently  watching  the  incoming 
tide  and  smiling  to  myself. 

All  at  once  a  hand  touched  me,  and  there  was  Louie 
with  a  flushed,  radiant  face  looking  at  me. 

'  You  are  alone,  Louie  ? '  I  asked  in  surprise. 

'  Yes/  she  returned,  sitting  down  beside  me,  *  I 
begged  him  to  go  away.  Oh,  Rufa,  thank  you  so 
much  for  playing  with  Jap,  it  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  me,  and — and  it  is  all  right.'' 

'  Dear  Louie,  do  you  really  mean  you  are  engaged 
to  him  ? ' 

*  Yes,' she  whispered,  looking  very  much  ashamed 
of  herself;  'but  he  seemed  so  unhappy,  and  I 
remembered  what  you  said — that  perhaps  in  his 
heart  he  had  not  been  unfaithful  to  me,  and  I  could 
not  help  forgiving  him.  Oh,  Rufa,  we  are  both  so 
happy ! ' 

'  I  am  so  glad,'  kissing  her,  for  the  Madeira  Walk 
was  empty.     *  But  is  he  going  to  Colorado  ? ' 

'  No,  of  course  not !  what  a  goose  you  are,  Rufa,  to 
ask  such  a  question  !     Oh,  how  pleased  mother  will 
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be!  We  must  walk  home  as  fast  as  we  can,  for 
Walter  is  coming  early  in  the  afternoon.  Rufa, 
I  must  tell  you  one  thing ;  you  were  quite  right  when 
you  said  it  was  not  Joyce  he  wanted,  he  never  really 
cared  for  her— not  in  that  way — but  she  was  so  pretty 
and  taking,  and  then  she  seemed  to  like  talking  to 
him  so  much  ;  and  even  about  the  brooch  he  was  not 
so  much  to  blame  as  I  thought.  I  want  to  make  that 
clear  to  you.  Joyce  was  lamenting  once  that  she  had 
so  few  pretty  things,  and  as  they  passed  Roper's— 
you  remember  Bee  was  with  them — she  stopped  to 
admire  a  horse-shoe  brooch  set  with  diamonds.  Of 
course,  Walter  said  it  was  a  foolish  thing  to  do,  but 
when  he  had  left  them  he  stepped  into  Roper's  and 
got  the  little  shoe  ;  he  declared  that  he  repented  the 
moment  he  slipped  it  into  her  hand,  but  for  the  time 
she  had  bewitched  him.' 

Mr.  Stanwell  had  evidently  made  out  his  case  very 
well,  and  Louie  had  generously  determined  to  put 
the  best  construction  on  things ;  she  was  forgiving 
him  with  her  eyes  open,  but  to  my  knowledge  she 
never  repented  it.  Mr.  Stanwell  was  too  grateful 
for  her  magnanimity  ever  to  tiy  her  again,  and  his 
devotion  to  her  was  evident  even  to  Joyce's  reluctant 
eyes. 

Louie  behaved  very  nicely  to  Joyce  that  day. 
When  luncheon  was  over  and  her  mother  and  sisters 
had  been  told,  she  went  up  to  Joyce's  room.  I  had 
not  yet  broken  the  news  to  her,  but  I  thought  by 
her  depressed  manner  that  she  suspected  some- 
thing. 

'  I  have  come  up  to  tell  you  that  I  am  engaged 
to  Mr.  Stanwell,'  she  said,  standing  before  Joyce, 
and  looking  at  her  not  unkindly.  '  I  know  you 
are  not  glad  to  hear  this,  but  I  hope  some  day  you 
may  be. 
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*  You  have  made  great  trouble  between  me  and 
Walter,  but  I  can  forgive  you  now,  though  you  have 
never  asked  me  to  do  so,  for  I  am  too  happy  to  bear 
a  grudge  against  any  one.' 

'  I  know  I  behaved  badly,'  returned  poor  Joyce, 
'and — and  I  will  try  to  be  glad  that  you  are  so 
happy,  Louie.'  And  then  Louie  took  her  hand  and 
kissed  her. 

I  did  not  wonder  that  Joyce's  head  ached,  and  that 
she  did  not  come  downstairs  that  day ;  though  I 
never  believed  that  her  feeling  for  Mr.  Stanwell  had 
been  very  deep,  yet  wounded  vanity  is  hard  to 
bear. 

Her  position  was  a  painful  one.  It  could  not  be 
denied  that  she  had  tried  to  rob  Louie  of  her  sweet- 
heart, and  had  failed  ;  and  for  a  time  at  least  she  had 
forfeited  their  respect.  Mr.  Stanwell's  eyes  were  open, 
and  I  could  see  by  his  manner  to  Joyce  that  she  no 
longer  interested  him.  The  whole  household  was 
occupied  with  Louie  and  her  approaching  marriage, 
and  Joyce  seemed  of  little  consequence.  It  was 
salutary  discipline  for  the  poor  child,  but  she  took  it 
fractiously,  and  revenged  herself  when  we  were  alone 
together  by  turning  Louie  into  ridicule.  I  never 
would  allow  this ;  when  her  speeches  became  too 
acrimonious,  I  threatened  to  leave  the  room. 

*  Louie  has  been  very  generous,  Joyce,'  I  would  say 
indignantly  ;  *  she  has  forgiven  you  all  your  naughti- 
ness, and  allowed  you  to  be  one  of  her  bridesmaids, 
and  yet  you  make  fun  of  her  in  this  ungrateful 
way.' 

'  If  I  make  fun  of  it  all,  it  is  only  because  I  feel  so 
down  and  miserable,'  returned  Joyce,  on  the  brink  of 
tears.  *  I  wish  I  were  like  you,  Rufa,  it  is  so  easy  for 
you  to  be  good,  and  every  one  likes  you  because  they 
say  that  you  are  to  be  trusted  ;  and  no  one  trusts  me 
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now,  because  I  was  once  naughty.'  But  when  Joyce 
looked  at  me  in  that  pitiful  way  with  her  blue  eyes 
open  and  wet  like  a  child's,  what  could  I  do  but  pet 
her,  and  tell  her  that  she  would  be  good  one  day,  and 
then  people  would  love  her  too  ? 


CHAPTER   XXIII 

SAFE 

'Some  must  watch  while  some  must  sleep; 
So  runs  the  world  away.' — Hamlet. 

\T  was  arranged  that  the  Brighton  home  was  to 
be  given  up  at  the  end  of  March,  and  that  the 
family  should  then  return  to  town,  as  the 
wedding  was  to  be  early  in  June. 

Cousin  Sophy  declared  that  this  would  only  allow 
them  sufficient  time  for  the  preparations  ;  as  her  ideas 
on  the  subject  were  very  elaborate,  the  two  months 
were  likely  to  be  busy  ones,  but  then,  as  Cousin 
Sophy  informed  us  daily,  she  had  never  had  a  daughter 
married  before. 

Louie  took  all  the  fuss  very  calmly,  though  she 
told  me  privately  that  both  she  and  Walter  hated  it, 
and  that  they  would  have  liked  a  quiet  wedding 
better.  '  But  it  makes  mother  happy,'  she  continued 
in  a  resigned  voice,  '  and  Bee  and  Ada  are  enjoying 
themselves  immensely,  and  after  all  what  does  it 
matter?  When  we  are  once  married,  Walter  and  I 
can  be  as  quiet  as  we  like.'  And  I  admired  Louie  all 
the  more  for  her  philosophy. 

It  was  decided  that  I  was  to  remain  until  the 
flitting  took  place,  and  though  I  sighed  at  this  pro- 
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longed  absence  from  Cousin  Mona  and  Robin,  I  could 
not  well  refuse  Cousin  Sophy,  after  all  her  kindness. 
She  had  loaded  me  with  presents,  a  pretty  evening- 
dress,  and  a  handsome  jacket  trimmed  with  fur,  be- 
sides the  promise  of  the  bridesmaid's  dress,  a  beautiful 
cream-coloured  silk,  and  a  Gainsborough  hat.  I  had 
never  been  so  smart  in  my  life,  and  I  could  not  help 
marvelling  at  Joyce,  who  took  all  her  nice  things  as 
a  matter  of  course. 

Early  one  afternoon,  when  the  girls  and  Joyce  had 
gone  on  a  shopping  expedition,  I  was  staying  at  home 
to  keep  Cousin  Sophy  company. 

I  was  just  finishing  a  letter  in  my  own  room,  when 
her  maid  Johnson  asked  me  to  go  down  to  the  draw- 
ing-room at  once,  as  her  mistress  wanted  to  speak 
to  me. 

'  Very  well,  Johnson,'  I  returned ;  but  I  waited  to 
slip  the  note  into  the  envelope,  and  to  direct  it,  and 
then  I  went  downstairs  very  leisurely.  Probably 
Cousin  Sophy  wanted  me  to  match  some  wool  or 
pick  up  some  stitches  ;  but  as  I  opened  the  drawing- 
room  door  I  was  surprised  to  hear  voices. 

Cousin  Sophy  was  standing  by  the  window  talking 
to  a  gentleman.  They  both  turned  at  the  sound  of 
my  footsteps,  and  to  my  intense  astonishment  I  saw  it 
was  Mr.  Scott. 

Something  must  have  happened,  that  was  my  first 
thought,  and  I  suppose  I  turned  very  pale,  for  as 
Mr.  Scott  took  my  hand  he  looked  at  me  rather 
anxiously,  and  I  noticed  that  he  was  very  pale 
too. 

'  I  am  afraid  I  have  startled  you,'  he  said  hurriedly. 
'  I  told  Mrs.  Gregory  that  you  would  be  awfully  sur- 
prised to  see  me ;  but  the  fact  is — won't  you  sit 
down,  ]\Iiss  Gordon  ? — I  suggested  to  your  cousin  that 
I  should  come  over  and  tell  you  myself.' 
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'  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  Cousin  Mona,  then  ? ' 
I  asked  apprehensively. 

'  She  is  not  ill,'  he  returned  evasively,  '  but  of  course 
she  is  very  much  upset.' 

'Accidents  are  so  awfully  sudden/  chimed  in 
Cousin  Sophy.  '  In  the  midst  of  life,  my  dear 
Rufa ,'  but  I  turned  my  shoulder  with  an  im- 
patient gesture. 

'  Never  mind  all  that,  Cousin  Sophy,  I  want 
Mr.  Scott  to  tell  me.  Oh,  I  know  something  is 
wrong,  I  guessed  it  directly  I  saw  you,  and  you 
look  so  dreadfully  grave ;  it  is  about  Cousin 
Everard.' 

'  Yes,  it  is  about  him  ;  I  am  glad  you  have  guessed 
it,'  he  returned,  with  a  sort  of  relief  in  his  voice, 
'There  has  been  an  accident,  as  Mrs.  Gregory  says, 
a  very  sad  accident.' 

'  And  he  is  dead  ? '  with  an  involuntary  shiver,  as 
though  the  room  had  turned  suddenly  cold. 

*  Yes,  he  is  dead,'  he  repeated,  and  then  he  took 
my  hand  quietly.  '  Let  me  tell  you  all  about  it,  and 
then  you  shall  question  me  as  much  as  you  like.  You 
wish  to  hear  it,  do  you  not  ? '  And  I  bowed  my  head 
without  speaking. 

'  Mr.  Gordon  has  been  unusually  restless  lately,'  he 
began.  '  Only  the  day  before  yesterday,  when  I  called 
round  at  The  Hermitage,  Miss  Gordon  was  speak- 
ing to  me  about  it ;  she  asked  me  what  she  ought  to 
do  if  this  restlessness  increased,  and  if  I  knew  any  one 
who  would  be  able  to  help  her.  I  suggested  that  she 
should  ask  you  to  come  home,  as  she  was  not  strong 
enough  to  walk  with  him,  but  she  said  it  was  such 
melancholy  work  for  a  girl. 

' "  I  cannot  bear  that  Rufa  should  have  such  duties 
imposed  upon  her,"  she  said,  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
"  she  is  too  young  and  bright  for  such  a  home,  and 
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now  things  are  getting  worse  I  hardly  think  I  ought 
to  keep  her  with  me."  ' 

I  gave  a  little  sob  when  I  heard  this,  and  Cousin 
Sophy  came  round  to  my  side  and  kissed  me,  but  she 
did  not  venture  to  interrupt  Mr.  Scott. 

'  That  was  the  evening  before  last,'  he  continued. 
'  I  stayed  some  time.  Miss  Gordon  was  looking  ill 
and  worried,  and  I  wanted  to  cheer  her.  Mr.  Gordon 
took  no  notice  of  me,  he  was  walking  up  and  down 
the  study,  with  his  hands  behind  him,  muttering  to 
himself,  and  she  told  me  that  he  had  been  in  this 
restless  state  for  hours.  I  told  her  that  I  thought 
I  knew  a  man  who  would  be  useful  to  her,  and  I 
promised  to  get  his  address  and  bring  it  the  following 
evening  on  my  way  to  the  Redfords.  He  had  married 
an  old  servant  of  ours,  and  had  been  in  the  police 
force ;  he  was  a  sober,  respectable  man,  and  it  struck 
me  that  Joseph  Simmons  would  be  the  very  person 
to  walk  with  Mr.  Gordon. 

'  I  wish  now  we  had  thought  of  it  before,  but  this 
restlessness  was  an  entirely  new  phase. 

'  When  I  reached  The  Hermitage  last  evening, 
I  was  surprised  to  see  Martha  with  her  apron  thrown 
over  her  cap,  looking  over  the  gate ;  directly  she 
caught  sight  of  me  she  asked  me  anxiously  if  I  had 
seen  her  master,  and  she  almost  wrung  her  hands 
when  I  answered  "  No." 

' "  He  has  been  missing  nigh  upon  an  hour,"  she 
returned, "  and  the  missis  is  nearly  distracted.  Neither 
of  us  heard  him  go  out.  No  more  did  Mrs.  Bailey, 
who  has  been  doing  a  day's  cleaning  for  us." 

*  "  I  will  go  and  speak  to  your  mistress,"  I  returned, 
for  I  had  caught  sight  of  Miss  Gordon  standing  at  the 
door  with  a  lamp  in  her  hand.  Before  I  could  speak 
she  begged  me  to  go  in  search  of  him.  "  Martha 
must  go  one  way,  and  you  another/'  she  said  anxiously, 
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"and  I  will  send  Mrs.  Bailey  to  the  police  station. 
I  am  frightened,  Roland,  I  am  dreadfully  frightened  ; 
he  has  never  done  this  before." 

*I  was  frightened  too,  for  I  remembered  that 
Sunday  evening,  but  I  would  not  let  her  see  that. 
I  set  off  for  the  town  at  once ;  but  long  before  I  reached 
Hazel  Cottage  I  met  them;  they  were  bringing  the 
poor  fellow  home. 

*You  know  that  narrow  turning  by  the  chemist's 
leading  to  the  parade ;  a  big  van  was  coming  round 
the  corner,  and  he  never  noticed  it,  and  tried  to  cross 
the  road,  but  stumbled,  and  the  wheel  caught  him. 
It  was  instantaneous  death ' ;  as  I  covered  my  face 
with  my  hands.  '  Dr.  Cardew,  who  came  up  directly 
afterwards,  said  he  could  not  have  suffered  ;  he  was 
unconscious,  and  only  breathed  for  a  few  minutes. 
The  carman  declared  it  was  no  fault  of  his,  and  that 
he  shouted  and  tried  to  pull  up  his  horses,  and  a  man 
who  saw  it  all  corroborates  this.  No  one  attaches 
blame  to  him. 

'  I  hurried  back  to  prepare  poor  Miss  Gordon,  but 
she  took  the  news  far  more  calmly  than  I  expected. 
"  It  has  come,"  was  all  she  said.  I  don't  think  I  ever 
saw  a  woman  take  a  thing  better,  but  of  course  it 
was  a  terrible  shock,  and  she  has  been  rather  faint 
to-day.' 

'  I  must  go  to  her  at  once  I '  I  exclaimed  ;  '  Cousin 
Sophy,  you  will  let  me  go  ? ' 

'Mr.  Scott  wants  to  take  you,  my  dear,'  she  returned, 
wiping  her  kind  eyes ;  '  I  shall  tell  Johnson  to  pack 
your  things,  and  ring  for  tea  ;  he  wishes  to  take  the 
6.10  train.  Poor  Miss  Gordon  is  most  anxious  that 
you  should  go  to  her  as  soon  as  possible.  If  only  the 
girls  and  Joyce  were  here  ! ' 

I  begged  Mr.  Scott  in  a  low  voice  to  excuse  me, 
and  then   I  rushed  upstairs  to  give  Johnson  some 
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directions.  She  told  me  very  kindly  not  to  worry 
myself,  and  that  she  would  do  everything,  and  then 
I  stood  by  the  window  and  tried  to  collect  my 
thoughts. 

How  awfully  sudden  it  all  was !  in  one  moment 
Cousin  Mona's  heavy  burden  had  fallen  from  her 
shoulders.  The  brother  for  whom  she  had  feared  and 
trembled,  and  who  was  threatened  with  this  mysterious 
and  terrible  doom,  was  now  safe.  Would  it  comfort 
her  to  think  of  the  poor  failing  brain  that  would 
labour  and  toil  no  more?  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are 
in  death ;  but  in  some  cases  death  comes  as  a  merciful 
angel  of  deliverance,  as  he  had  come  to  poor  Cousin 
Everard,  and  he  had  not  suffered.  Not  much  ;  to  his 
dazed,  wandering  mind  that  awful  end  had  been  robbed 
of  its  terrors  ;  he  would  be  muttering  to  himself  peace- 
fully, while  the  driver  shouted  at  him.  No,  I  could 
not  weep  for  him.  I  went  back  to  the  drawing-room 
dry-eyed  and  sad,  and  found  Joyce  and  Louie  hearing 
the  story  from  Mr.  Scott. 

Joyce  was  very  tearful  over  our  parting. 

'Oh,  Rufa,  must  you  go?'  she  said  clinging  to  me, 
'and  I  have  not  been  nice  to  you  at  all,  and  you  have 
been  such  a  dear ! '  and  then  she  whispered  that  she 
meant  to  be  good,  that  Louie  had  been  very  kind  and 
forgiving  and  made  her  ashamed  of  herself,  and  that 
she  was  tired  of  being  selfish  and  thinking  only  of  her 
own  pleasure,  and  then  she  gave  me  a  final  hug. 

When  Louie  had  left  us  at  the  station,  Mr.  Scott 
remarked,  in  a  serious  sort  of  way,  that  he  had  never 
seen  two  sisters  so  unlike. 

'  I  am  glad  to  have  seen  your  sister,'  he  went  on, 
'  but  she  is  not  a  bit  like  you  ;'  and  this  want  of  re- 
semblance evidently  surprised  him. 

*  No,  of  course  not,'  I  returned  quickly.  'Joyce  is 
so  pretty,  every  one  says  so.' 
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'  Do  they  ? '  rather  carelessly ;  '  yes,  I  dare  say 
people  would  call  her  good-looking,  but  I  like  a  great 
deal  of  expression  myself.' 

'  I  think  Lilian  is  prettier  than  Joyce,'  I  returned, 
wondering  why  Mr.  Scott  had  turned  suddenly 
red. 

'  I  was  not  thinking  of  Mrs.  Redford,  but  of  some  one 
else ' — and  then  an  old  gentleman  came  into  the  com- 
partment, and  Mr.  Scott  scowled  at  him  in  quite  a 
sulky  fashion  ;  but  he  proved  a  very  nice  old  gen- 
tleman indeed;  and  he  and  Mr.  Scott  became  quite 
conversational,  while  I  sat  in  my  corner  and  thought 
about  Cousin  Mona. 

When  we  reached  The  Hermitage  Mr.  Scott  told 
me  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  stay  a  moment ;  but 
I  scarcely  answered  him,  for  there  was  a  sudden  wild 
rush  of  some  black  object,  and  the  next  moment  I 
was  hugging  Robin  and  begging  him  not  to  make 
a  noise,  but  to  love  me  quietly  ;  but  the  joy  of  getting 
his  mistress  back  was  almost  too  much  for  him,  and 
I  was  thankful  that  it  was  Mrs.  Bailey  and  not  Martha 
who  was  a  spectator  of  this  little  scene. 

I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  Cousin  Mona  was  in 
the  study,  but  Mrs.  Bailey  told  me  that  she  had  never 
left  it. 

When  I  looked  at  Mr.  Scott  inquiringly,  he  told 
me  that  I  had  better  go  in  alone.  So  I  thanked  him, 
and  wished  him  good-night.  And  he  came  back  to 
say  that  he  should  see  me  the  next  day. 

Cousin  Mona  had  risen  from  her  chair,  and  was 
waiting  for  me.  As  she  folded  me  in  her  arms,  and 
welcomed  me  tenderly,  I  was  shocked  to  see  how  old 
and  worn  she  looked. 

'  Oh,  Rufa  I  how  I  have  longed  for  you !  but  I  would 
not  send  for  you,  though  Roland  begged  me  to  do  so 
over  and  over  again.     It  was  better  for  you  to  be 
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spared  these  weary  weeks,  and  then  Joyce  needed 
you.  Oh,  his  weariness  is  over  now,  my  poor  Everard ! 
and  he  is  safe — safe — safe.  That  is  my  one  thought, 
my  one  comfort.  That  is  why  I  cannot  mourn  for 
him,  for  God  has  answered  my  prayer,  and  taken  him 
home  first.' 

She  saw  by  my  face  that  I  understood  her,  but  that 
moment  a  chill  thought  crossed  me — that  perhaps  they 
would  not  be  separated  long.  Her  burden  had  been 
so  heavy  it  had  worn  her  out ;  but  I  chased  this 
thought  away  indignantly. 

'Will  you  come  and  see  him,  Rufa?'  she  said 
presently,  with  her  soft  smile.  '  He  is  looking  so 
beautiful.  When  I  look  at  him,  I  feel  death  has  given 
me  back  my  old  Everard.' 

We  found  Martha  lighting  some  candles  when  we 
entered  the  room.  She  did  not  speak,  and  I  saw  her 
eyes  were  red  with  weeping ;  the  faithful  creature  felt 
her  master's  loss  keenly. 

As  I  stood  by  the  bed  I  felt  Cousin  Mona  was 
right.  The  dead  man  looked  majestic  in  his  awful 
calm.  Youth  seemed  to  have  come  back  to  him,  all 
the  lines  and  furrows  were  smoothed  out,  and  peace, 
ineffable  peace,  lay  on  the  still  countenance. 

Cousin  Mona  stooped  over  him  and  kissed  the 
pale  brow.  '  Oh,  Everard  !  you  know  it  now,'  she 
whispered.  'AH  my  love,  and  all  the  uselessness  of 
your  life's  labour,  and  you  are  sitting  like  a  little 
child  again  at  the  Master's  feet,  learning  everything 
afresh. 

'No,  Rufa,'  she  went  on  presently,  when  we  had 
gone  downstairs  again,  '  I  would  not  have  him  back. 
When  I  remember  how  he  was  in  this  room,  and  think 
of  how  he  looks  now,  with  God's  seal  of  peace  on 
him,  I  would  not  bring  him  back  to  this  troublesome 
world.     I  shall  go  to  him— not  just  yet — don't  look 
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SO  anxious,  my  little  Rufa.  The  hour  will  not  come 
yet,  but  presently,  in  God's  good  time,  Everard  and 
I  and  Allan  will  be  together  again.'  And  as  she 
said  this  she  clasped  her  hands,  and  a  wonderful 
smile  passed  over  her  face. 
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REST  AFTER  STRIFE 

*To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind 
Is  not  to  die.'— Campbell. 

'HOSE  were  strange,  solemn  days — when  I  crept 
morning  after  morning  past  the  chamber  of 
death — when  we  talked  with  hushed  voices, 
and  a  Sabbath-like  stillness,  not  unmixed  with 
peace,  brooded  over  The  Hermitage.  Cousin  Mona 
was  very  good  and  thoughtful  for  me ;  she  sent  me 
out  with  Robin,  and  would  not  hear  of  my  always 
staying  beside  her,  and  Lilian  came  and  cheered  me 
up,  and  every  evening  we  had  Mr.  Scott. 

All  the  arrangements  for  the  funeral  were  in  his 
hands,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  complicated 
business  for  him  and  Cousin  Mona  to  do  together. 
Papers  to  sort  and  destroy  ;  indeed,  as  she  often  said 
to  me,  she  would  have  been  utterly  lost  without  him. 

'  Roland  has  a  clear  head  for  business,'  she  said 
once.  '  Nothing  seems  to  trouble  or  perplex  him, 
he  has  the  enviable  faculty  of  doing  one  thing  at 
a  time.  When  I  showed  him  that  mass  of  papers 
he  did  not  look  the  least  alarmed,  but  just  began 
looking  them  over  and  sorting  as  cool  as  pos- 
sible.' 
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I  used  to  sit  with  my  book  or  work  very  quietly ; 
now  and  then  he  would  give  me  a  friendly  look  or  ask 
me  how  I  was  getting  on,  but  we  seldom  had  any 
conversation. 

He  and  the  lawyer,  Mr.  Compton,  were  with  us  on 
the  day  of  the  funeral,  but  I  was  surprised  to  see  the 
number  of  poor  people  in  the  churchyard.  Cousin 
Mona  told  me  afterwards  that  the  presence  and 
sympathy  of  all  those  humble  friends  touched  her 
inexpressibly.  Many  of  them  brought  little  knots  of 
spring  flowers,  and  laid  them  timidly  on  the  heaped- 
up  sods. 

After  this  we  settled  down  to  our  quiet  life  together. 
Cousin  Mona  did  not  regain  her  usual  strength,  and 
I  was  grieved  to  see  with  what  difficulty  she  performed 
her  daily  duties ;  but  when  I  urged  her  to  rest  her 
answer  was  always  the  same. 

'  I  must  work  as  long  as  I  can,  I  shall  have  plenty 
of  time  to  rest  by-and-by.  I  have  done  so  little,  and 
there  is  only  one  life,  Rufa.'  And  once  I  heard  her 
say  to  herself:  'The  night  cometh,  when  no  man  can 
work.' 

But  all  her  brave  efforts  could  not  deceive  me,  and 
one  day  she  told  me  of  her  own  accord  that  she  must 
leave  her  poor  people  to  me.  '  It  is  no  use,  Rufa,' 
she  said  a  Httle  sadly,  '  I  cannot  walk,  and  I  am  not 
rich  enough  to  drive,  so  you  and  Robin  must  take  up 
your  old  work,  and  I  will  stop  at  home  like  a  fine 
lady.' 

But,  in  spite  of  her  weakness,  and  though  both 
Martha  and  I  knew  that  she  was  gradually  becoming 
a  confirmed  invalid,  I  think  that  she  was  happier  than 
she  had  been  since  her  lover's  death.  Her  smile 
became  less  sad,  and  after  a  time  a  quiet  cheerfulness, 
to  which  she  had  long  been  a  stranger,  was  apparent 
in  her  voice  and  manner. 
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At  her  sup^^estion  my  piano  was  brought  down  to 
the  front  parlour,  and  in  the  evening  I  sang  the  sacred 
music  that  she  loved,  and  I  read  to  her,  and  often  in 
the  afternoon  Lilian  and  her  toddling  boy  would  make 
their  appearance.  Cousin  Mona  grew  very  fond  of 
Lilian,  she  called  her  a  sweet  little  woman.  '  Her 
nature  is  so  bright  and  wholesome,'  she  would  say, 
'  she  is  such  a  good  little  wife  and  mother,  and  then 
she  loves  you  so  dearly,  Rufa.' 

Yes,  those  spring  days  were  very  pleasant.  I  liked 
working  in  the  garden  while  Cousin  Mona  watched  me 
from  the  window,  or  slowly  paced  to  and  fro  in  the 
sunshine. 

One  Saturday  afternoon  I  had  promised  to  carry 
a  parcel  of  baby-linen  to  a  poor  young  woman  living 
at  Spedhurst,  a  village  two  miles  and  a  half  away,  and 
as  I  expected  to  be  some  time  absent,  I  had  arranged 
that  Lilian  should  bring  her  work  and  sit  with  Cousin 
Mona,  and  she  had  willingly  consented  to  do  this. 
Of  course,  Harry  was  to  come  too.  Cousin  Mona  was 
very  fond  of  children,  and  it  gave  her  pleasure  to 
watch  the  sturdy  little  fellow  stumping  about  the 
room  building  bridges  with  books,  and  shaking  her 
arm  every  five  minutes  to  look  'at  mine  'ouse '  or 
'  mine  turches.' 

'  I  suppose  you  will  come  back  by  the  sands,  Rufa,' 
remarked  Lilian,  as  I  lingered  for  a  moment's  gossip. 
'The  tide  will  be  quite  low;'  and  as  I  knew  how 
Robin  enjoyed  a  scamper  over  the  sands  I  nodded 
assent. 

It  was  a  lovely  May  afternoon,  and  the  gardens 
I  passed  were  fragrant  with  lilac  and  pink  and  white 
may. 

I  thought  of  Louie  as  I  walked  ;  it  was  only  three 
weeks  to  the  wedding.  The  bridesmaids'  dresses 
were   all   ready,   and   Joyce    had   written    rapturous 
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descriptions  of  them.  She  seemed  to  be  regaining 
her  spirits,  and  had  struck  up  a  sudden  friendship 
with  a  certain  Jessie  Medlicott  who  lived  in  the 
square. 

'  She  is  not  your  sort,  Rufa,'  she  wrote,  '  but  she  is 
a  nice  little  thing,  and  so  lively  and  amusing.  Louie 
calls  her  noisy,  and  says  she  chatters  too  much  for 
her  taste,  but  it  is  a  blessing  that  we  do  not  all  think 
alike. 

'  I  am  very  fond  of  Jessie,  and  her  mother  is  nice 
too,  and  so  is  her  brother  Mr.  Cuthbert,  but  you  will 
see  them  all  at  the  wedding  ;  he  is  to  be  my  grooms- 
man, but  Louie  cannot  decide  upon  yours,  she  is 
afraid  you  must  put  up  with  Hubert.  I  thought  you 
would  prefer  him  to  a  stranger,  and  it  was  better 
for  me  to  have  Mr.  Cuthbert  Medlicott,  as  I  know 
him.' 

1  failed  to  perceive  this  reasoning.  I  should  have 
preferred  even  a  stranger  to  Hubert,  though  he  was 
my  cousin ;  but  of  course  Joyce  had  talked  Louie  over 
to  her  opinion,  and  after  all  I  cared  little  about  it. 
The  twelve  bridesmaids  with  their  attendant  grooms- 
men were  Bee's  and  Ada's  choice.  Louie  would 
have  been  content  with  her  sisters  and  cousins, 
but  she  gave  in  good-humouredly  to  all  their 
wishes. 

I  was  rather  glad  when  I  reached  the  cottage  and 
gave  up  my  parcel,  for  it  was  heavy  and  the  afternoon 
was  warm.  I  rested  for  a  short  time  and  admired  the 
fat  white  twins,  and  secretly  pitied  the  delicate-looking 
mother,  and  then  I  called  Robin  and  walked  down  the 
stony  beach  between  the  black  lobster-pots  to  the 
smooth  expanse  of  sand  below.  I  thought  Robin  and 
I  had  it  to  ourselves,  but  I  soon  found  out  that  this 
was  a  mistake.  As  we  reached  the  first  breakwater 
a  little  fox-terrier  flew  out  on  us  barking.    A  whistle 
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recalled  him,  and  the  next  moment  Mr.  Scott's 
head  and  shoulders  were  visible  above  the  break- 
water. 

I  was  so  surprised  that  I  forgot  to  shake  hands  with 
hinij  and  then  I  saw  that  he  was  looking  extremely 
nervous,  for  he  dropped  his  stick  and  had  to  pick 
it  up. 

'Are  you  going  to  Spedhurst?'  I  asked,  as  he 
patted  Robin.  '  I  have  been  to  that  low,  white  cottage 
by  the  windmill ;  there  are  twins  there,  such  dear  little 
fat  mites,  and  Cousin  Mona  has  been  making  clothes 
for  them.' 

'  Yes,  I  know,  I  saw  you  go  in.  I  suppose  you  were 
having  a  rest,  for  Tip  and  I  grew  quite  tired  of  waiting 
for  you.  What  a  lovely  afternoon  it  is — glorious — 
a  tip-top  May  day ! '  and  then  he  cleared  his  throat. 
'  Do  you  mind  my  walking  back  with  you  ?  I  have 
got  something  to  say,  and  one  never  sees  you 
alone.' 

I  looked  at  Mr.  Scott  a  little  bewildered.  Why 
had  he  waited  for  me,  and  why  did  he  look  so 
extremely  nervous?  he  was  quite  pale,  and  his  voice 
was  not  steady,  and  then  all  at  once  I  knew — I  knew 
that  the  rose  Eve  plucked  in  Eden  was  to  be  offered 
to  me  too.  Yes,  it  was  the  old,  old  story,  to  which 
I  listened  that  afternoon,  and  after  the  first  he  told 
it  well. 

How  he  had  liked  me  the  first  moment  he  saw  me, 
and  how  my  pale,  tired  face  haunted  him. 

'  I  did  not  mind  your  stand-offishness  a  bit,'  he  went 
on  ;  '  indeed  I  thought  all  the  better  of  you  for  not 
being  free  with  a  stranger,  and  every  day  I  grew  to 
love  you  more.  No' — as  I  tried  to  say  something, 
'  I  am  quite  aware  that  you  never  guessed  this ;  you 
used  to  be  so  friendly  and  pleasant,  that  I  often  told 
Mrs.   Redford  in  despair  it   was  no   use   trying   to 
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make  you  care;  but  all  the  same,  I  could  not  help 
trying,  and  when  you  went  to  Brighton  all  those 
months  I  was  just  wild  to  see  you  again.  I  have 
been  trying  to  tell  you  this  half  a  dozen  times,  but 
something  always  stopped  me,  but — well,  Mrs.  Redford 
told  me  you  were  going  to  Windmill  Cottage.  I  thought 
I  would  follow  you  and  have  it  out.  Do  you  think 
you  can  care  for  me,  Rufa?  I  know  I  am  a  plain 
sort  of  fellow,  not  up  to  a  girl  like  you  ;  but  you  shall 
never  repent  it  if  you  wall  trust  yourself  to  me.  Do 
say  you  will,  darling  ! ' 

I  had  listened  to  all  this  with  burning  cheeks,  but 
as  he  paused  I  raised  my  eyes  and  looked  at  him. 
I  wanted  to  ask  him  to  let  me  think  over  it.  We 
were  standing  still  by  the  breakwater,  and  in  his 
agitation  he  had  taken  off  his  felt  hat,  and  the  sea- 
wind  was  ruffling  his  hair.  What  a  true,  honest  face 
it  was !  Could  any  woman  fear  to  trust  it  ?  In 
a  moment  my  purpose  changed,  and  as  he  held  out 
his  hand  to  me  I  let  mine  drop  into  it. 

'  I  will  trust  you,'  was  all  I  said  ;  but  I  knew  then 
that  I  loved  him,  and  I  think,  nay,  I  am  sure  that  he 
knew  it  too. 

We  walked  home  very  soberly ;  but  how  happy  we 
both  felt,  though  it  humbled  me  to  know  how  highly 
he  thought  of  me !  it  brought  the  tears  to  my  eyes, 
and  in  an  agitated  whisper  I  begged  him  not  to 
think  too  well  of  me,  lest  he  should  find  himself 
mistaken,  but  he  shook  his  head  with  a  satisfied 
smile. 

'  You  must  let  me  keep  my  own  thoughts,  Rufa  ; 
but  if  it  will  make  you  happier,  I  will  tell  you  that 
I  do  not  think  you  quite  perfect ;  but  I  would 
not  have  you  different;  you  are  yourself,  the  only 
girl  I  ever  wanted  to  marry.  Oh,  how  my  mother 
would  have  loved  you !  that  is  one  shadow  on  my 
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happiness  to-day  that  I  can  never  make  you  ac- 
quainted with.' 

We  were  so  long  walking  back  over  the  sands  that 
Lilian  and  Harry  had  gone  home,  at  least  this  was 
her  excuse,  but  I  believe  it  was  only  her  fine  tact 
decided  that  we  should  prefer  finding  Cousin  Mona 
alone.  She  was  in  Roland's  confidence,  and  she  knew 
that  he  would  call  at  the  cottage  to  tell  her  the  result 
of  the  wooing. 

When  we  went  in  together  Cousin  Mona  only 
glanced  at  our  faces,  and  then  she  held  out  her  hands 
to  us. 

'  I  congratulate  you,  Roland,'  she  said  cordially  ; 
'you  have  been  a  patient  wooer,  but  my  little  Rufa 
was  worth  the  waiting ; '  then  as  she  kissed  me,  she 
said  gently,  '  I  have  long  known  Roland's  wishes,  and 
he  had  my  full  sympathy,  but  I  counselled  him  to  go 
softly  and  slowly,  as  a  certain  little  girl  had  her  whims 
and  fancies,  but  I  should  never  have  forgiven  you 
Rufa,  if  you  had  made  Roland  unhappy  ; '  and  then  as 
I  left  the  room,  he  sat  down  beside  the  couch  and 
talked  to  her. 

I  was  some  time  alone.  I  could  not  go  downstairs 
until  I  had  knelt  down  by  my  bed,  and  thanked  my 
Heavenly  Father  for  this  wonderful  gift  that  had 
come  to  me.  I  think  my  happiness  somehow  awed 
me.  I  remembered  how  angry  I  had  been  at  Joyce's 
selfishness^  and  the  proud  discontent  with  which  1  had 
entered  on  my  Cromford  life.  How  little  we  know 
into  what  paths  the  Divine  Providence  leads  us  or 
what  hidden  blessing  may  meet  us  on  the  road  we  so 
fear  to  tread  !  If  I  had  not  come  to  Cromford,  I  should 
never  have  known  Roland  ;  my  dearest  friend  would 
have  been  a  stranger  to  me.  Oh,  how  happy  we  were 
that  evening  !  Roland  would  not  let  me  be  shy  with 
him,  he  made  me  sing  all  his  favourite  songs,  and 
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when  Cousin  Mona  left  us  alone  together  he  talked 
to  me  very  gently  of  the  life  that  we  should  lead 
together. 

After  all  Hubert  was  not  my  groomsman.  On  the 
day  of  Louie's  wedding,  when  I  wrote  to  tell  Cousin 
Sophy  of  my  engagement,  she  answered  by  return  of 
post,  giving  me  loving  congratulations  and  inviting 
him  to  accompany  me. 

It  was  rather  an  ordeal  to  Roland,  but  he  went 
through  it  with  the  pluck  of  an  Englishman,  and 
somehow  I  had  never  found  out  before  how  nice  his 
manners  were.  Every  one  was  delighted  with  him, 
and  Joyce  told  me  privately  that  if  he  had  only  been 
taller  and  a  trifle  thinner,  she  would  have  called  him 
a  very  good-looking  man,  '  But  he  is  very  nice,  Rufa,' 
she  continued,  '  and  any  one  can  see  how  devoted  he 
is  to  you  ;  and  after  all,'  with  a  sigh,  '  I  think  you  have 
the  best  of  it ;  you  are  marrying  before  me,  and  from 
all  I  hear  Roland  is  a  good  match.'  I  shrugged  my 
shoulders  at  this  Joyce-like  speech.  I  was  marrying 
Roland  because  he  was  Roland,  not  because  he  could 
give  me  a  good  home. 

Joyce's  new  friends  were  not  to  my  taste,  and 
I  thought  Mr.  Cuthbert  Medlicott  a  very  cynical,  un- 
prepossessing young  man  ;  his  sister  Jessie  was  pretty, 
but  an  exceedingly  flippant  young  person,  and  I  was 
not  pleased  to  see  that  Joyce  was  so  much  with  them. 
If  I  could  judge  by  the  man's  expression,  Mr.  Cuthbert 
had  a  sullen  temper,  Joyce  refused  to  believe  this, 
but  I  quieted  my  conscience  by  giving  her  a  warning 
word. 

When  I  spoke  to  Roland  he  told  me  not  to  trouble 
myself.  'Medlicott  is  not  a  marrying  man,'  he  ob- 
served, '  I  used  to  know  him,  but  we  grew  cool ;  he 
is  just  flirting  with  your  sister,  but  he  will  soon  tire 
of  his  fancy ;  it  is  a  pity  she  gives  him  so  much 
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encouragement ;  he  has  a  nasty  temper  and  would 
make  a  wife  miserable,  but  there  is  no  need  to  tell 
her  this,  for  he  will  never  ask  her ; '  and  I  soon  found 
that  Roland  was  right. 

Joyce  did  not  marry  for  a  good  many  years.  Not 
until  youth  had  long  passed.  About  three  years 
after  I  became  Roland's  wife  she  caught  cold  at 
Ada's  wedding,  and  a  terrible  illness  brought  her  to 
the  verge  of  the  grave.  She  rose  from  her  sick  bed 
a  wiser  and  a  sadder  Joyce ;  her  beauty  had  faded, 
and  she  had  lost  all  her  fresh  young  bloom,  but  as 
health  returned  she  grew  into  a  sweet-faced,  gentle 
woman,  and  a  far  truer  and  nobler  one.  When  she 
had  ceased  to  expect  it,  happiness  came  to  her. 
Colonel  Ramsay  was  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
had  been  married  before,  and  his  daughters  were 
grown  up.  Since  her  illness  Joyce  had  never  been 
able  to  winter  in  England,  and  as  Colonel  Ramsay 
would  only  be  a  year  or  two  longer  in  India  it  was 
thought  that  the  climate  might  not  affect  her.  As  it 
proved  Indian  life  suited  her  admirably,  and  she  made 
an  excellent  companion  and  chaperone  to  her  hand- 
some young  stepdaughters  when  they  went  out  to 
Simla. 

'  One  of  them,  Janie,  reminds  me  of  the  old  Joyce,' 
she  wrote  once  to  me.  '  When  I  look  at  her  I  think 
how  foolish  and  trying  I  must  have  been.  Janie  is  so 
pretty  and  so  much  admired,  but  she  wants  ballast. 
Do  you  remember  how  badly  I  behaved  to  poor 
Louie,  and  how  I  fancied  myself  in  love  with  Walter? 
I  was  never  in  love  with  any  one  but  myself,  until  my 
dear  husband  found  me ;  but  it  was  the  new  Joyce 
that  he  loved.  Oh,  you  were  right,  my  dear  sister ; 
that  illness  I  thought  so  cruel  brought  me  face  to  face 
with  myself,  and  taught  me  many  things.' 

I  did  not  leave  Cousin  Mona  until  the  autumn  ;  we 
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were  together  all  the  summer,  but  at  the  end  of 
September  Roland  and  I  were  married,  and  took  up 
our  life  together  at  the  Bank  House. 

We  had  begged  her  to  live  with  us,  but  nothing 
would  induce  her  to  do  this  ;  but  as  Roland  still  kept 
the  Thatched  Hut,  we  made  a  rule  of  spending  our 
Sundays  with  her,  and  I  generally  saw  her  once  in 
the  middle  of  the  week. 

She  declared  this  satisfied  her,  and  that  looking 
forward  to  our  visits  was  her  chief  excitement  and 
pleasure,  and  that  she  wanted  nothing  more  on  earth. 

My  children  were  very  dear  to  her,  and  she  lived 
to  see  my  youngest  boy ;  but  her  strength  was  even 
then  failing,  and  he  was  only  six  weeks  old  when  she 
died. 

Roland  and  I  were  with  her,  and  her  faithful  Martha 
also,  and  before  the  end  she  kissed  us  all  and  wished  us 
good-bye.  Just  before  she  passed  away  I  heard  her 
whisper,  '  When  the  day  breaks  and  the  shadows  flee 
away.'  And  then  she  folded  her  hands  as  though  in 
prayer,  and  her  eyes  closed. 

Dear  noble-hearted  Cousin  Mona,  how  I  missed 
her  I  but  her  long,  weary  ordeal  was  over ;  she  had 
entered  on  eternal  rest. 

By  her  own  wish  that  beautiful  verse  out  of  Corin- 
thians was  placed  on  her  tombstone.  The  inscription 
ran  thus — 

'  Mona  Gordon,  aged  forty-five. 

*  For  our  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment, 
worketh  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight 
of  glory.' 

1  sorrowed  long  for  my  dear  cousin,  for  I  was  very 
weak  in  health  just  then ;  but  Roland  was  good  and 
patient,  and  as  strength  returned  I  took  courage 
and  recovered  my  spirits. 

My  little  daughter  was  named  Mona,  but  for  some 
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years  we  only  called  her  '  Pet.'  She  was  very  fair  and 
pretty,  and  reminded  me  of  Joyce,  but  her  nature  was 
very  thoughtful  and  earnest.  She  was  older  than  her 
three  brothers,  and  was  like  a  little  mother  then.  How 
Roland  and  I  rejoiced  over  our  sweet  daughter! 

Sometimes  when  I  thought  of  my  many  blessings 
I  almost  trembled.  My  husband  had  grown  rich,  and 
was  greatly  respected  in  the  place,  and  we  no  longer 
lived  in  the  dear  old  Bank  House,  but  in  a  beautiful 
old  house  a  little  way  out  of  the  town  ;  but  nothing 
would  induce  us  to  give  up  The  Thatched  Hut. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  we  spent  pleasant  picnic 
days  there ;  when  the  children  ran  barefooted  on  the 
sands,  or  boiled  their  gipsy  kettle  underneath  the 
breakwater.  In  the  long  sloping  garden  poor  old 
Robinson  Crusoe  and  Tippoo  slept  the  sleep  of  the 
just,  and  other  pets,  rabbits  and  doves  and  squirrels, 
kept  them  company. 

'  Mower,  may  me  and  Pet  be  buried  there  too, 
some  day,  along  with  Scamp  and  Judy?'  asked  Charlie 
one  day  ;  and  Roland,  overhearing  this,  broke  into  one 
of  his  merry  laughs. 

'  No,  Charlie  boy,  we  will  find  a  better  place  for 
you  and  Pet  and  mother  and  all  of  us  some  long  day 
hence.'  And  then  he  looked  at  me  across  the  curly 
head  and  solemn  baby  face,  and  held  out  his  hand 
with  a  smile.  '  Come  down  to  the  beach,  sweetheart, 
there  is  a  glorious  sunset,  and  the  tide  is  going  out, 
the  boys  are  still  digging  Judy's  grave.'  (Judy  was 
the  black  rabbit  that  had  poisoned  itself.)  '  I  want 
you  to  myself  for  a  little.' 

This  was  Roland's  usual  formula.  Always  when 
tired  or  worried  or  busy  with  philanthropical  schemes, 
he  must  get  his  wife  to  himself  and  pour  out  his  heart 
to  her.  He  knew  that  I  sympathized  with  him,  and 
delighted  to  be  his  real  helpmate,  and  to  feel  that 
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I  was  his  close  friend  and  adviser,  and  his  trust  in  me 
was  unbounded. 

Yes,  thank  God,  I  was  a  happy  woman,  happier  and 
more  blessed  as  the  years  went  on  !  Never  since  the 
day  I  had  placed  my  hand  in  his  had  I  repented  the 
hour  when  I  became  Roland  Scott's  wife. 


THE  END 
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